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Art. I.—Report of the Experiments on Animal Magnetism, 
made by a Committee of the Medical Section of the French 
Royal Academy of Sciences. Read at the Meetings of the 
21st and 28th of June, 1831. Translated, and now for the first 
time published, with a Historical and Explanatory Introduction, 
and an Appendix. By J. C. Cotquuoun, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Edinburgh: Cadell. 1833. 


For the last half century the scientific circles of France have 
been agitated by discussions on the strange subject of animal mag- 
netism. It was first taken up by the learned societies of that 
country, in consequence of the unusually bold pretensions set up by 
some of the early advocates of this practice, but particularly by 
Mesmer, whose name is handed down to posterity in association 
with the art. 

Mesmer was a Swiss physician, who, about the middle of the last 
century, attracted <he attention by his astrological writings. 
He held that the planets exercised a certain influence over the 
bodies of men, and that the agent in this influence was electricity. 
In the next work, however, which he published, he showed that. 
his devotion had been directed towards a new object altogether, 
and that, instead of the stars, he now chose the magnet as his 
favourite subject of contemplation. It is well known that Mesmer 
practised magnetism to a great extent in France, and certainly he 
pes the reputation of having performed some wonderful cures. 

here was, however, about him a mystery, in which he may be said 
to have shrouded himself altogether from the prying eye of cu- 
rlosity ; and those who might have sustained his principles, were 
disgusted with the elaborate empiricism which so unfortunately 
characterised his practice. In the meantime animal magnetism 
throve apace in France; it became popular, and threatened to 
establish a system, whereby all regular medical science would be 
completely superseded. The profession took alarm ; they united 
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their exertions ; and, inashort time after they began to co-operate, 
a royal ordinance appeared, directing that two commissions of in- 
quiry should be forthwith appointed by the medical faculty. This 
ordinance bears the date of the 12th of March,.1784. The com- 
missions consisted, the one of the members of the Academy of 
Sciences, the other of the members of the Society of Physicians. 
Both investigated the subject minutely, and were decisive and 
nearly unanimous in their declaration, that animal magnetism was 
altogether unworthy of credit. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of the commissioners, there 
were many individuals, of great sagacity and learning, who differed 
altogether from the tenor of the unfavourable report. Jussieu, the 
ar naturalist, was one of these. ‘This distinguished man 
had been originally appointed as one of the commissioners; he 
examined the question with his colleagues, and came to a very 
different conclusion from them on the merits of animal magnetism. 
Instead, therefore, of signing the report, which condemned the new 
art, Jussieu declined to do so, and published a full account of his 
own sincere impressions. In this condition animal magnetism has 
remained up to a very recent period, still scoffed at by the learned, 
still practised partly m secresy by a few intrepid men. In England, 
we scarcely know any thing of the art, except historically, and 
then it is called to our recollection by the term Mesmerism. It is 
only a few years back that Mr. Chenevix attempted to introduce 
the practice into these countries ; but, though what may be re- 
garded as a fair trial was granted him, still no other general effect 
was produced than that of increasing the contempt in which Mes- 
merism was previously held. Nevertheless, it is a very curious 
fact, that in the chief countries of Europe, now and then some in- 
dividual, fully entitled to the character of a philosopher, was to be 
met with, = it looked upon the principle of animal magnetism as 
one full of promise. Indeed, it is impossible for one who is well 
informed in ancient and modern history, not to feel that he has no 
right to be incredulous when he hears an account of any phenumena 
which may have been produced by violent moral emotions. In 
Greece, the Delphic Oracles were universally respected ; and the 
moral feelings of human nature have been at all times made a 
convenient medium for acting on the physical powers. ‘The testi- 
monies in fact are abundant, which prove the influence of the 1ma- 
gination over the judgment. Hence it is, that those persons who 
are eminent for their knowledge of human character, have ever 
been most prone to treat every suggestion connected with the 
phenomena of life with great attention ; and it is to this cause that 
we attribute the indulgence which has been so frequently granted 
to Mesmer and his doctrines by individuals apparently the most 
opposed to him in sincerity and good sense. To such a pitch 
have men of discernment lately carried this indulgence, this wil- 
lingness to be persuaded, that, at the very moment in which we 
write, there exists in Berlin a “ magnetic Clinic,” in which the 
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practice is pony established. In short, this general feeling, 
particularly in France, has been attended with some practical results, 
which are likely to prove important to the best interests of man- 
kind. In the kingdom just mentioned, so late as the year 1826, 
the experience of the good effects of animal magnetism was so very 
striking, that a proposal for a fresh inquiry into its merits was 
unhesitatingly adopted by the French Academy of Science. A 
young physician, named Foissac, who had witnessed the effects of 
the practice, made a distinct proposition to the Academy, when a 
commission was appointed, consisting of the following members :— 
Messrs. Bourdois, Double, Itard, Gueneau de Hussy, Guersent, 
Fouquier, Laennec, Lerous, Magendie, Marc, and Thillaye. ‘The 
commission commenced its labours in 1826, and only made its report 
in June, 1831, when its contents gave rise to an extraordinary sensa- 
tion, and ultimately toa long discussion. ‘The report forms one of the 
most curious documents which was ever submitted to the world ; it 
contains the results of examinations and experiments which appear 
to have been undertaken and conducted with the severest caution 
and circumspection ; and, from the first to the last line, exhibits a 
spirit of uncompromising preference for truth, which at once com- 
mands our confidence and admiration. 

The experience of the commissioners, it appears, was of a very 
various nature, so as to allow them to class the total results under 
four distinct heads. ‘The first comprehends all those cases in 
which the magnetism had no effect at all; in the second class 
are included those in which the effect was very slight indeed; the 
third class is made up of cases where the effects that were pro- 
duced might be attributed to other causes than magnetism, such 
as ennui, whilst the last class consisted only of such cases as pre- 
sented circumstances to justify the conclusion that the effects could 
only arise from magnetism. As an example of the first class, the 
member of the commission who drew up the report, stated that he 
himself had submitted to the operation with the determination of 
experiencing its effects, both in health-and during illness, but he 
experienced no change whatever. The persons belonging to the 
second class experienced always a sensation of some change taking 
place, both in the pulse and in the breathing ; a sense of coldness 
in the fingers which were touched by the magnetiser ; a disposition 
to sleep, a slight heat in the stomacli, and sometimes a moderation 
of slight disorders, whenever these existed. 

The third class of cases were those principally of an order of 
persons evidently of very strong imaginations.- It is a proof of the 
impartiality with which the experiments were carried on, that the 
commissioners used many legitimate subterfuges, in order to test 
the real efficacy of the magnetic power. Thus it was that the 
magnetiser placed himself behind one of the patients in the third 
class, affecting, for aught she believed, to be going on with the 
operation. in fact, he was merely in pretence; but still the 
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patient showed the same tendency to sleep as during the operation 
itself. Before we proceed to the details of the wonders which are 
unfolded under the fourth head, we deem it convenient, with the 
view of rendering the account intelligible, that we should explain 
the nature of the operation itself. 

Mesmer, who certainly laid the foundation of the modern art, 
was in the habit of operating not only by actual contact of his 
hands with the patient, but by means also of a long rod of iron, 
which he held at some distance from his body. One of his prin- 
cipal methods was to convey the fluid (for he represented the actin 
principle to be in that form) by cords, either from migenttinll 
trees, or out of covered vessels, to his patients, and was in this 
manner able to throw them into a condition, in which they could 
not be said to be either awake or asleep. In his most palmy days, 
however, this skilful conjurer was enabled to save himself an im- 
mensity of trouble ; for one glance of his eye was quite enough 
very commonly to rivet the subdued patient in a profound slum- 
ber. He always operated, except in case he employed the mag- 
netised trees, in a chamber ri wee to a sort of partial light 
resembling twilight. ‘The chamber was lined with mirrors; and 
the place, on occasions when the operation was going on, became a 
wilderness of solemn silence, which was broken only by the liquid 
sounds of an Armonica, of which Mesmer was a perfect master. 
Many improvements of this plan have since taken place ; and the 
best mode of practice, as now adopted in Paris, is fully described 
by Mr. Colquhoun. 

The magnetiser has two ways of operating; that by his hands 
in contact with the patient, called manipulation, and that in 
which he uses certain media of intercommunication with the pa- 
tient. In the process by manipulation, the author says, that the 
usual practice is to move the hand, the palm and fingers being on 
some part of the patient, in one direction downwards, from the 
head to the feet. Then the operator is to return, throwing the 
hands round in a semicircle, turning the palms outwards, in order 
that the effect of the direct or downward stroke of the hand may 
not be disturbed. It would appear, from the cautions of all ex- 
perienced magnetisers, that it is contrary to all the laws of this 
great remedy to attempt to direct the hand in a course contrary 
to that which was first selected; so that bringing the hands up 
direct from the feet to the head, after they had been brought 
down from the head to the feet, would neutralise all the efficacy 
of the first friction. Mr. Colquhoun goes on to say,— 


If we attempt to operate with the back of the hand, no effect whatever 
will probably be produced upon the patient. If, in the course of this pro- 
cess, the hands or fingers of the operator are made actually to touch the 
body of the patient, it is called manipulation with contact. If, on the con- 


trary, the operation is conducted at some distance, it is called manipulation 
in distans. 
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The manipulation with contact is of two kinds. It is accompanied either 
with considerable pressure, or with light touching; manipulation with 
strong, or with light contact. The manipulation with strong contact is 
certainly the most ancient, and the most universally prevalent mode of 
operating, and traces of it are to be found in almost all ages and coun- 
tries. In manipulating with light contact, the hand, indeed, is conducted 
very lightly along the body of the patient; but the magnetizer must per- 
form this operation with the utmost energy, and always have the desire of 
applying strong pressure to the body of the patient. 

The manipulation in distans, is applied at a distance of from generally 
two to six inches from the patient’s body. In the’case of very susceptible 
persons, it is performed ata still greater distance. ‘The effects of this 
mode of manipulating are less intense than those produced by actual con- 
tact, and, besides, it requires a greater energy of volition on the part of 
the magnetizer. It is, however, frequently employed in magnetizing very 
irritable patients, who cannot endure any stronger method. 

It would be tedious to enumerate and describe all the various kinds of 
manipulation detailed in elementary works on this subject. They may all 
of them, however, be combined, according to the skill and judgment of 
the magnetizer, who will vary his modes according to the effects produced, 
and the degree of sensibility evinced by the patient.—pp. 80—82. - 


Kluge, professor of Berlin, who has had ample experience in the 
practice of magnetism, and who, we believe, is chiefly followed in 
Germany, lays down the following plan of proceeding: 


Before commencing the magnetic manipulations, it is necessary thut both 
the magnetizer and the patient should be conveniently placed, in order that 
the former may be enabled to perform his operations, and the latter pre- 
pared for the expected crisis of sleep. A semi-recumbent posture of the 
patient is, upon the whole, the most convenient, the body being, at the 
same time, so far bent, that the operator can reach, without difficulty, from 
the crown of the head to the toes. Should the patient be unable to leave 
his bed, we must endeavour to place him in a properly bended position, by 
means of pillows. It is not necessary that the patient should be com- 
pletely undressed, only no silk covering should be allowed to intervene. 
The best situation, perhaps, in which a magnetic patient can he placed, is 
im an easy arm-chair, with his hands resting on the arms, his feet upon a 
foot-stool, and his knees bent somewhat forward. The magnetizer then 
places himself upon a common chair, opposite to the patient, and so near 
as to be able to enclose his knees within his own, but without designedly 
touching them. The magnetizer then proceeds to the manipulations, 
which are distinguished into the preparatory and effective. The prepara- 
tory manipulations are then performed in the following manner :— 

The operator lays hold of the shoulders of the patient with both his 
hands, in such a manner that the balls of his thumbs are placed in the 
arm-pits, and the other fingers rest upon the shoulders. In this position 
he continues for a few seconds, excites in himself the intention of pressing 
the shoulders together, and then laying hold of the upper part of the arms, 
glides down to the elbow, tarries there a little, and then proceeds down to 
the hands, where he applies the points of his thumbs to those of his patient, 
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and allows the remaining fingers to rest upon the back of the patient’s 
hands. He then returns by means of the dorsal manipulation (7. e. the 
hands being thrown round in a semicircle, in the manner already described) 
to the shoulders, and repeats the same operation two or three times ; after 
which he commences the effective manipulations, of which a general de- 
scription has already been given.—pp. 83, 84. 


We need not give an account of the method by which the 
commissioners bel their experiments performed in the different 
places to which they were allowed to have access. At all events, 
there is ample testimony in the report that they used the utmost 
diligence, caution, and care ; and it is impossible for any reasonable 
and impartial man who reads their most candid narrative, to doubt 
for a moment that he himself would have drawn exactly the same 
conclusions as they did were he placed in the same circumstances, 
There are many facts in the report to prove the truth of the cha- 
racter which we have given to the commission. In the first place 
the members of the commission were induced to begin their labours 
by examining the case of a somnambulist who was presented to 
them by Dr. Foissac, the individual who challenged the inguiry, 
and who seemed to set the fate of magnetism upon the oviaeade 
which this case would furnish. But it turned out a sad failure, for 
the woman presented no more than a few physiological phenomena, 
and she was so fatigued by the questions of the commissioners, that 
she begged to be allowed to discontinue the exhibition. ‘The com- 
mittee, after doing all that it was possible for men to accomplish 
in order to obtain facilities for carrying on their important inquiries, 
either finding no proper cases in the hospitals, or being refused the 
opportunity of experimenting in them, found that they had no other 
resource than to appeal to all the physicians who had either sanc- 
tioned the practice or themselves practiced magnetism. Their 
appeal was heard, and several of this class of practitioners came 
forward with patients. The reporter pauses at this statement to 
apprize us, that in no case did the commissioners intrust to any but 
their own members the task of directing the experiments, or noting 
down the proceedings ; he says that they uniformly directed the 
modes of experimenting, the plan of inquiring, and the course that 
was to be pursued, with the exception of the single case of the cele- 
brated Cloquet, whose veracity was not to be doubted, and whose 
statement, therefore, they with implicit credit received. 

We have already shown that some of the cases were failures, and 
that it was not until we came to the fourth class of patients in the 
reporter’s arrangement that we met with any manifestations of the 
magnetic effect which could be regarded as unequivocal. We 
therefore proceed at once to those cases, giving the reader fair 
warning that he will be called on for a very considerable share of 
fortitude to risk all the dangers by which his credulity is about to 
be assailed. Cases are given in numbers, of which the members of 
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the commission were witnesses, where attempts were made by mag- 
netizers to produce somnambulism. Most of these efforts failed, 
and the promises sometimes made by both magnetizers and patients 
were 1n many instances unfulfilled. One exception, of a very parti- 
cular nature, struck the commissioners with astonishment. It was 
that of a M. Petit, a tutor, who had been previously magnetized by 
Dr. Dupotet. ‘The doctor confidently presented this patient to the 
examiners as a person over whom he had supreme power. ‘The 
hour being appointed, and all the parties assembled, the operator 
commenced by putting his patient to sleep; this was the work only 
of afew minutes. The wonderful part of the operation was now to 
be done, namely, that the doctor was, at his pleasure, and without 
speaking, but by merely approximating his fingers to any part of 
the body of the patient, to cause in that part a convulsive motion 
of the muscles. In order to guard against any possible collusion 
between patient and doctor, the committee at this moment handed 
a paper to M. Dupotet, on which were written their instructions as 
to the particular parts. The result of the operations was such as 
to surprise all those who witnessed it ; still the committee did not 
acquire thus far a sufficient number of facts to warrant them in 
drawing any certain conclusion on the subject. They resolved, 
under these circumstances, to persevere ; and, in the course of their 
subsequent experience, came to the knowledge of facts, such as left 
no doubt whatever on their minds that a great and important prin- 
ciple, directly affecting the condition of mankind, now formed the 
subject of their inquiries. 

One of the most singular and overwhelming of the cases which 
come under the head of the more recent and important ones, is that 
of Jules Cloquet, the well-known anatomist in Paris, who had, of 
his own accord, sent in an account of this case to the surgical sec- 
tion of the academy. He was no magnetizer, but, very likely, 
laughed and ridiculed the art with as much asperity as the most 
determined of its enemies. This gentleman, it appears, was called, 
on the 8th April, 1829, to see a Mrs. P., then residing at 151, Rue 
St. Denis, Paris. He found that she had cancer of the breast, and 
that nothing but extirpation {of the disease could effect a cure. 
The lady, at this time, had been attended by the physician whom 
she had long employed, and who was in the habit of magnetizing 
her into a sleep, or rather somnambule (for there is a great differ- 
ence between them), to produce an oblivion of her suffermgs. ‘The 
physician, M. Chapelain, was sensible that no other hope of saving 
his patient from a miserable fate remained than that held out by 
Mr. Cloquet, and he proposed to the surgeon that he should per- 
form the operation whilst she was in a state of magnetic sleep. Iho 
surgeon agreed to it, and the operation was performed accordingly. 
The patient knew nothing whatever of the proceeding, but was kept 
asleep for two days, and, upon being awoke, and informed of what 
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had taken place, she experienced, says M. Cloquet, a very lively 


emotion. 

The power which, it was represented, some somnambulists pos- 
sessed of seeing perfectly through their closed eyelids, formed the 
subject of some very close and attentive examinations. The result 
was, that the commissioners were satisfied, for they looked on, that 
in one case a patient, in this state, was able to read a book b 
seeing it through his eyelids! But this was not all; for although 
his somnambulism continued, yet the patient became very much 
fatigued, and was invited to play a game at écarté, of which he was 
very fond. He showed amazing dexterity all the while, and always 
beat his opponent. It is to be remembered, that during all this 
time the patient was in a state of somnambulism, and, of course, 
was unconscious of what he was doing. The following is the exact 
language in which this respectable commission describe a portion of 
the scene. The name of the patient, it is proper to remember, ts Petit. 


One of the gentlemen present, M. Raynal, formerly inspector of the 
university, played a game at piquet with M. Petit, and lost it. The latter 
handled his cards with the greatest dexterity, and without making any 
mistake. We attempted several times in vain to set him at fault, by taking 
away or changing some of his cards. He counted with surprising facility the 
points marked upon his adversary’s marking card. During all this time, 
we never ceased to examine the eyes, and to hold a candle near them; and 
we always found them exactly closed. We remarked, however, that the 
ball of the eye seemed to move under the eyelids, and to follow the differ- 
ent motions of the hands. Finally, M. Bourdoise declared that, according 
to all human probability, and as far as it was possible to judge by the 
senses, the eyelids were exactly closed. While M. Petit was engaged in a 
second game at piquet, M. Dupotet, upon the suggestion of M. Ribes, 
directed his hand, from behind, towards the patient’s elbow, and the con- 
traction previously observed again took place. Afterwards, upon the sug- 
gestion of M. Bourdois, he magnetized him from behind, and always at the 
distance of more than a foot, with the intention of awakening him, The 
keenness with which the somnambulist engaged in play resisted this action, 
which, without awakening, seemed to annoy and disconcert him. He car- 
ried his hand several times to the back of his head, as if he suffered pain 
in that part. At length he fell into a state of somnolency, which seemed 
like a slight natural sleep ; and some one having spoken to him when in 
this state, he awoke as if with a start. A few moments afterwards, 
M. Dupotet, always placed near him, but at a certain distance, set him 
again to sleep, and we recommenced our experiments. M. Dupotet being 
desirous that not the slightest shadow of doubt should remain with regard 
to the nature of the physical influence exerted at will upon the somnambu- 
list, proposed to place upon M. Petit as many bandages as we might think 
proper, and to operate upon him while in this state. In fact, we covered 
his face down to the nostrils with several neckcloths ; we stopped up with 
gloves the cavity formed by the prominence of the nose, and we covered 
the whole with a black handkerchief, which descended, in the form of a 
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veil, as far as the neck. The attempts to excite the magnetic susceptibility 
by operating at a distance in every way, were then renewed; and, invari- 
ably, the same motions were perceived in the parts towards which the hand 
or the foot was directed. After these new experiments, M. Dupotet having 
taken the bandages off M. Petit, played a game at écarté with him, in 
order to divert him. He played with the same facility as before, and con- 
tinued successful. He became so eager at his game, that he remained in- 
sensible to the influence of M. Bourdois, who, while he was engaged in 
play, vainly attempted to operate upon him from behind, and to make him 
perform a command intimated merely by the will. After his game, the 
somnambulist rose, walked across the room, putting aside the chairs 
which he found in his way, and went to sit down apart, in order to take 
some repose at a distance from the inquisitive experimentalists, who had 
fatigued him. There, M. Dupotet awakened him at the distance of 
several feet ; but it seemed that he was not completely awake, for some 
moments afterwards he again fell asleep, and it was necessary to make 
fresh efforts, in order to rouse him effectually. When awake, he said he 
had no recollection of any thing that took place during his sleep. 


Marvellous and utterly confounding as are these statements, yet 
they are altogether thrown into the shade by some that are to fol- 
low, and which, we confess, that we can hardly bring our minds to 
believe. Here are numerous cases related, in which somnambulists 
who are put to sleep by magnetism are immediately endowed, not 
merely, as in the case of Petit, with a power of seeing through their 
eyelids, but with an actual gift of prophesy, as well as of superior 
knowledge, not to be obtained by any natural or ordinary methods. 
What will the reader think when he is told that the somnambulist 
in his period of sleep, whatever may have been his previous educa- 
tion, is suddenly invested with the faculty of discovering exactly 
the nature and character of his own disease, of determining the 
extent of the period within which he is to suffer, what is to be the 
issue of his complaint, and, above all, the sort of treatment that 
will most certainly cure him, should his disease be at all susceptible 
of aremedy. Paul Villagraud, a student at law, who was paralysed 
as to half his body by a stroke of apoplexy in the country, was 
admitted into La Charité, at Paris, after having been treated in all 
manner of ways at home for sixteen months. Now, the committee 
actually went to the bed where this patient lay, in the hospital, and 
- the physical marks, as they were strongly indicated, of his 

isease. 

They found that the lower left limb was much thinner than the 
right, that the right hand was closed much more firmly than the 
left, that the tongue when drawn out of the mouth was carried 
towards the right commissure, and that the right cheek was more 
convex than the left. Paul was then magnetized, and the result is 
thus stated in the report :— 

“ He recapitulated what related to his treatment, and prescribed 
that, on that same day, a sinapism should be applied to each of his 
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legs for an hour and a half; that next day he should take a bath of 
Bareges; and that, upon coming out of the bath, sinapisms should 
be again applied during twelve hours without interruption, some- 
times to one place, and sometimes to another ; that, upon the fol- 
lowing day, after having taken a second bath of Bareges, blood 
should be drawn from his right arm to the extent of a palette and 
ahalf. Finally, he added, that by following this treatment, he 
would be enabled, upon the 28th, 7. e. three days afterwards, to 
walk without crutches on leaving the sitting, at which, he said, it 
would still be necessary to magnetize him. The treatment which 
he had prescribed was followed ; and upon the day named, the 28th 
September, the committee repaired to the Hépital de la Charité. 
Paul came, supported on his crutches, into the consulting-room, 
where he was magnetized as usual, and placed in a state of som- 
nambulism. In this state, he assured us, that he should return to 
bed without the use of his crutches, without support. Upon 
awaking, he asked for his crutches,—we told him that he had no 
longer any need of them. In fact, he rose, supported himself on 
the paralysed leg, passed through the crowd who followed him, 
debetcaled the step of the chambre d’experiences, crossed the 
second court de la Charité, ascended two steps, and when he 
arrived at the bottom of the stair he sat down. After resting two 
minutes, he ascended, with the assistance of an arm and the balus- 
trade, the twenty-four steps of stairs which led to the room where 
he slept, went to bed without support, sat down again for a moment, 
and then took another walk in the room, to the great astonishment 
of all the other patients, who, until then, had seen him constantly 
confined to bed. From this day Paul never resumed his crutches.” 

But these wonders are nothing compared with the miracles which 
were subsequently performed by the agency of this patient during 
somnambulism, particularly in the facility with which he saw 
through his closed eyelids. Many trials of this power were wit- 
nessed by the commissioners, who took every imaginable method 
within their power to guard against deception. 

If our utmost astonishment has been excited by the recital of 
the prodigies to which hitherto our attention has been confined, 
what shall be the nature of our feelings when we come to the con- 
templation of two more cases, the circumstances of which are just as 
authentic as those of any of the former cases! What will any 
reader think when he is told that two persons, from the commonest 
ranks of life, are suddenly inspired, by means of magnetism, with 
such a degree of supernatural endowments, that they can predict 
to the instant the period when they themselves shall be seized with 
fits, or can point out the true seat, nature, and proper treatment of 
diseases in others! We have just seen an illustration of the first 
of these cases, and an example of the other will be found in the 
following most extraordinary narrative : 

Miss Celina Sauvage was made the subject of experiment upon 
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eight different occasions, in the presence of the members of the 
committee. On three of those occasions, it was found that this 
lady exhibited a strange tendency to discourse of the diseases of those 
whom she touched during her state of somnambulism, and she always 
concluded by pointing out, with astonishing accuracy of information 
and judgment, the remedies best adapted to the complaint. One 
of the members of the commission, M. Marc, determined upon 
putting her powers tothe test, and announced that he would submit 
himself to her investigations. The lady was accordingly magne- 
tized, and upon being requested to examine attentively the gentle- 
man’s state of health, she proceeded in her inquiries, and literally 
overwhelmed the spectators in amazement at the perfection of her 
diagnosis. Another case is likewise given, where she showed the 
same unaccountable skill and knowledge: the third of the cases 
cited by the commissioners, in which this somnambulist manifested 
her power, is exceedingly curious: 


Upon an occasion of great delicacy, when very able physicians, several 
of whom are members of the Academy, had prescribed a mercurial treat- 
ment for an obstruction (engorgement) of the glands of the neck, which 
they attributed toa syphilitic taint, the family of the patient under this 
treatment, alarmed at the appearance of some serious consequences, wished 
to have the advice of a somnatnbulist. The reporter was called in to assist 
at a consultation, and he did not neglect to take advantage of this new 
opportunity of adding to what the committee had already seen. He found the 
patient to be a young married woman, Madame La C—, having the whole 
right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a great congeries of glands 
close upon each other. One of them was opened, and emitted a yellowish 
purulent matter. 

Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac magnetized in presence of the 
reporter, placed herself in connexion with this patient, and affirmed that 
the stomach had been attacked by a substance like poison; that there was 
a slight inflammation of the intestines; that, in the upper part of the neck, 
on the right side, there was a scrofulous complaint, which ought to have 
been more considerable than it was at present; that, by following a sooth- 
ing treatment, which she prescribed, the disease would be mitigated in the 
course of fifteen days or three weeks. This treatment consisted of some 
grains of magnesia, eight leeches applied to the pit of the stomach, water- 
gruel, a saline cathartic every week, two clysters each day, one of a de- 
coction of Peruvian bark (kina), and, immediately after, another, of the 
roots of the marsh-mallow, friction of the limbs with ether, a bath every 
week ; food made of milk (/aitage), light meats, and abstinence from wine. 
This treatment was followed for some time, and there was a perceptible 
amelioration of the symptoms. But the impatience of the patient, who 
did not think her recovery proceeding with sufficient rapidity, determined 
the family to call another consultation of physicians, who decided that she 
should again be placed under mercurial treatment. From this period the 
reporter ceased to attend the patient; and he learnt that the administration 
of the mercury had produced very serious affections of the stomach, which 
terminated her existence after two months of acute suffering. A procés- 
verbal upon opening the body, signed by MM. Fouquier, Marjolin; Oru- 
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veillier, and Foissac, verified the existence of a scrofulous or tubercular 
obstruction of the glands of the neck, two small cavities full of pus, pro. 
ceeding from the tubercles at the top of each of the lungs; the mucous 
membrane of the great cul-de-sac of the stomach was almost entirely de- 
stroyed. These gentlemen ascertained besides, that there was no indication 
of the presence of any syphilitic disease, whether old or recent. 


With respect to the degree of credit to be attached to these 
statements, we really have nothing to say, but that they are placed 
before us on as sound a basis as it is possible for human evidence 
to be put on. Thus, then, we are strongly urged to believe in 
the existence of facts which are altogether contrary to our ex- 
perience. Is it possible, one may reasonably ask, if such things 
can happen? Is it possible that individuals, under any circum- 
stances, can see through their shut eyelids, and can be suddenly 
endowed, by any ceremony conducted by another person, with 
knowledge and foresight such as no mortal was ever endowed with 
before? ‘These are questions which will suggest themselves to 
every reasoning mind. One admonition, however, is applicable to 
those who are interested in contemplating such subjects as these. 
Experience has proved, that the influences which may be exercised 
over the nervous powers of man, are altogether unlimited both in 
their extent and in their nature. Hence is it always unwise, and 
even irrational, for any one to say, on a subject so mysterious, that 
this fact is impossible, and that that fact could never have taken 
place. Let us humbly and diligently inquire, but not decide. Vast 
and beneficial are the uses of deliberation in such matters. We are 
not at liberty to doubt when evidence is positive; and if only half 
of what we have read in Mr. Colquhoun’s work be founded in 
truth, how magnificent is the prospect of utility, in the largest 
sense of that word, which science, in this particular department, 
affords us. 





Art. II]. — Teoria Delle Leggi Della Sicurezza Sociale.— 
Theory of the Laws for the Security of Society. By Guivanni 
CarMIGNANI, Knight of the Order of Merit, and Professor of 
the University of Pisa. 4 vols. 8vo. Pisa. 1832. 


Up to a comparatively recent era in the history of European 
civilization, the theory acted on in every community where a 
legislative power existed, was that the best method of putting down 
crime was to denounce against its commission the heaviest of 
penalties. The severer the punishment, thought our ancestors, the 
greater will be the dread of incurring it. That this erroneous view 
is not quite obliterated from the minds of intelligent men, may be 
easily-proved by a reference to some late proceedings of the French 
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chambers. ‘During the discussions of the 28th April, 1832, which 
took place on the a“? code, several members showed by their, 
speeches how deeply they had imbibed the principles of this 
false theory ; they considered the efficacy of a penal law to consist 
altogether in the influence which its denunciation of extreme 
punishment would have in preventing men from committing 
crime. ‘This notion has been the source of a series of penal laws 
in many countries; and, though the cruelty which characterised 
them had been frequently the theme of complaint, yet it was only 
in modern times that the deficiency of those laws to effect the 
object for which they had been framed, was made manifest to the 
eyes of every civilized nation in the globe. Italy counts amongst 
her sons some of the earliest and the most useful apostles of the 
new principles, among which are the names of Beccaria, Filangieri, 
and, as a worthy successor of such men, Carmignani, the author of 
the present important work. In France the doctrine has been 
zealously and ably diffused by Cousin, Guizot, the Duc de Broglie, 
&c.; whilst in England the names of Romilly and Mackintosh have 
derived their chief lustre from theirconnection with its advocacy. 
The object of the labours of these illustrious writers has been to 
prove that the threat of punishment is not sufficient to deter 
from crime, and that regarded in its real character, it is only a 
means of expiation. 

The principle which enforces the belief that human societies 
cannot be maintained without coercion and restraint, is discussed 
at considerable length by M. Carmignani, who opposes it not 
merely with zeal, but with a powerful artillery of reasoning. The 
instincts, this writer contends, of human nature would always 
directly tend to the happiness and security of society, whilst the 
laws which they possess, should be the result principally of ex- 
perience, and the judgment exercised upon the facts which that 
experience had sdlietal These laws would constitute what is 
called natural law, and as such would necessarily from their origin, 
command the obedience of every community. But then it is 
further made apparent by the author, that the aid of political law 
is essential to the execution of the natural law. In all cases where 
the happiness of society is to be attained, the principle of utility is 
that which prevails ; but when the safety of society is to be provided 
for, when danger menaces it either in the persons of its members 
or their property, then the paramount principle to be acted on is 
that of necessity. It is evident, then, that social happiness is the 
consequence of the natural tendencies of men’s instincts, whilst the 
security of society must result from their united deliberations ; 
and, in this case, the law is not the guide of human actions— 
it is rather the limit to them. Such being the case, it fol- 
lows that the members of society ought to vi the power of 
maintaining their safety, and therefore they are justified in 
making laws for that purpose. But that purpose fulfilled, they 
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have no right to go farther. If such principles as these were in 
action, it would follow that no act would be an offence except that 
which is injurious to society. Now, though every act of this nature 
is morally, as well as legally, an offence, still the legislature, in 
punishing it, has no right to go upon any other criterion than the 
amount of the injury to society, and certainly not upon the 
quantity of perverse malice which may have actuated the delin- 
uent. 

, One of the most interesting parts of these volumes, is the series 
of pages devoted to the consideration of the question as to the 
degree of guilt in certain cases where physical and moral causes 
ean be traced as having had influence on the individual committin 
the offence. Under this head, M. Carmignani calls our attention 
to a variety of important questions. He unhesitatingly condemns 
the practice of nearly all legislatures, in fixing too early an age, 
such as that of sixteen, as the period when youth ceases to afford 
impunity to crime. With respect to attempts to commit offences, 
the author would propose to make a very careful distinction. 
By the word attempt, he understands some act maliciously done, 
and having the apparent character of being a suitable means for the 
completion of a crime. He shows, next, that this attempt should 
never be punished with the same severity as the crime itself, 
inasmuch as in the latter case the safety of society is not violated, 
it is merely put in danger. 

In speaking of the principles by which the infliction of punish- 
ment by a state should be modified, M. Carmignani contends that 
no tribunal ought to assume the power of imitating Divine justice, 
and to punish an offender merely by way of making him expiate 
his crime. No other consideration, he maintains, should enter into 
the question of the amount of punishment, save that which exclu- 
sively referred to the safety of the state ; and even then a govern- 
ment is morally obliged to ‘lend strictly within the bounds of actual 
necessity. 

The author recommends the constant exercise of moral power to 
restrain the tendency to crime; and hence, that all manifestations 
on the part of a government of its power to punish crime, should, as 
much as possible, bear the character of being combinations, in 
which prudence and strength are guided byjustice. Itis a great error 
to look upon punishment as a sort of compensation for crime ; and 
the greatest calamities have followed from the adoption of a principle 
which holds out that the threat of punishment will be most suc- 
cessful when its denunciation is most severe. M. Carmignani con- 
siders it altogether impolitic to attempt to make their punishment 
the means of moral improvement to delinquents. We, however, 
are far from agreeing with the author in these views ; and we are 
“sees that very different ones from those avowed would have 

een entertained by M. Carmignani, were he yee with the 
beneficial consequences of measures adopted in the United States 
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of America, and in Geneva, founded on the principle of moral cor- 
rection. Indeed, it would appear that there is no attribute of state 
punishment so precious in the eyes of our learned professor, as its 
certainty ; and, if that be secured, every thing else, he seems to be 
convinced, will go smoothly and successfully forward. Every 
government, therefore, should make it a point to satisfy, by every 
means in its power, that portion of society in which there is the 
greatest tendency to crime, that the application of punishment, in 
case it is provoked, will be as certain as the return of the morning 
sun. ‘This assurance is the only resource of a state that seeks to 
eradicate all disposition to criminal acts. Every bad project, 
observes the author—every wicked contrivance—is the effect of a 
speculation—a calculation founded on the chances of impunity. 
Break up those chances—destroy the possibility of impunity—and 
then, and then only, do you effectually stop crime. The legislature 
which inflicts the punishment should mix up with their laws for 
that purpose, a sentiment of generosity which would induce them to 
avoid every sort of cruelty, every thing in the shape of unnecessary 
severity, as nothing can be more unwise, in any view of the case, in a 
government, than to reckon upon the gross feelings or insensibility of 
a people. 

To that portion of the work of M. Carmignani, which treats of 
capital punishment, we directed our attention with the greater in- 
terest, inasmuch as Italy was the country in which, for the first 
time, the great proposal was promulgated for abolishing the penalty 
of death. It is evident that he feels himself in a dilemma as to 
the recommendation which he should offer in respect of this punish- 
ment. Theoretically, he would say, that no judge constituted by a 
state, has the power, on the part of the society composing that state, 
to take away the life of another, unless the end that is to be gained 
cannot be reached by milder means. The right of existence is the 
fundamental and primary attribute of a man when he enters into 
society, and it should stand good, under all circumstances, until he 
became the common enemy of society. An individual who perpe- 
trates high treason, makes himself the foe of the whole community ; 
the death of such a person would be produced simply by the general 
impulse of society to rise up and kill the culprit ; and, therefore, 
the law, in consigning him to death, only decently and officially 
declares the natural conviction of society. Here, then, the pu- 
nishment of death is indispensable ; it is inflicted, not for the pur- 
pose of frightening others from a similar crime, but it follows as-@ 
necessary consequence of the horror with which men are inspired 
against an intolerable nuisance. In all cases, then, which do not 
come under the description here set forth, the punishment of death 
is not only unjust, but it is impolitic, because insuffieient as a 
menace, inasmuch as the threat confounds the effect of death 


already experienced with the contemplation of death yet to be 
undergone. 
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M. Carmignani shows, in several parts of his work, how mis. 
chievously his mind is acted on by the influence of the false theor 
which he holds, to the effect that there is no use in attempting to 
turn the circumstances of a captive criminal into the means of his 
moral amelioration. With such sentiments in his breast, it is not 
surprising that he should propose to attach infamy and civil death 
to certain classes of crime. but this proceeding would be not 
merely an act of weakness, but also one of guilt, because it assumes 
the incorrigibility of the human mind, under certain circumstances, 
and, au g very effectually contributes to realize the very theory 
which gave it birth. Experience shows that this speculation has no 
real foundation in human nature, and that great advantage may 
accrue from leaving to the unhappy delinquent a hope that, by re- 
pentance, he may assuage his evil fortune, and merit the forgive- 
ness of the society which he had injured. In allotting the amount 
of the punishment according to the nature of the offence, M. Car- 
mignani recommends that all crimes should be rated in importance 
according to the extent to which they prejudice the safety of society. 
Finding out the offence which is most injurious, that should be the 
one against which such a punishment ought to be denounced as 
would be calculated, from its mildness, its accordance with public 
opinion, and other necessary qualifications, to put a stop to the 
commission of the crime. 

When the author comes to consider the constitution of the tri- 
bunals of criminal justice, it is wonderful to contemplate how be- 
reft he is of his usual sagacity and liberality. There are two 
principles, he says, of criminal proceeding: the one is by open 
accusation, the other by inquisition or information. The first 
mode is essentially nothing more than a regular contest between 
two adversaries, each seeking to influence the judge in his favour, 
and using all the arts of rhetoric to do that which was formerly 
accomplished in the arena by mortal combat for similar purposes. 
In the second mode of prosecution, that by inquisition, M. Car- 
mignani tells us (and he appears to be delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of opening our eyes), that the judge performs his duty de- 
liberately, and at first, in a secret manner, weighing every thing 
with the greatest caution, carefully investigating every fact, and 
accumulating the proofs only after the severest and most delicate 
analysis. We cannot follow the learned author through this,por- 
tion of his work, and shall content ourselves with noticing his 
remarks on the institution of juries, which, in our humble judg- 
ment, he very unjustly disparages. He says, that, on a great 
many occasions, the administration of justice is not properly 
effected, unless those who decide are as good judges of the law as 
of the fact in a given case; but that such qualification is wanted 
in the class which most contributes to make up juries. ‘The ver- 
dict of a jury is often capricious ; it is often given from mere 
impulse ; and is not to be relied on as an unimpeachable authority 
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even in matters of fact, to say nothing of questions of law; and, 
further, the author observes, that the unanimity which is essential 
to the value of any jury at all, can only be obtained by measures 
of coercion, such as the starvation system that is in such vogue 
in England. The upshot of the professor’s remarks upon this 
part of the subject is really neither more nor less than this—that 
an inquisition, a private and irresponsible tribunal of justice, is the 
best fora state! However, even he, who, by strictly following his 
theory of justice, comes to the conclusion that such a tribunal 
as that composed of a secret judge, who proseeutes in the dark, 
is the most to be preferred by any wise government ; even he, we 
repeat, is under the necessity of yielding a little to that extorting 
force which the weight of truth is always sure to exercise upon 
every mind which admits it. He acknowledges, in total defiance 
of every principle of consistency, that, in trials for political offences, 
a jury is the safest medium of decision, because, in all such in- 
stances, the question at issue is, whether the act impugned is one 
of hostility against the state, or merely a legitimate act performed 
by a citizen. In these cases, M. Carmignani condescends to make 
the strange admission, that there is a greater chance of the go- 
vernment acting with a selfish bias when a party, than the people, 
But, whether or not, it shall be by juries or commissioners, or 
appointed agents of any kind, that the proceedings connected with 
criminal justice shall be carried on,—this rule, at all events, should 
ever prevail—namely, that the institution in which the people have 
greatest confidence is the one to be preferred. 

The work of M. Carmignani should be in the hands of every 
sound lawyer; and we trust that some spirited member of the 
profession will contribute a version of the contents to English lite- 
rature, if it were only for the purpose of showing, by a specimen, 
what a rich mine of legal mt constitutional Bnowledge may be 
obtained from foreign writers. 





Art. IlI.—Characteristics of Goethe, from the German of Falk, 
Von Muller, &c. with Notes,.Original and Translated, Illus- 
trative of German Literature. By Saran Austin. In 3 vols. 
8vo. London: Wilson. 1833. 


Tue plan of this work is altogether new, and, on the whole, it appears 
to us a very successful one. The contents are composed of a series 
of selections, either from the published or manuscript accounts, 
given by the intimate friends of the hero of the biography, and 
thus a variety in the picture of his character is attained, which very 
considerably adds to the pleasure of the reader. 

The materials of these volumes have been chiefly drawn from a 
recent work, entitled Recollections of Goethe, by Johann Falk, an 
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intimate friend of the deceased. ‘To these materials, it had been 
- originally the intention of Mrs. Austin exclusively to adhere ; but 
her resolution was subsequently changed, by finding that much of 
what would prove new and interesting to the British public, might 
be added from various sources, to which she was so fortunate as to 
have access. The first two volumes, then, may be properly de- 
scribed as containing a series of illustrations of Goethe’s mind, inthe 
several important relations in which he stood to his cotemporaries. 
The third volume is devoted to memoirs of the noble family of the 
Grand Duke Carl-August of Saxe-Weimar, whose intimate asso- 
ciation with Goethe appears, to Mrs Austin, to merit a niche in 
the same temple beside the bust of her own adoration. 

The first volume contains Falk’s reminiscences, in which Goethe 
is presented to us in the agreable shape in which he appeared 
amongst his familiar friends. In common with many other great 
men, Goethe seems to have been indebted for the peculiar impress 
which marked his genius to his mother. All who were acquainted 
with parent and child, concur in the fact, that his moral # yey 
was almost a complete imitation, even in the smallest details, of 
that which she possessed, and developed before him from his 
earliest existence. 

The love of nature which las so strikingly characterised the long 
life of Goethe, manifested itself whilst yet he was very young. 
We learn, too, from his associates, that no subject for conversation 
seemed to be prefered by him with more ardour, than that which 
related to natural history. Talk declares that a person could not 
better recommend himself to Goethe for ever, than by presenting 
him with some object of nature, which differed iu any respect from 
those forms of organization with which he was every day familiar. 
The paw of an arctic bear, the tooth of a lion, the twisted horn 
of a chamois, made Goethe the eternal friend of any one who pre- 
sented it. 

But to these subjects of natural history alone, Goethe was far 
from confining himself. Falk gives us a highly interesting account 
of a conversation which he held with the great poet on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and on political institutions. The first of the 
topics was introduced by the occurrence of the death of Wieland, 
which produced a change of tone and manner in Goethe that as- 
tonished all his friends. Falk ventured to put the question to his 
companion, what he thought was, at the moment of speaking, the 
occupation of Wieland’s soul. Goethe, who had always been a firm 
believer in existence after death, replied, “ Nothing petty, nothing 
unworthy, nothing out of keeping with that moral greatness which 
he all his life sustained.” Following up the train of thought which 
this interrogatory had opened upon his mind, the eloquent speaker 
proceeded to develop his views of a future life ina strain of solemn 
feeling, which renders them worthy of the deepest attention. 
Goethe then declared it to be his firmest conviction, that the de- 
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struction of such high powers of soul as his friend possessed, was a 
thing that never, and under no possible circumstances, could even 
come into question. Nature, said he, isnot such a prodigal spendthrift 
of her capital. Goethe was now warmed by his theme, and proceeded 
thus to unfold his sentiments as to the individual existence of the 
soul after death. He begins by stating, that his hypothesis of the 
continuance of existence hereafter, has been recommended to him 
after the experience of many years of observation ; but how much 
or how little of this individual existence is worthy to endure, is a 
point which can only be known to the Deity. He assumes various 
classes and orders of the primary elements of all existences, as 
the germs of all phenomena in nature; these he calls souls, as 
they are the source of the animation of the whole, and proposes to 
give them the designation of monades. Now experience shows, 
that some of these monades are so insignificant, that they are 
adapted merely to some subordinate use only ; whilst other monades, 
which are strong and powerful, draw into their sphere all that ap- 
proaches them, transmitting into their own nature every thing over 
which this influence prevails. ‘Thus the human body, a plant, any 
of the inferior sated, and even a star, has this power of assimi- 
lation. ‘The inference to which Goethe arrives at last is, that there 
are monades of worlds, souls of worlds, as well as monades of ants 
and souls of ants; and that both, if not actually identical, are at 
least of cognate origin. He then proceeded as follows : 


Every sun, every planet, bears within itself the germ of a higher ful- 
filment, in virtue of which its development is as regular, and must take 
place according to the same laws, as the development of a rose-tree, by 
means of leaf, stalk, and flower. You may call the germ an idea, ora 
monad, as you please; J have no objection. Enough that it is invisible, 
and antecedent to the visible external development. We must not be 
misled by the /arve or imperfect forms of the intermediate states, which 
this idea or germ may assume in its transitions. One and the same meta- 
morphosis, or capacity of transformation in nature, produces a rose out of a 
leaf, a caterpillar out of an egg, and again a butterfly out of the caterpillar. 

The inferior monades, too, belong to a superior because they must, 
not because it particularly conduces to their pleasure. This takes place in 
general naturally enough. Let us observe this hand, for instance. It con- 
tains parts which are every moment at the service of that chief monas, 
which had the power, at their first rise into being, to attach them to itself. 

y means of them I can play this or that piece of music; I can make my 
fingers fly as I will over the keys of a pianoforte. They certainly thus pro- 
cure me a delightful intellectual pleasure; but they are deaf: it is the 
chief monas alone that hears. I may therefore presume that my hand, 
or my fingers, are little or not at all interested in my playing. The 
exercise of monades, by means of which I procure for myself an enjoyment, 
- very little for the good of my subjects; unless, perhaps, that it tires 
them. 

How much better off they would be as to sensual enjoyment, could 
they, instead of idly roaming over the keys of my piano, fly about the 
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meadows like busy bees, perch in a tree, or revel among its blosscms; and 
doubtless the materials for all this exist in them. The moment of death, 
which is thence most appropriately called dissolution, is that in which the 
chief or ruling monas dismisses all those subordinate monades which have 
hitherto been faithful vassals in her service. I therefore regard the quit- 
ting life, as well as the rising into it, as a spontaneous act of this chief 
monas ; which, from its very constitution, is utterly unknown to us. 

All monades are by nature so indestructible, that even in the moment 
of dissolution they do not abate or lose any thing of their activity, but con- 
tinue their progress uninterruptedly. ‘They quit their old connections onl 
to enter into new ones at the same instant. At the change, all depends 
upon the degree of strength of the germ of fulfilment contained in this or 
that monas. Whether the monas be that of a cultivated human soul, of a 
beaver, of a bird, or of a fish, makes an immense difference. And here, as 
soon as we desire to explain to ourselves in any degree the phenomena of 
nature, we come to the class or order of the souls which we are compelled 
to assume. Swedenborg examined into this in his peculiar manner, and 
employs an image for the illustration of his thoughts, than which a more 
felicitous one could not perhaps be found. He likens the abode in which 
souls dwell, to a space divided into three main chambers, in the centre of 
which isa large hall. We will assume now, that out of these three cham- 
bers various sorts of creatures, as for instance, fishes, birds, dogs, cats, &c. 
repair into the large hall; certainly a very mixed company! What would 
be the immediate consequence? The pleasure of being together would 
soon be at an end. Sudden and violent friendships would give place to 
more violent quarrels ; at length, like would consort with like, fish with fish, 
bird with bird, dog with dog, and cat with cat; and each of these several 
kinds would endeavour, if possible, to get possession of a separate chamber. 
Here we have the full and true history of our monades, and of their depar- 
ture from this earth. Each monas goes to the place whither it belongs; 
into the water, into the air, into the fire, into the stars; nay, the mys- 
terious attraction which draws it thither, involves at the same time the 
secret of its future destination. 

Annihilation is utterly out of the question; but the possibility of being 
caught on the way by some more powerful, and yet baser monas, and subor- 
dinate to it,—this is unquestionably a very serious consideration ; and I, 
for my part, have never been able entirely to divest myself of the fear of it, 
in the way of a mere observation of nature.—pp. 72—76. 


At this moment, M. Falk relates, Goethe was interrupted by 
the barking of a dog; and having a natural yore 0 to ' the 
canine race, he sprang hastily to the window, and cried out, “ Take 
what form you will, vile larva, you shall not subjugate me!” Then 
turning to his companion, after a pause, he said, “ This rabble of 
creation is extremely offensive ; it is a perfect pack of monades, 
with which we are thrown together in this planetary nook ; their 
company will do us little honour with the inhabitants if they happen 
to hear any thing about them.” 

We have not hesitated to devote a considerable space to the 
exposition of Goethe’s principles on these, the most important sub- 
jects of consideration to mankind; for our object was to hold up 
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to the contemplation of every serious thinker, an example of a man 
so highly endowed, a genius sinking blindly into paradoxes, which 
would be ridiculous if they were not mischievous. So then, accord- 
ing to the imaginative theory of Goethe, all our knowledge of the 
planet which we inhabit is nothing more than (as Falk expresses it) 
mere botch-work. But we cannot follow the writer through the 
whole of the extravagances of Goethe’s moral and religious system ; 
we infinitely prefer meeting him in the quiet circle of his friends, 
when he is amusing himself so very amiably by seeking to afford 
amusement to others. Falk observes of his friend, that upon 
certain subjects, and before persons of ‘uncongenial character and 
sentiments, he was extremely reserved ; but if any favourite topic 
rose in his mind, then was it that all the abundance of his fancy 
was displayed. His merriment was sometimes purchased at too 
dear a rate, and his love of fantastic exploits sometimes impelled 
him to acts which he might have had reason to regret. One even- 
ing Goethe, Wieland, and Falk, were assembled at the country- 
house of the Dowager Duchess Amelia, at Tiefurth. It happened, 
that as the party were seated together listening to Wieland, as he 
read out the Knights of Aristophanes, which he had translated for 
the Atheneum, the reigning duke, who had just returned from the 
chase, entered the apartment. As the evening was chill, a fire had 
been lighted ; but the duke, who had just come out of the air, found 
the room too warm, and raised one of the windows to admit fresh 
air. Goethe, seeing that some of the ladies, who were thinly clad, 
suffered from the draft, left his chair, walked on tip-toe lest he should 
disturb Wieland, and let down the window. The duke, on seeing 
the window closed, became angry, and asked who had dared to 
resist his commands. Goethe presented himself with reverential 
gravity before the duke, and said, “ Your highness has the power 
of life and death over all your subjects. Upon me let judgment 
and sentence be pronounced.” 

One afternoon in August, Falk paid a visit to Goethe, whom he 
found sitting in a white waistcoat on a little grass plot, under the 
Shade of some trees. The day was Friday, and the next evening 
was appointed for a performance at the theatre. <A principal actor 
had just sent in his resignation in the piece, a circumstance which 
threw Goethe, then we believe a superintendant of the drama, into 
a mortal passion ; for it was the obligation of every director of a 
theatre to provide that there should be a regular performance, and 
a piece of the highest merit, for every night. “ ‘There,” exclaimed 
Goethe, as soon as he saw Falk, “ there sits the monster in long 
sleeves, and laughs at me for being such a fool as to be out of humour 
with the world—as if I did not know how things are ordered in it, 
and that every thing in it and upon it is covered with dirt.”— 
“Such avanies,” resumed Goethe, still somewhat angrily, (while 
he poured out a glass of red wine, and motioned me to sit by him 
on the bench,) “‘ must I now endure with patience from people who, 
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when they come into Weimar at one gate, are looking for ancther 
at which to quit it. For this, I have been for fifty years a favourite 
writer of that which you are pleased to call the German nation ; for 
this, [ have had seat and voice, for twenty or thirty years, in the 
privy council of Weimar—at last, to be at the mercy of such fellows 
as these! The devil! That I, at my time of life, should suffer such 
a trigi-comedy to be played, and act the principal character in it 
myself, I never could have conceived nor dreamt! You will tell 
me, I know, that all theatrical affairs are, at bottom, nothing but 
dirt—for you have looked far enough behind the curtain—and that, 
therefore, I should do welt to let the whole beggarly business go its 
own way as soon as possible: but I must tell you, in answer, that 
the intrenchment which a good general defends is also dirt; yet he 
must not turn his back on it, unless he would have his own honour 
trodden in the dirt. We are not, for that, to accuse him of any 
predilection for dirt ; and so I hope you will acquit me of any such 
tastes, on the same grounds.” 

During the reign of the young Duke of Weimar, that place 
became the resort of men of genius from all parts of Germany. 
The most motley of groups was to be found there betimes. The 
Duke’s treasurer used to delight in recounting many items of ex- 
penditure paid from the royal funds on behalf of these dependants, 
such as payments for breeches for so many poets, so many ducats 
for waistcoats, or shoes and stockings for the use of the literati. 
The Duke passed a great deal of his time with the intellectual 
circle, with which his court was always crowded, and his maitre 
@hotel frequently received a nocturnal summons to prepare, by 
the next morning, a sumpter waggon, or travelling kitchen, for 
that the court would start on an excursion at the earliest dawn. 
In the morning the company sallied forth for the neighbouring 
forest, where they mixed in merry groups, and passed their time 
delightfully. One of the staple amusements of these gipsy parties 
was a drama of a greater or less kind. The theatres consisted of 
some beautiful spots where imposing scenery abounded, and at 
Ettersburgh, the traces of these forest stages are still pointed out. 
Wieland used to tell very humourously an anecdote about Goethe. 
The venerable Gleim came to Weimar after having read Werther, 
and hoped to be able to see the promising young author. He 
brought with him the last Gottingen almanack, and was reading It 
to the company where he had been invited to — the evening, 
when a young man, booted and spurred, dressed in a short green 
shooting jacket, which was thrown open, entered the room, and 
mingled with the audience. After listening for some time with 
great attention, the sportsman rose from his chair, and bowing with 
great courtesy, offered to relieve Gleim in the duty which he had 
undertaken of reader to the company. ‘The old gentleman could 
not resist a proposal so liberally made, and he placed the almanack 
in the hands of the stranger, who began forthwith to proceed where 
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Gleim had left off. ‘“ But oh! Apollo and all ye Muses—not for- 
etting the Graces,” exclaimed Wieland, telling the story after 
old Gleim’s fashion, “ what was I then to hear?” At first, the 
young man read smoothly enough, and no one could complain that 
any portion of the beauties of the pieces read, lost their effect from ° 
not being conveyed to the audience with due emphasis. “ All at 
once,” used old Gleim to say, “ it was as if some wild and wanton 
devil had taken possession of the young reader, and I saw the Wild 
Huntsman himself before me in his own person!” ‘The fact was, 
that Goethe, for such was the real name of the pretended sportsman, 
took up the office of reader for the purpose of having a little fun; 
for he poured forth all manner of poetry, hexameters, Se grel verses, 
iambics, and lyrics, in the greatest profusion, asthenia that he 
read them from the almanack, at the same time that they were 
merely the creatures of his own brain. Gleim used to add, that 
in the midst of the wild and humourous fantasies with which 
Goethe treated his audience that night, he heard many detached 
bursts of magnificent thoughts, such as would have made the per- 
sons to whom Goethe attributed them, go down on their knees and 
thank God for such favours. At last, Gleim turned round to 
Wieland, who was present in the company where this exhibition 
was going on, and exclaimed, “ This is either Goethe or the devil !” 
" —,. declared Wieland, “‘ Goethe has the devil in him again 
to-day.” 

The characteristics of Goethe which we have hitherto been con- 
sidering, belong to that class which are distinguished by Mrs. 
Austin under the head of “ Goethe pourtrayed from familiar per- 
sonal intercourse. Before concluding this branch, it is proper to 
notice some particulars which have been given, under very inte- 
resting circumstances, of the person and habits of Goethe. A 
young German student made a journey to Weimar in 1822, for the 
purpose of gratifying his longing desire to see the great poet. He 
walked about the residence of Goethe for upwards of two months, 
without being able to gratify his curiosity, until at last he prevailed 
on a neighbour of the famous lion to allow him to look over his wall. 
This he received full liberty to do, and having taken his station, 
on the very day he obtained the privilege, he enjoyed a full view of 
Goethe in his garden. We shall give the description, not only as 
the subject itself is interesting, but also as a specimen of the 
temper and feeling of a German boy, who had only attained six- 
teen years of age: 


‘Dearest friend, be well assured Goethe’s greatness manifests itself in 
his whole form and aspect. He is hale and active as a man of forty. His 
majestic gait, his straight and lofty forehead, the noble form of his head, 
his fiery eye, arched nose—all about him cries aloud, Faust, Margarethe, 
Gétz, Iphigenic, Tasso, and I know not what besides. Never did I see so 
handsome and vigourous a man of so advanced an age. 

‘‘I see him, when the weather is fine, daily in his garden; and that is 
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as great a delight and amusement to me, as it is to others to look at busts, and 
fine pictures, and beautiful engravings. You may believe me or not, as you 
please ; but when I tell you that I had rather see him than all the engray- 
ings and pictures in the world, I tell you only the pure and naked truth. 

“He usually goes up and down the garden-walks with slow steps, with- 
out sitting ; but often stops over against some plant or flower, and stands 
still for half an hour at a time, observing or meditating. Could I but 
guess his thoughts and his discourse with himself at such moments! 
‘hen, when he turns away from the plants and flowers, he sometimes goes 
to play with his sweet grand-children. 

‘IT speak with Goethe through my eyes, though he sees: me not; for I 
stand behind a hedge, hidden from him by the bushes. ‘This’ all sounds 
very strange and romantic, but itis truly thus. And, indeed, thus is it 
well; anc better than if I had really seen him and spoken with him ;—J 
well know why. For suppose he condescended to talk with me,—what in, 
all the world could a boy of sixteen, like me, be to him in conversation ? 
He talk to me! He has something better to do, indeed ! 

‘‘Oh, my most honoured friend, if you were but here for once—in the 
garden, and by my side! How happy shall I be when it is really spring ; 
when the buds burst: then will I diligently watch Goethe’s conversation 
with the flowers, and the birds, and the light, in his nearer intercourse 
with nature; and I will write you all that I know about it, and all that f 
can so much as guess.~—‘‘ Yours,” &c.—vol. ii. pp. 102—104. 


After having thus seen Goethe contemplated in all the bearings 
of his character, as that character was appreciated by his intimate 
friends, we are next led to regard him in the light of a man of action. 
The materials for thisillustration are deduced from the speech spoken 
by the Chancellor of Weimar, Von Muller, at Erfurt, on the 12th 
September, 1832, at a meeting of the Academy of Useful Sciences. 
But there is nothing material in the statement of the chancellor, 
concerning Goethe, which is not afterwards more fully detailed 
in the early portion of the third volume, entitled, “ Notes on 
Goethe,” and even these are only extracted from the Bibliotheque 
Universelle de Geneve. In the notes will be found a long enu- 
meration of the principal works of this great author, as well as a 
copious account of the chief events of his life; but the portion 
which deserves most attention, on the score of novelty, is the de- 
fence of Goethe against the charges of servility to those in power, 
and of his illiberality in his views of popular rights. The writer 
of the article begins by assuring us, that his hero had a decided 
aversion to all violent shocks, particularly in settled governments. 
At the same time he was an enthusiastic stickler for reform, and 
hailed every fresh accession of light on the human race with a sort 
of transport. That Goethe had a love of improvement, and that 
he sympathised very cordially with his kind, are facts established 
beyond all doubt by the reform which he established in the govern- 
ment of his country. In Weimar, he founded a most excellent 
institution, called the I'ree School of Design, which was destined 
to have the effect of continually bringing forward useful talent and 
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skill, and of diffusing amongst the inferior classes a taste for art 
and science. The sphere of activity for the mind was still more 
nobly extended by Goethe ina ‘i in which he was joined by his 
friend Meyer, of giving prizes for attempts in the art of design. 
The prizes were given annually, and produced a degree of compe- 
tition which was attended with a vast diffusion of a spirit of in- 
dustry amongst the people of Germany. But the merits and 
faults of Goethe, as a writer and politician, have been frequently 
and amply discussed in this country. His personal and private 
history are less known amongst us. 

Goethe was always happiest when he was in the society of his 
daughter in-law and grand-children. He had them about him in 
all his leisure moments, and always betrayed for them a deep and 
tender attachment. His daughter-in-law proved, by the sincerity 
and continuance of her attentions, a source of consolation and 
comfort to his declining years. From his earliest youth, Goethe’s 
mind had to endure a struggle between two adverse influences—his 
ever-active fancy, and his pure love of nature. By the balance in 
which he was held by the opposing forces, was Goethe enabled to 
maintain an extraordinary serenity. Whilst, as a youth, he delighted 
in the fairy scenes which his imagination had hourly raised before 
his delighted eyes, he yet was induced to deliberate and set him- 
self practically to the troublesome duty of seeking an explanation 
for every natural phenomenon that caught his attention. As an 
evidence of the sound views which he me ted of civil life, Goethe, 
tnough having reason to be confident of his mental strength, still 
saw the necessity of taking advantage of the general prejudices of 
mankind. It was, therefore, with great pleasure that he accepted 
the invitation of the reigning duke to go to Weimar, well knowing 
how much his reputation as a poet, the great object of his am- 
bition, would be served by his attainment of an honourable station 
in society. 

It is well known that Goethe was, after Linnezus, the botanist 
who explained satisfactorily the principles of that strange process 
of metamorphosis by which the progress of the individuals forming 
the vegetable kingdom, from infancy to maturity, is effected. By 
the theory which was so ably and beautifully established by Goethe, 
the various organs of plants are each only modifications of leaves. 
It is for the discovery of the true construction of the pistillum, as 
being formed of a leaf, that modern botanists agree in conceding so 
much credit to Goethe. In his history of his studies of the vege- 
table kingdom, he describes his taste for the pursuit to have been 
awakened during his free and joyous careerasa hunter. ‘This taste 
was further stimulated by friendly intercourse with scientific men ; 
and thus was it that botany seduced into her service a genius which 
has done so much for the elucidation of her curious mysteries. 

The last moments of Goethe were by no means the least in- 
teresting or instructive of his life. To the end he retained the full 
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power of his faculties, the exercise of which was only rarely inter. 
rupted by intervals of dreamy speculations, which were by no 
means uncommon to Goethe, even in his most vigorous days. 
Our authority above-mentioned, the Genevese publication, con- 
tains the followimg details of his last moments: 


He repeatedly astonished those around him by the activity of his mind, 
by his return to reading and occupation whenever he felt himself at all 
better, by his felicitous and profound remarks. Though no one was per- 
mitted to enter his room, except his daughter-in-law, the children, and the 
physician, he kept up his communication with the world without, occupy- 
ing himself with things which had interested the grand duchess : inquir- 
ing with a sort of solicitude about friends, whom he regretted he could not 
receive, but whom lie loved to know in the house; showing the greatest 
tenderness for his grand children and their mother, whose indefatigable 
cares soothed his last moments. ‘The name of Ottilia wandered over his 
lips when he thought she was not at his side. During the six days of his 
short but fatal illness, he betrayed no symptom of anxiety as to its possible 
termination : once only he seemed to fear, being threatened with a vomit- 
ing of blood, and desired that, if it came on, they would not hesitate to 
bleed him. But all his conversation showed that if he felt himself dying, 
he did not fear death. Faithful to his principles, he constantly occupied 
himself, that he might not give the thinking faculty time to grow dull and 
inactive. Even when he had lost the power of speaking, his hand preserved 
the character of his life: his voice was mute, but he traced characters in 
the air ;—and when his hand sank slowly on his knee, the radiant star had 
sunk beneath our horizon. | 

It is needless to speak of the effect of Goethe’s death upon all classes of 
society, nor the intense interest evinced by all the people of Weimer dur- 
ing his illness. Up to his latest moment he continued to receive from the 
ducal family, proofs of the affection which had bound him to their prede- 
cessors. 

Just before he expired the grand duke was in the house, and expressed a 
strong desire to be allowed to see him once more, and to speak some last words 
of love and consolationto him. A few moments afterwards Dr. Eckermann 
quoted to the friends assembled in the adjoining room the two last lines of 
Faust : 

‘* Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in AXonen unterghen.” 
At that moment Goethe breathed his last. 

His funeral, which was described in all the public papers, was such as 
befitted his station and his fame. ‘The grand duke gave immediate orders 
for the execution of his predecessor’s desire. The remains of the great 
poet were deposited in the royal vault, by the side of the master and of the 
friend he loved so well—Carl-August and Schiller. 

*«In death they were not divided.” —pp. 91—94. 


The plan, as a mere theoretical project of the present work, we 
now repeat, is one that might be turned to valuable account: but 
it is with deep regret that we state it as our opinion, that the exe- 
cution of it 1s by no means entitled to an equal tribute of appro- 
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bation. ‘The substance of the whole of these pages might, with 
very great advantage to the clearness of the details, and the moral 
effects of the biography, have been hmited to a single volume ; 
and when we find Mrs. Austin adverting to the possibility of a 
charge of book-making, we confess that we have some misgivings as 
to whether these allusions should not be taken as the unconscious 
suggestions of a predominating sentiment of candour in the mind 
of the fair authoress. 





Art. 1V.—Observations on Professions, Literature, Manne:s, 
and Emigration in the United States and Canada; made 
during a residence there in 1832. By the Rev. Isaac Fiptrr, 
for a short time Missionary of Thornhill, on Yonge Street, near 
York, Upper Canada. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Whittaker, 1833. 


Mrs. TRoLLore has no great reason to be proud of such disciples 
as the Rev. Isaac Fidler; and, indeed, it is a subject of great con- 
gratulation, that an example so unworthy of her country and her 
sex as that which Mrs. Trollope has afforded, in her observations 
on America, finds admirers only in the dull herd of narrow and 
prejudiced minds. 

‘The reverend gentleman, the author of the present work, sets out 
by telling us, that, having been bred up to the church, but having 
no powerful interest to aid him in his vocation, he was forced to 
engage in the profession of teacher. This calling, it seems, did not 
prove very fertile of revenue ; and the reverend gentleman, under 
the persuasion that his poverty was all the fault of a bad govern- 
ment, and worse laws, took the resolution of migrating to America. 
This step he was induced to adopt, chiefly from a hereditary longing, 
he says, derived from a father, who had long meditated a similar 
voyage. Had Mr. Fidler confined the explanation of his motives 
to the one cause alone, we should not have thought it necessary to 
dwell on this part of his narrative; but we can have no patience 
with a man who went out (as is perfectly manifest from his book) 
armed with a violent hatred and contempt of the American charac- 
ter; and who, in spite of that feeling, affects to make it be believed 
that he entertained a high admiration of the American republic, 
and “ that his imagination and his hopes took refuge among the 
free wilds and rising communities of the great republic!” The very 
language of the man betrays the artifice with which it is used. In 
giving out this imputation against Mr. Fidler, we act advisedly, and 
upon a full consideration of the contents of his book. How is it, 
we ask, if the reverend writer be so profound an admirer of America, 
how is it that he scarcely sets foot on her territory than he finds 
matter for bitter reproach’ The first business, he tells us, which 
he and his family had to manage, upon landing at New York, was 
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to seek out lodgings. ‘“ For two rooms,” he continues, “ bad] 
furnished, three meals a day, and water to drink, I paid twenty-one 
dollars a-week. Myself, my wife, two children, AE a servant, con- 
stituted my family. Fire and candles cost us four dollars a-week, 
and would have cost double that sum had we continued longer at 
the same house.” Mr. Fidler, accordingly, went to another lodgings, 
in the house of an English emigrant like himself, who railed furi- 
ously against the Americans; but who, the reverend author is 
forced to confess, was an idle, disorderly, and dissolute fellow. The 
servant whom Mr. Fidler brought out very suddenly quitted his 
service, and he found that she had taken up with the mistress of 
the lodgings which he had at first occupied. Here the reverend 
writer is worked into a most unseemly passion ; he declares that the 
base landlady had seduced the servant, but that as such unprin- 
cipled practices were common in America, no great notice was taken 
of the transaction. 

As soon as Mr. Fidler had leisure to look about him, he sallied 
forth into the streets, to take a glimpse at the population. No- 
thing could equal his disgust at seeing as many paupers as he ever 
observed in England. His feelings of disappointment were still 
further aggravated by the price of coals and all sorts of fuel, the 
dearness of which did not spring from a scarcity of the article, but 
from the sheer roguery of the coal-merchants. But a pressing 
necessity now uoged Bly, Fidler to abandon, for a time, the unpro- 
fitable amusement of picking holes in the American character ; as 
his object, in going to the United States, was professional employ- 
ment, it was high time that he should put his projects in train for 
effecting his purpose. Here, again, the ill-fated Mr. Fidler found 
some obstacles peculiar to the climate. His intercourse with the 
Americans was often confined to short calls, because of the extent of 
illness which existed in New York. The clergy could scarcely see 
him, so busy were they with the dying. Now, Mr. Fidler is of 
opinion, that even the very bad weather, and we suppose the bad 
habits that were so prevalent in New York, would not have been 
able to produce half the average mortality in the place, if any 
thing like a decent physician could be found amongst its inhabit- 
ants. But there is no encouragement in America for the arts 
and sciences; the benighted creatures of Yankees have neither 
the taste nor common prudence to make a little sacrifice for a great 
advantage in the encouragement of a good medical staff. There 
is a striking want, says our traveller, of a classification of society, 
of an aristocracy, and consequently of a due protection of scientific 
and literary men. In the vast assemblage composing the inhabit- 
ants of New York, Mr. Fidler did not meet with a single person 
“ able or willing to promote the object of a stranger, nor to take 
him by the hand!” What! did not the Yankees come to meet 
the great Mr. Fidler, and welcome him to the land of freedom? 
Did they not go down upon their knees in multitudes in his pre- 
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sence, and beseech him to inform them in what manner they could 
best serve him? Wonderful it is, indeed, that his reverence was 
so barbarously received, as that there was no one of the Americans 
to take him by the hand! Nay, high recommendations from 
England, exclaims the reverend gentleman, are a man’s detriment 
in America! No wonder that this statement should be true; for 
what is it that the Americans can gain by civility from English- 
men / 

Mr. Fidler found, even among the clergy of his own persuasion, 
a disposition to be cautious of strangers, which became a source of 
no small annoyance to his feelings. In fact he found, that in the 
opinion of the ministers of the English Established Church, he was 
one clergyman too many in the United States. ‘The church doors 
being thus closed against him, Mr. Fidler resolved to bring his 
proficiency in the Eastern languages into play; but inquiries soon 
convinced him that his hopes of success by such means would end 
in disappointment. He, therefore, abandoned all the expectations 
which his Sanscrit learning had excited in his mind, and professed 
himself to be contented with the humble functions of a day-school- 
master. But then, what a life would he have had of it in this 
unfortunate capacity. So ss is the principle of independence 
throughout America, that Mr. Fidler was quite astonished at the 
perfect equality which the pupils usually maintained with their 
instructor. No correction of any sort is allowed—the boys may 
do as they please, and the master must respect, in the person of 
the least amongst them, the inviolable character of transatlantic 
liberty. This state of things was quite sufficient to satisfy the 
reverend gentleman how vain it wel be for him to condescertd to 
the proposed station of schoolmaster ; but the following anecdote, 
related to him, no doubt with the true American object of making 
him still more uncomfortable, settled for ever the great question as 
to his designs on American children : 


A person from England, with every characteristic of a gentleman, who 
had moved in better circles, solicited the place of school-master in a coun- 
try village, and was successful. The emoluments arising from his teaching 
were barely adequate to the supply of indispensable necessaries, and left 
him without any of those little comforts which sweeten civilized life. The 
boors and store keepers of the village, unaccustomed to such a school-mas- 
ter, observed, indeed, the propriety of his conduct, and his sad and silent 
mein ; but took no interest in him, beyond the education of their children, 
and the exercise of a prying curiosity, which he was unwilling, and all 
others were unable to gratify, by any information or disclosure. He entered 
into none of their parties, partook of nothing cheerful, nor joined in any 
pastime. He found, in the contracted souls around him, no kindred spirit 
with his own; none with whom to interchange ideas, or communicate his 
griefs. His mind had, consequently, no intervals of social relaxation ; and 
his bodily wants were but scantily supplied. His nights were spent ina 
wretched apartment, and on a bed of straw; and his days, in educating 
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those who were strangers to the feclings of civilized life, and whoge 
earthly existence would be bounded by rustic toils, or sordid calculations. 
This situation he filled for some time, with increasing sadness, but without 
a murmur or complaint. At last, his strength became completely exhausted ; 
and, unable longer to attend his school, he was confined to a solitary room, 
Too poor to hire attendance, he prepared his own food, and lived by himself, 
Some of the neighbours, not having seen or heard of him for a longer time 
than usual, entered his lonely abode, and found his lifeless body stretched 
upon the straw, where, bereft of every earthly comfort, he had sickened 
without a hand to help him, and died in absolute solitude. His pockets 
and apartments were ransacked, to discover his real name, and the place of 
his nativity: but every inquiry was useless. An impenetrable secrecy 
rested upon his birth and misfortunes ; and his remains were deposited by 


strangers in unconsecrated ground, without a sigh of sympathy, or even 
common Christian burial.—pp. 57—59. 


There is a horrible picture in this book of the neglect of moral 
improvement, for its own sake, in America. If it be a true repre- 
sentation, we only wonder that so many other authors, who would 
be glad of a favourable occasion for wounding the United States, 
should observe a complete silence upon the fact. But if, in this 
statement, Mr. Fidler have abandoned the sober limits of truth, 
there is no penalty by which a man can be punished by his own 
conscience that does not await his hours of reflection for the author. 
He relates the account of his destiny, given by a stranger, who had 
gone to America with similar expectations as himself, of turning 
his erudition to his profit, but a woeful disappointment marked the 
termination of the stranger’s career; for the insubordination of 
the children, and the impossibility of instructing them in any thing 
to which their own inclinations were opposed, raged with as much 
severity in the time of the narrator of the story, as in that of 
Mr. Fidler. 

Our author was quite amazed at the little attention which was 

aid to the Greek language in America. Scarcely a play in the 
anguage was read there; and as to metres and versification, these 
were matters seemingly altogether beyond the reach of Yankee 
comprehension. So backward is the classical education in the best 
institutions in America, that, according to Mr. Fidler, the young 
men who have passed through Colombia College, would be beat 
to atoms were they to contend with the scholars about London of 
the age of from ten to fourteen years. The result of all his inqui- 
ries, then, ended in this—that the classics were but little cultivated 
in America, and that mathematics were pursued nearly with the 
same rate of industry. 

At Boston, whither our wanderer went to find if fortune wore 
the same forbidding mask which had already frightened him from 
New York, he found, at last, something that was so singularly 
framed as to please him. Here he met with a cultivator of the 
Oriental languages, and seems to take the utmost delight in having 
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proved, at least to his own satisfaction, that the lingual knowle 

of the Bostonian might be comprised in a nut-shell. Another feat 
was performed in Boston, at the recollection of which the reverend 
reminiscent chuckles with all the gaiety of self-conceit. At a tea- 
party, to which he was invited, a student was presented to him, 
and recommended as a prodigy of learning. The young man had 
been well educated, and had the reputation amongst his acquaint- 
ance of being a capital hand at Arabic. With the instinctive de- 
light of a condor did the wicked old schoolmaster ee upon the 
innocent prey, and sink his talons into him as his victim. He 
asked the youth to pronounce some Arabic words in Sir William 
Jones’s Persian grammar, and the latter began by spelling the first 
word—*‘Can’t you read without spelling ?” demanded the tyrant of 
the ferula. The young American replied, that he knew most of 
the letters, but was unable to pronounce the words. How long had 
he been at Arabic? was the next bold interrogatory—* ‘I'wo years,” 
was the answer. ‘ Oh, then you must have many times endured 
the infliction of chastisement for such unprecedented neglect and 
idleness, had you been educated in England!” “I perceived,” 
said the veteran flog-boy, “ that discipline and chastisement sounded 
harsh upon his ears, and he retired from the party at an early hour.” 
Haply, reverend Sir, this is not the only boy that you sent off by 
your partiality for flogging ; and if we were to conjecture the cause 
of your failure in this country, with all your mathematical skill, 
and the whole of your eastern lore, we should be apt to conclude, 
from your own acknowledgment, that you were a very indiscreet, 
and a very inconsiderate companion for the youthful mind. 

Mr. Fidler, finally despairing of bettering his condition, or even 
his hopes, in Boston, returned to New York, where he applied to 
the British Consul, informing him of his intention to go back to 
England. The Consul, who seems to have very properly estimated 
the man, told him without ceremony, that he had committed a 
great error in going out at all, but that there would be no end of 
his folly were he now so soon to retrace his steps: he advised the 
impatient clergyman to try his hand in Upper Canada, and for the 
purpose, we presume, of providing for the disposal of the minister 
in that remote region, mh thus keeping him out of the States, the 
Consul gave him a letter of cordial recommendation to the Bishop 
of Quebec. 

Before his departure, however, the mild and Christian and for- 
giving minister pauses to have another fling at the people of New 

‘ork. He positively denies the existence of any thing like free- 
dom in the United States; neither is there the least stability for 
private or public character. 

Our author tells us that he was once of opinion, that in England 
the people were enslaved and oppressed ; but after what he experi- 
enced in America, he is decided on the point that England is the 
only place where rational and perfect liberty is enjoyed. No one, 
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he has the boldness to affirm, dares express his sentiments with 
half the freedom in America, that he can in England! It is quite 
comical to hear how the unemployed schoolmaster denounces the 
want of taste and want of patronage for literature, which he has 
felt to be so uniform in America. A man finds great difficulty in 
giving his approbation to a system which offers no loop-holes for 
emigrant pedagogues (who have exhausted their abilities at home) 
whereby they can escape from deserved poverty; and hence the 
gradual departure of Mr. Fidler from his allegiance to republican. 
ism, and hence the new light which has been shed upon him, reveal- 
ing the grave truth, that a monarch and an aristocracy are by no 
means nuisances in any country. 

Speaking of the prejudices entertained by the Americans against 
Englishmen, Mr. Fidler tells us, that indeed the brutal conduct of 
the lower orders was not generally countenanced by the higher 
classes ; yet he declares, that he heard some of the individuals be- 
longing to the upper classes, justify the barbarian mob. The worst 
of America, he asserts, is, that the sensitiveness of the body 
politic is so powerful, that the feelings of one small community in 
New York, will be communicated by the lightning conductors of 
the press to every corner of the States with the rapidity of a solar 
ray. Woe to the man whose conduct or whose expression has ex- 
cited American indignation; the whole country will be against him; 
and though he may not be stoned to death, he will suffer a moral 
excommunication, and be treated as a thing unfit for human inter- 
course. Such is the profane nonsense—such the uncharitable 
judgment, which worldly disappointments can extort from a pro- 
fessed minister of that charity which takes in its kind and endear- 
ing embrace the whole of the human family, no matter what soil 
their feet may tread. 

So effectual were the recommendations of the British Consul, 
that Mr. Fidler succeeded in obtaining from the Bishop of Quebec 
the duties of minister of a small church at Thornhill, a village on 
the road between York and Newmarket, in Canada. In this very 
uncomfortable abode, which was sorely out of keeping with Mrs. 
F'idler’s ideas of house-keeping, the village was visited with cholera. 
But the minister and all his family escaped not only this, but every 
other plague, moral and physical, with the exception of the Metho- 
dists, who, in an especial manner, carry on a vexatious guerilla 
war against the Protestant clergymen in those districts where the 
number and influence of the latter is very small. Some anecdotes 
respecting different religious sects in Canada appear worthy of 
being extracted : 


There is, perhaps, no body of ministers so systematic as those of the 
Methodist persuasion, as well in their modes of declamation, as in their 
plans of church government. They are the same in every place, and with 
the same hostility to establishments of all kinds. The salaries of their 
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ministers are small; yet I was told, that wherever they go, they have 
houses always ready to furnish food and lodgings for them and their cattle. 
The expenses of their maintenance are very small, because they mostly 
live at other people’s tables. ‘They are, therefore, as well paid as ministers 
of our own church; and much better, if we have respect to their inferior 
education, and the trifling expense it costs them in acquiring. 

A gentleman of great influence, on Yonge-street, related an anecdote 
characteristic of the preachers and denomination as a body. He had often 
seen a carter who drove the waggons of a farmer along the road, and ad- 
mired his steady and sober habits. Having missed him for some time, the 
gentleman inquired of his master what had become of him; and was 
answered that he had turned preacher. ‘* Preacher !’’ said the gentleman, 
“what qualifications had he for the office?’ ‘‘ He is sober and moral, 
and can read his Bible,” said the master, ‘‘and is very well qualified, I 
assure you.” 

Another preacher of the same denomination was a cobbler, a little dis- 
tance from Thornhill. A gentleman, whose residence was close to the 
cobbler’s, went once to hear him, and found his sermon to consist of Scrip- 
ture quoted at random, without any connexion, method, or order. Perhaps 
such sermons, addressed to very ignorant people, may be quite as edifying 
as more elaborate discourses. 

Perhaps as ignorant methodist preachers and class-leaders, could be 
found in England as in that country. ‘Two well authenticated anecdotes 
were told me, when filling the situation of parish priest in a part of York- 
shire ; the former illustrative of the ignorance, the latter of the’ daring meta- 
phors, prevalent among them. At a class, or prayer meeting, one person, 
when praying, uttered this petition : ‘‘ Make us, good Lord, like Sodom and 
Gomorrow.” All present, except one, cried amen. The one who refused, 
raised his voice, and declared his unwillingness to say amen. On being 
demanded his reason, he replied, ‘‘ Sodom and Gomorrow were two very 
wicked men.”” The other anecdote was of a ranter, who, when preaching, 
informed his hearers—‘* We’ll make the devil a bankrupt in this place.” 
“We'll sell him up,” vociferated one of the company. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
modest preacher, ‘‘ we'll sell him up, pots and pans and all.”” The above 
anecdotes were told me by persons who declared they were present and: 
heard them.—pp. 319—321. 


The ministers of the Roman Catholic: population, which is 
exceedingly numerous in the Canadas, are allowed by Mr. Fidler 
to be second to the episcopalian clergy alone in learning. At 
Newmarket he found a Quaker establishment, which is character- 
ized by some very striking peculiarities : 


Their superintendent is an old man, styled King David; but why graced 
with regal appellation I could never learn. He assumes the entire con- 
trol of both their temporal and spiritual affairs. I am disposed to believe, 
that where large concerns are under the direction of one person, competent 
to manage them, there is greater uniformity of operations, and more suc- 
cess, than where the direction is conducted by the multitude individually. 
This society has all along been, and is now, ina flourishing condition. King 
David has erected a sumptuous temple, of great extent and elegance. He 
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has his singing men and singing women, all obedient to his nod. The 
women of his establishment assemble previous to entering the temple, and 
march thither for public worship, two abreast, with as much regularity asa 
file of soldiers. 

King David frequently goes to a great distance, in order to edify the 
people of other townships by his music and eloquence. I have often seen 
him passing along the road, with two waggons in his train: he proceeded 
ina third waggon. He never performs such religious errantry, without 
being accompanied by his virgins, six in number, selected from among the 
females of his household, for their superior voices. These virgins are con- 
veyed in the same waggon with himself, over which there is an awning, 
to shelter them from the inclemency of weather, and from sultry rays, 
In one of the other waggons follow as many youths, who form an accom- 
paniment to the damsels, and swell the anthems and hosannahs by vocal 
and instrumental music. In the remaining waggon are transported from 
place to place, their musical instruments, and apparatus of various kinds. 
These two last waggons have no covering. He never fails to attract a 
large assemblage of people, wherever his royal presence is announced. 
The music of his sacred band is considered curious ; and the oddity of his 
manner, and his condemnation of the Established Church, and of the Go- 
vernment, are approved of by many. He never concludes a sermon, in 
which bitter anathemas have not been fulminated against bishops and 
governors.—pp. 324—326. 


A great deal of information on the results of emigration to the 
Canadas, is collected in this volume. Mr. F. dwells successively on 
the subjects of farming and agricultural produce; and, finally, 
recommends Canada as a place of emigration far superior to any 
portion of the United States. But the statistics of Canada, and its 
capabilities as a colony, together with every other important detail 
concerning it as a residence for British emigrants, have been so 
repeatedly presented from authentic sources to the public, that it 
would be a mere waste of space to dwell on the statements of the 
author on these points. 

Very little of importance remains to be noticed, except that the 
author and his family returned hastily to England, where he lost 
no time in announcing that he was preparing a Sanscrit Grammar. 
We are happy to find the author so laudably engaged, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the innocent employment in which he is now 
oceupied, will prove, by its pecuniary results,a much more profitable 
speculation than his paltry slanders upon the great American 
Democracy. 


— 





Art. V.—The Parson’s Daughter. By the Author of “ Sayings 
and Doings,” &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1833. 


Since the demise of the illustrious father of the Waverley creation, 
there isnot a disciple of his celebrated school to whom we should 
sooner look for the inheritance of his mantle, than the very indivi- 
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dual who has written the present novel, all darkened as he is by 
his political extravagances. We never were less disposed to doubt 
the truth of this impression, which has long rested on our minds, 
than after the perusal of the Parson’s Daughter, a work in 
which the most exalted attributes of the novel aris shine out 
with a lustre which certainly no cotemporary competitor will be able 
to eclipse. But we have enough of matter in the narrative itself, 
fully capable of occupying us to the last line of the space which we 
can devote to the work: so, without further preface, we shall proceed 
to the story. 

At the very outset we are struck with the announcement of the 
nature of the moral which is intended to be developed in the tale. 
Who would ever expect to catch Mr. Theodore Hook in the flagrant 
crime of running down the aristocracy, and striving to hold up to 
public reprobation any institution or custom which the members of 
that order hold in perpetual reverence? It is scarcely necessary to 
remind our readers, that, according to the laws of descent in these 
kingdoms, the eldest son of every peer takes the shoes of his father 
after the father’s demise, and stands possessed of the title to all 
which his predecessor possessed. ‘The younger portion of the 
family, under such circumstances, is but very inadequately provided 
for ; and they, male and female, as they may be, are often compelled 
to form alliances, which become the source of misery to both the 
— engaged in them. ‘The right honourable the Lady Frances 

heringham, the first of the personages to whom we are introduced 
in this agreeable drama, had the misfortune to have been born 
under the star which burns with such malignant influence at the 
births of the younger children of English lords. She forms an 
illustration, which 1s followed up with extraordinary skill by Mr. 
Hook, of the nature of the calamity that befalls the daughter of a 
nobleman, who, accustomed through her early life to all the splen- 
dour and luxury of her father’s mansion, mixing in society on terms 
of equality with the most elevated in rank, is, in the midst of her 
dream of happiness, suddenly bereft, by her father’s death, of all 
those blessings, and sent forth from the paternal roof, by an elder 
brother, to seek protection where she can find it. ‘To dwell on the 
consequences of such a system as this would be useless, as they are 
too frequent and too striking in this country, not to be universally 
familiar to the publie. 

The lady just mentioned was the daughter of the Marquis of 
Pevensey, and in her youthful days was one of the most popular of 
the leaders of the ton. She was married at an early period of her 
life to the Hon. Herbert Sheringham, the ci son of Lord 
Weybridge. At first the married couple resided at the mansion of 
the lady’s father, but on his death they were obliged to create an 
establishment for themselves, and that, too, upon an allowance 
which forbad any thing like a continuance of the state to which they 
had been accustomed. It is not until many years after her marriage 
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that the scenes of this novel first open. During the interval hey 
husband died, and a son, the Hon. George Sheringham, having 
been educated at Eton, and having entered the navy service, where 
he was finally promoted to the rank of commander, is found to be 
just returned from sea, having been placed on half-pay. The 
curtain then being drawn up, we discover Lady Frances and her 
son clubbing their several incomes together, she being worth 600). 
as her jointure, and he contributing his half-pay. They agree that 
a country residence would be the most advisable course for them to 
adopt, as it was the only resource they had against exposing them- 
selves to the disgrace of not being able to maintain the former rank 
of the family. A residence, called Dale Cottage, beautifully situ- 
ated at a short distance from London, was immediately engaged by 
them; and after Lady Frances, with that unthinking liberality 
which formed so peculiar a feature in her character, had incurred a 
debt for costly furniture which it would take some years to pay, 
the mother and son went down to make the best of their rural 
retreat. It happened that at Binford, the name of the village 
where they were located, several families resided with whom the 
Sheringhams were by no means unwilling to form an acquaintance, 
An intimacy very rapidly sprang up between them and two of the 
families, that of Harbottle and Lovell. The head of the latter 
family was the rector of the parish, and had an only daughter, whom 
“he loved passing well,” a who, the reader is apprised, is destined 
to perform a very important share of the functions which the author 
has prescribed to his characters. Harbottle is introduced to us as 
a curious, and rather disagreeable, specimen of that race of country 
squires with whom I'ielding was so deeply acquainted, but who 
now, thanks to the march of intellect, are nearly as extinguished as 
the ravenous wolves in Ireland. Harbottle is stated to be a 
swaggering, boisterous, bragging fellow, exceedingly fond of his 
glass, heard-hearted, passionate, determined, egotistical, purse 
proud, always: boasting of his money, and of his disposition to lay 
it out in the purchase of the most expensive articles for use and 
ornament. He was obtrusively loquacious, sometimes very coarse, 
and ever apt to forget that it was necessary to chose sometimes his 
words. His wife’s was so complete a contradiction to the character 
of her husband, that their association in so close a relationship was 
quite inexplicable. But her good sense, her amiable temper, and 
her firmness, enabled her so completely to disguise her real aversion 
to the man, that every body of their acquaintance concluded that 
she was the happiest of wives. 

At the period when the Sheringhams joined the society at 
Binford, Miss Lovell was the intimate confidant and frequent com- 
panion of Mrs. Harbottle. On a visit at the house of the latter 
was also a Mr. Charles Harvey, a friend, on the most confidential 
terms with both the husband and wife, and always regarded as a sort 
of cavaliere serviente to the latter. Harvey was a most interesting 
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person ; he possessed a fine intelligent countenance and an agree- 
able manner, which, it may be convenient to the reader to know at 
this early stage of the piece, proved—as many a man’s good qualities 
have done before—proved, we say, a source of the most serious 
calamities to the possessor. The assemblage together of the limited 
number of personages which we have just enumerated, gave rise to 
many curious and interesting results. Young George Sheringham 
fell in love with Miss Lovell, the parson’s daughter, and the history 
of the origin and progress of his passion, together with the manner 
in which it was met by the lady, constitutes a portion of the narra- 
tive which, by deeply engaging our sympathies for both, on account 
of the favourable light in which each is presented, is calculated to 
make a strong impression on the heart. In conformity with the 
eternal rule which novel writers are bound, under all circumstances, 
to respect, namely, that the course of true love should never be 
allowed to run smooth, Mr. Hooke has been at the pains to raise 
up a considerable host of obstacles to the current which had thus 
unexpectedly burst forth. Lady Frances, the mother of the Hon. 
George, was some time before she perceived any symptoms of 
the partiality of her son for Miss Lovell ; and as soon as she came 
to comprehend what was to her a sad truth, she devoted her best 
energies to the task of disappointing the young parties, not that she 
held in a low estimate the happiness of her son, but because her 
very nature was wrapped up in the extravagancies of aristocratic 
assumption. The daughter of a poor clergyman, with no greater 
dowry than her petticoat, forsooth, to be the wife of the descendant 
of the Marquis of Pevensey, was a thought that infused its bitterness 
into every moment of her existence. 

Another of the rocks constructed by the author for the purpose 
of swelling the billows into which the smooth waters of mutual 
affection had been now converted, was the work, under his direction, 
of several unconscious agents, of whom it is necessary in this place 
to speak. We have mentioned that Charles Harvey, an intelligent 
and fascinating young gentleman, was reputed as being the chosen 
attendant of his friend Mrs. Harbottle, and (we may as well let it 
out at once) there is every reason to believe that he extorted from 
the lady that heart which certainly her lawful husband had never 
pre-occupied. But Mrs. Harbottle was deeply imbued with the 
heroism of virtue ; and as soonas she found reason to think that her 
fidelity to her husband, even in thought, was placed in jeopardy, that 
moment she resolved upon cutting the tie by which she had been 
80 fatally bound. Emma Lovell being, as we have already stated, 
her confidant in all things, Mrs. Harbottle, opened to her all the 
hidden treasure of her soul, made to her a full confession of her 
thoughts, and besought her to be the agent of a message to Har- 
vey, which would inform him of her desire, that he should as speedily 
as possible depart from their house. It is necessary to inform the 
reader that the new visitors, the Sheringhams, were taught, by the 
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general impression of those around them, to believe that the object 
of Harvey’s affection really was Miss Lovell, and, by a clever 
arrangement of scenery and characters, the author succeeds admi- 
rably in contriving that the earnestness of Miss Lovell, in her in. 
terview with Harvey relative to the very delicate affair between him 
and Mrs. Harbottle, should appear to several witnesses, particularly 
to young Sheringham, as an expression of that personal regard with 
which she viewed her intended husband in Mr. Harvey. The 
effect was soon manifested on the mortified lover ; for, in his inter. 
view with Emma Lovell, she afforded him all the encouragement 
which her circumstances and sense of delicacy would permit, and 
he had reason, from her own declarations, to be convinced, before 
the oceurrence of this strange interview, that there was no feeling 
whatever of a particular kind between her and Mr. Harvey. 
George Sheringham could not now avoid the inference to which this 
state of facts, so far as he could reason upon them, gave rise, and 
he did not hesitate to set down the mistress whom he had so de- 
votedly loved, asa heartless coquette, who had proved herself capable 
of such wanton and criminal hypocrisy. But Sheringham little 
knew the vast error into which he had fallen. He never conjec- 
tured that poor Harvey dragged the heavy chains which Mrs. Har- 
bottle unwillingly had wreathed for his wear. ‘The remonstrance 
addressed by Miss Lovell to Harvey, was necessarily conducted in 
such a way as exactly to conform with the tenor of those appre- 
hensions that haunted the mind of Sheringham; the energy 
with whieh the young lady urged Harvey to comply with Mrs. 
Harbottle’s request, appeared to Sheringham the devotion of an 
adoring lover; and, no doubt, the perfect innocence of Emma could 
never have allowed her to suppose that there was any necessity for 
her to impose restraint on her enthusiasm whilst engaged in the 
interview with Harvey. 

In the meantime a visible alteration of character was observed in 
the society of Binford. Every member of that, which was lately so 
gay a community, had some misfortune peculiar to him or herself, 
which withdrew them from the crowd ; and Harbottle, ever noisy and 
riotous, began to suspect that all was not right when he found his 
gay table deserted. Some hints from his upper and confidential 
servants gave a particular direction to his fears ; these vigilant m- 
quisitors into other people’s affairs took notice of some stolen inter- 
views which Mrs, Harbottle gave accidentally to Harvey, with the 
view of imploring him to absent himself; and one of the dames of 
‘the chamber mentioned the damning fact that she carried a billet 
from Mr. Harvey to Mrs. Harbottle. The reader will be now in a 
fair way to comprehend the following graphic scene, if he will 
remember these few preliminary facts—that, in the first place, young 
Sheringham had, in a fit of disappointment, abandoned the village, 
for some place with which even his mother was not acquainted ; and 
next, that Mr. Harvey, in compliance with the message delivered 
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by Emma Lovell from Mrs. Harbottle, also withdrew from the 
village, leaving a letter for the husband of the lady, to the effect 
that he was under the necessity of making a journey to London on 
material business : 


So, Fanny, said the Squire, with a scowling look, which generally por- 
tended a storm, Mr. Harvey is gone—suddenly—without stopping to say 
good-bye, or shake hands, or any thing else. He leaves a note to say he 
must go to London on particular business, and now I hear that he is not 
gone to London at all; that he is for the present gone over to Ullsford, 
and that he is expected to spend a week or ten days at the Mordaunts. 

Upon my word, said Fanny, I am not at all aware of his engagements. 

You saw him, I think, before he went, Fan, said the Squire.—I did. 

Alone in the library ?—Yes, alone in the library. 

I thought, perhaps, continued her husband, you had some particular 
wish that he should go.—I had a particular wish that he should go, replied 
Fanny, he had promised to go before. 

Who did his staying annoy, asked Harbottle.—The reports which had 
been circulated about his attachment to Emma, rendered his remaining 
here injurious to her. 

Why more to-day than a week ago.—After that long interview in the 
conservatory, said Fanny, not quite so collectedly as she usually said things. 

Ah! that was it. Oh! and that frightened away the Captain, and now 
you are making up a match between the Captain and the Parson’s daughter. 
—I do not consider myself making up a match, said Fanny. 

Helping it on, though, said Harbottle; my motto is, never meddle or 
make in matters like these; however, I suppose you would rather she 
should marry Aim, than Harvey.—To me, said Fanny, it is, of course, a 
matter of perfect indifference. 

It may be, said Harbottle, but a lady sometimes grows so used to a fa- 
vourite, that she does not like to lose him.—Favourite! exclaimed Fanny, 
what on earth do you mean? 

Why, I mean, said the Squire, in a tone of the bitterest severity, I mean 
that everybody in the house is talking of your conduct with my ‘‘ young 
friend,” as they call him. Your own maid—your pet maid—Mrs. Devon 
—Devil I believe would be a better word—talks of his notes to you, and 
your conversations with him. I have heard it all, Fanny; but I have affected, 
for your sake, to treat the tale with contempt, and threatened those who 
spoke of it, if they ever breathed it to me again, to send them all packing. 
—If you had so treated their intelligence because you disbelieved it, rather 
than in consideration of me, said Fanny, you would have better deserved 
my affection. Am I to defend myself against these imputations—am I to 
explain—am I to humiliate myself? 

No, no! Fanny, said Harbottle. The principal part of the history, and 
which does you the most credit, you have carefully concealed from me. 
Harvey’s going had nothing to do with Emma Lovell. Come, come, no 
disguise ; more people than two may be in a conservatory or in a library 
at the same time. I give you credit for all you have done; I should have 
liked it better if I had been consulted. Kiss me, Fanny; all is forgiven 
and forgotten, as far as you are concerned. But as for my ‘‘ young friend,” 
as my servants call him, who, under the mask of friendship, has made me 
absurd and contemptible : for him— 
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Dearest William! said Fanny, who knew how terrible his revenge 
would be, if permitted to have full play, listen to me: you say you have 
treated your informants—spies upon my words and actions—as such per- 
sons should be treated, and declared your utter disbelief in all their histories 
for my sake, is it not clear—consult your own judgment, let reason master 
passion—is it not clear that any steps taken against Mr. Harvey, in a case 
where, if you consider him faulty, J cannot be blameless— 

Yes, yes, interrupted Harbottle, you are blameless.—But will the world 
think so, if my name becomes publicly coupled with an object of your 
avowed hatred and vengeance. If, as you say you do, and_as I deserve 
you should, believe me innocent, and should it be your intention to break 
off your acquaintance with Mr. Harvey, would it not be better to let the 
intercourse and intimacy cease, without any open declaration of hostility? 

Perhaps it might, said Harbottle, but then, continued he, clenching his 
fist, he escapes scot-free.—Escapes! said Fanny, what has he to escape 
from? what has he done? what act— 

Come, come, Fan, interrupted her husband, I cry peace, but I must not 
hear him or his conduct defended. For your sake—. For my sake! ex- 
claimed Fanny; believe me, if I did not think you were thoroughly and 
entirely convinced of my innocence, your tenderness or compassion would 
break my heart—a heart, which, God knows! has never entertained 
a thought derogatory to your honour, or harboured a wish injurious 
to your happiness. I cannot live under your suspicions ; indeed—indeed, 
it would be greater kindness to kill me at once. 

Come, come, my poor girl! said Harbottle, no crying—no crying. I do 
believe you innocent of any thing wrong. I myself thought Mr. Harvey 
was getting rather too free and easy, but I was confident in you, and trou- 
bled my head little about it; but when other people begin to talk, and 
wink, and nod, and laugh—that I cannot bear.—The opportunity of check- 
ing any such impertinences, if indeed you can imagine they exist, said 
Fanny, presents itself. Mr. Harvey is gone—let him never return. You 
parted not in anger, and if you meet— 

Meet—God forbid that I should meet him, exclaimed Harbottle, with an 
expression of countenance worthy the hand of Fuseli, except face to face, 
at twelve paces distant,a— Oh! William, William, said Fanny, banish 
such thoughts—he has never deserved your hate. 

You think not, said Harbottle ; was his conduct in the library, when you 
parted, that of a dear friend? was— Oh pray! pray William! sobbed 
Fanny, end this painful, dreadful conversation ; acquit me entirely, or dis- 
card me totally —I am conscious of my own rectitude. 

Do I deny it ?>—Then, for mercy’s sake—for the sake of justice, spare 
me all these allegations, raked together by persons whose duty would be 
better pursued to their master by attention to their own services, than by 
poisoning his mind with details of circumstances of which they can neither 
comprehend the causes nor effects, and which—. Come, come, interrupted 
Harbottle, no preaching, and no running down my servants, who have for 
years and years been faithful to me, and to whom I have been before in- 
debted for acts of kindness and affection, which I am very proud of and 
thankful for. Dry your eyes—I hate to see your eyes look red—and dress 

for dinner. Let’s have no more of this; it is all over, forgiven and for- 
gotten, as far as you are concerned: but— vol. i. pp. 211—218. 
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Quitting the unhappy scene of this dialogue, and proceeding in 
quest of George Sheringham, we at last find him at an inn on ‘the 
London road, where he 1s in the depth of a profound meditation on 
the caprice of women, and the little dependance that is to be placed 
on their sincerity. From this trance he was roused by the presence 
of no other than Harvey himself, who had just quitted Binford 
under the unhappy circumstances just alluded to. Here the whole of 
the true condition of the relations which existed between Miss 
Lovell and George Sheringham were unfolded ; and, to. his un- 
bounded delight, the latter saw that the facts which made so power- 
fully in his mind against his beloved Emma; were, by the talismanic 
key afforded by Mr. png turned into so. many proofs of her 
moral perfection. Thus finding that all his fears and doubts were 
dissipated, he came to the resolution, which was sanctioned by 
Harvey, of returning at once to Binford ; there, throwing himself 
at Emma’s feet, to implore her to become his bride. Having settled 
this important point, the friends agreed to remain together till the 
following afternoon. 

In the meantime, we shall precede the happy George to the seat 
of all his dearest expectations; and here we find in Miss Lovell’s 
boudoir, that lady herself in close conversation with the melancholy 
Mrs. Harbottle, who unveiled to her friend the commencement of 
a system of cruel persecution at home, on the part of her husband, 
as annoying in its details as it was unjust in its principle. HKmma, 
upon her side, complained of the Hie Pees of Sheringham, and thus, 
by striving to make out their cases of misery respectively, each 
lady afforded some consolation to the other. 

But an extraordinary accident which happened at the inn where 
Harvey and Sheringham were together, now recalls us to their 
company, and we find the latter in a sort of renewed ecstacy, by 
the intelligence contained in a morning paper just received, of the 
Shipwreck of a vessel off the coast of Malta, in which, strange to 
say, all the members of the remote kindred of Sheting hin, 
who stood between’ him and the peerage of Weybridge, hap- 
pened to be asembled, and consequently to be consigned to a 
watery grave. George knew but little of any of the defunct par- 
ties, though they were his relations ; and the little acquaintance 
Which he did: chance to contract with one of them, had a very 
different tendency from that which would make him sympathize 
in their misfortunes. Whilst still doubting the genuineness of the 
report of the shipwreck, a post-haste messenger arrived at the 
door, despatched by Lady Frances, to whom the intelligence was 
officially transmitted. George Sheringham, thus, with the sudden- 
ness of the shock of a thunderbolt, was elevated to the dignity of, 
and saluted by all around as, Lord Weybridge. He parted with his 
friend Harvey, proceeded in post-haste to Binford, was welcomed 
by his mother, who, in a subsequent conversation, railed against 
his notions about Miss Lovell, and told him, with evident satisfac- 
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tion, that, in a sudden fit of indisposition, her father the rector had 
suddenly taken her to a distant watering place. Lord Weybridge 
proceeded without delay to Mrs. Harbottle, and there, having told 
her his circumstances and the necessity he was under of departing 
forthwith for London, he commissioned her, in the most solemn 
manner, to communicate his resolution to Emma. Mrs. Harbottle 
literally forgot her own misfortunes in the anticipation of her dear 
Emma’s bliss, and she assured her friend, in whose temper and 
affability his elevation made no change, that the announcement of 
the news which she had in store for Emma, would be the means of 
saving her from an untimely grave. ‘The following moral reflec- 
tions of the author, on a survey of the conduct of Mrs. Harbottle, 
under her very trying circumstances, are well worthy of attention ; 


Nothing can more strongly point out to women situated as Fanny was, 
the absolute necessity of maintaining the straight course, deviating neither 
to the left nor to the right, than her own particular case. The moment 
her delicacy had been alarmed—the instant her mind was awakened to the 
state of her feelings, she acted morally, virtuously, and heroically—but 
this was in the second stage of the proceedings; and disguise it or palliate 
it as we may, Harvey must have become an object of much greater interest 
to her than he ought to have been, at the period when she felt it necessary 
to her character and comfort that they should part. Once admitted, the 
passion so closely resembling friendship at his birth, goes on gradually 
gaining an influence, till at last—as was the case with poor Harvey—its 
victims awaken too late toa certainty of the delusion.—vol. i. p. 297. 


Following the new lord to London, the author presents us with a 
great variety of scenes through which his lordship passed. They 
are marked by that extraordinary aspect of truth which Mr. 
Hook is so well able to pourtray when the business and proceed- 
ings of ordinary life, in any of its stages, are the subject of his 
powers. We must pass over some very humorous adventures of 
our hero, and yield to the superior claims of the heroine, now 
placed in a very critical situation. Emma heard with delight the 
tidings communicated to her by Mrs. Harbottle ; she came up to 
Binford from the watering place, and remained in the most inte- 
resting state of expectation for the next visit of Lord Weybridge. 
But her evil genius had not done with Emma as yet. One morn- 
ing, at an unusually early hour, she was roused from her innocent 
slumber by a loud knocking at the door. She rose, and found 
that it was Mrs. Harbottle. This lady appeared like a wild demon, 
threw herself on Emma’s bed, and demanded, with solemn empha- 
sis, that she would call her father. The Reverend Mr. Lovell, 
an early riser, soon appeared; Mrs. Harbottle wished to speak to 
him in secret, and, Emma having left the room, a horrible secret 
was communicated to the clergyman, of which Miss Lovell was 
kept in ignorance. All that was told her on the occasion was, 
that Mrs. Harbottle had abandoned for ever her husband’s 
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house, and that within one hour she (Emma) must accom- 
any the distracted woman to the residence of her aunt, in the 
West of England. Emma, who waited impatiently for the visit 
of her George, was thunderstruck at the proposal—a com- 
pliance with which might have the most serious consequences 
on her destiny; she hesitated, but when she heard the voice of 
command from her father, she knew no other influence, and 
gently entered the vehicle with her wretched companion. Upon 
the night previous to this eventful morning, Mr. Harbottle, being 
out hunting, by the most unlooked-for chance, got into company 
with Charles Harvey, once the friend, but now the foe, who was 
thought by him worthy of the fiercest vengeance. It must be 
sufficient, at this stage of the denouement, to state, that, the same 
night, Harvey, with his horse, was found dead in a sand-pit. The 
whole of these events were diligently and promptly related to her 
son by Lady Frances, who dwelt with peculiar zeal upon the un- 
accountable conduct of Emma, in accompanying Mrs. Harbottle 
in an elopement from her lawful husband. Shortly afterwards 
Lady Frances proceeded to London, for the purpose of clenching, 
in person, the arguments which she previously only put down in a 
letter. All the circumstances which subsequently occurred tended 
to increase the suspicions entertained by Lord Weybridge of 
Emma’s character, and the arts which his mother, assisted by a 
powerful reinforcement of relations, put in practice at a country 
seat in Worcestershire, whither he was induced to retire, went a 
great way in preparing the young lord for surrendering Emma for 
ever, and substituting for her image in his breast that of another, 
named Lady Katherine. Indeed, so far was his indignation against 
poor Emma carried, that he allowed himself to be pledged to the 
new candidate for the honour of being his wife. hilst still in 
Worcestershire, and whilst the intrigues of his mother were in 
active progress in that quarter, Lord Weybridge received a hasty 
summons to Binford, to receive an important communication from 
the wretched Harbottle, then in his last awful moments. ‘The 
young lord arrived in sufficient time to find his old acquaintance 
alive: but what must have been his astonishment to hear from the 
dying man, the terrible confession, that he had instigated, by money, 
the murder of Charles Harvey. This was the grand secret, which 
was disclosed first to Mr. Lovell, and which justified him in giving 
the assistance, already spoken of, to Mrs. Harbottle, in her escape. 
Some attempts at a reconciliation were now made by Lord Wey- 
bridge with Emma; but he found her a isinclined to 
encourage his’ overtures, and the real motive of her conduct was 
subsequently explained by herself. She told him, in a beautifully 
written letter, all her reasons for despairing that they could ever 
come together ; she saw that Lord Weybridge’s mother was hostile 
to her, and that no consideration would induce her to become a 
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cause of contention between them. “I tell you”—continued the 
spirited girl— because I have been taught to speak plainly and 
truly, and because truth is, in me, habit, that when I first became 
acquainted with you, I admired those qualities which you appeared 
to possess, and sympathized in those sentiments which you were in 
the habit of expressing ; your mind, your manners, your accom- 
plishments, all combined to increase the prepossession I felt; and | 
saw in you candour, and honour, and rectitude. Your conduct and 
conversation evidently inferred that the feeling I entertained was 
reciprocal, and I would have sacrificed every hope in the world to 
have ensured your welfare and comfort ; you. suddenly became en- 
nobled, did I seek you then ? did I value your rank ? did I gaze 
with delight on your coronet? No. ‘The very first act of your life 
in your new station, was to seek me out—and in a manner to me 
the most flattermg—why should I not say, the most delightful ; 
you, for the first time, solemnly and seriously declared your affec- 
tion, and vowed eternal constancy to me; why—why did you do 
this ? Believe me, I do not reproach you for attending to the advice 
of Lady Frances, nor do I blame you for connecting yourself with 
the house of Hargrave: it is right, it is prudent, it is wise, it is 
dutiful to do so. But why break a heart, which you knew was your 
own, by singling out a being, who never would have aspired to 
think of you as a husband in your new position in life, merely to 
delude, and then deride her. Oh! how—how can this be recon- 
ciled with your previous conduct ? How, when we met after that— 
how, only three days since, could you again allude to the declara- 
tion you had made, while your beautiful bride was waiting your re- 
turn from the house of mourning, to be led to the altar.” 

Such was the language in which this virtuous lady made a sacri- 
fice of strong inclination to virtue. When young Weybridge, in 
astonishment at her firmness, proceeded to the rectory to consult 
with her father, he found Mr. Lovell not only echoing his daughter’s 
sentiments, but adding to the force of her expressions in such a 
manner, as to make the suitor quite ashamed that he had ever 
allowed himself to doubt, for a moment, the pure morality of such 
innocent beings. 

On his return to Worcestershire, George had to endure the 
annoyance of a resumption, on the part of his mother and her parti- 
zans, of the old warfare, the object of which was to place the lady 
Katherine on the throne of his affections. But his discovery of 
the complete freedom from guilt of Emma, his admiration for her 
and her father, under circumstances the most trying, more than 
ever placed it out of the power of Lady Frances to succeed in her 
scheme. In these straits, George took it into his head that his best 
course on the occasion would be to fly from the danger which he 
found himself unable to keep off. For this purpose he made an 
application at the Admiralty for a ship, ve his request being 
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politely complied with, George announced to his almost petrified 
mother, that he was posted to his Majesty’s frigate Destructive, of 
forty-four guns, and that he should join the ship in a few days. 

A great deal of space is devoted to the history of the further 
proceedings of Lady Frances, of the contrivances of various sorts 
which she put in practice for the purpose of securing that one 
measure upon which she appeared to have set her life, the marriage 
of her son with Lady Katherine. It is impossible to say how suc- 
cessfully she would have conducted her operations, had not an event 
tnrned up, so extraordinary and unexpected in its nature, as to 
effect a complete revolution in the feelings and fortunes of the 
family. A communication was made to George by Mr. Snell, a 
lawyer, who came down on purpose to impart the momentous intel- 
ligence, which was neither more nor less than to declare the 
cashiering of George from the peerage : 


Sit down, my dear mother, said George, and prepare yourself to 
hear something, which, I am quite sure, even with your felicity of imagi- 
nation, you are not prepared to guess at. 

Answer me, George, said Lady Frances, is it connected with Binford— 
with your marriage. 

It is connected, said her son, and intimately connected, not only with 
Binford, but with Severnstoke, and with my marriage most certainly—it is, 
moreover, connected with my personal character, and with the place and 
station which I hold in society. 

What can you mean? 

I mean, my dear mother, said George, that a blow is about to fall upon 
us—or rather has fallen, in which we ought to rejoice as Christians, 
but which at once dissipates all the splendour with which we are sur- 
rounded—sends the Duchess from our doors—and bears away the blooming 
Lady Katharine—melts all our plate—dissolves our diamonds—crops all 
our tress—and strips us of a home! 

How ?— 

Why, neither more nor less than this: we are here only on sufferance, 
and must go hence at the call of mine excellent lawyer, Mr. Snell. 

How should he or any body else drive Lord Weybridge from his titles to 
estates. 

Prepare yourself for it, said George, I tell you ’tis a blow—I am not 
Lord Weybridge.—vol i. pp. 240—242. 


Here Mr. Snell stood forth, and informed the lady that the 
claims of the lastlord’s eldest son were established, for that that 
individual was saved in a miraculous manner from the shipwreck. 
The poor Lady Frances was nearly paralysed by the shock, when 
informed that her son had no longer a claim to the estates ; that 
she must leave the mansion in which she was then residing, as it 
belonged to another person; and that all the rents and payments 
received on the part of George Sheringham, falsely styled Lord 
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Weybridge, should be refunded by him. George now took the 
opportunity of disclosing, by letter, the whole of these strange 
transactions to Mr. Lovell, the father of Emma: he told him how 
completely all his grandeur, his dignities, and with them his para- 
sites, had abandoned him. He informed Lovell of his determina- 
tion to go to sea—a circumstance which, in all probability, would 
separate him for ever from Binford; he confessed all his faults 
and unworthy suspicions of Imma; and assured her father that he 
was conscious of suffering the great punishment which, as a mea- 
sure of retributive justice, he had so richly deserved: he utterly 
despaired of ever overcoming the repugnance which Miss Lovell 
must feel towards him. George then proceeded to take possession 
of his ship. ‘The Admiralty having heard the strange history just 
related, made an effort to recall the commission, seeing to what an 
humble situation the officer was reduced ; but the bargain was made, 
and George showed his resolution to maintain it inviolably, and the 
Admiralty were forced to leave the commission as it was. They, 
however, determined on annoying him; his destination was accord- 
ingly changed, and he was ordered to convey a live cargo to a dis- 
tant part of the world, consisting of the following articles :—One 
governor, his lady, two daughters, one son (an aid de camp), another 
son (his secretary), three horses, two cows, four housemaids, a but- 
ler, and two footmen ; one hundred and thirty-eight packages of all 
sorts, three pointers, and one Newfoundland dog! 

Before his departure for India, which was the destination of the 
cargo above enumerated, George received a letter from Lovell, which 
justified him in concluding that both father and daughter began to 
relent, and that a day would come when something which he scarcely 
dared to name, might by possibility take place. He proceeded on 
the voyage, and suffered, when he landed at Calcutta, from a severe 
fever, brought on by his low nervous state, and the climate. The 
physicians agreed that nothing was left for George but to return to 
England; he complied with these directions ; and, on reaching his 
native land, found that all his afflictions were now to end, and even 
the memory of them to merge in the abundance of that happiness 
which he so long desired. He was cheered, in the first place, with 
the return of the friendship of Mr. Lovell, and the removal of all 
obstacles to his union with Emma ; he heard, with feelings of delight, 
that Mrs. Harbottle had recently died, leaving to Emma the exten- 
sive property which her husband had, in a moment of deep com- 
punction, bequeathed to her; whilst, on the other hand, the 
agreeable news was conveyed to him, that the sum in which he was 
indebted to the existing Lord Weybridge, had been wholly paid off 
by the generosity of the wretched Harbottle, ir. token of the friend- 
ship which she entertained for George. In short, George and 
Emma buried all their sufferings in oblivion ; and, as if Providence 
intended to mark their virtuous union by a proof of its favour, the 
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incumbent of the title and estate of Weybridge died»in two years 
after the marriage, and the parson’s daughter was at last saluted 
as Lady Weybridge. - ; 

We profess, in what we have now given of the substance of this 
excellent novel, to have confined ourselves to a mere outline of the 
story. It would have been quite impossible for us to have noticed 
the various episodes and by-scenes which are scattered through the 
narrative, and which conduce so well to promote the interest of the 
tale. The beauty of the style, the just keeping of the characters, 
the grouping of the latter, and, indeed, the whole management of 
the plot, —— the ability and experience of the author, and are 
enough to induce us to wish that he may more frequently repeat his 
appearance on a stage of which he is so great and so useful an orna- 
ment. In recommending this work to the perusal of all classes, we 
should more particularly inculcate the benefits which it is capable 
of affording in the way of example for our guidance in the 
ordinary concerns of life. We see into what an ocean of troubles 
a wavering disposition was able to drag a young man of honourable 
and virtuous instincts ; in Mrs. Harbottle we have a terrible warn- 
ing to the married female how she permits herself to form friend- 
ships with any but her husband ; whilst, in other respects, the con- 
duct of the latter lady, as well as that of Miss Lovell, incontestably 
prove how much more politic, than any other less innocent course, 
isa firm and unbending devotion to good faith, probity, and morality. 
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1. Report of the First and Second Meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science ; at York in 1831, and 
at Oxford in 1832: including its Proceedings, Recommenda- 
tions, and Transactions. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Murray. 1833. 
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. An Introduction to Geology ; intended to convey a Practical 
Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent Discoveries » with Explanations of the Facts and Phe- 
nomena, which serve to confirm or invalidate various Geolo- 
gical Theories. By Ropert Baxewe tt. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
London: Longman, Rees, &c. 1833. 


3. The Geology of the South-east of England. By Gtvr0n 
Manteis, Esq., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c., &c. 8vo. London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 1833. 


Ture never was a period in the literary history of this country, 
when so large a number of works was contributed to the public 
stock on the great themes of natural science, as are poured forth in 
succession in the present day. We hail the circumstance as a sig- 
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nal of the great progress which the moral faculties are making in 
the career of improvement ; for it is only by directing the intellec. 
tual powers of man to the true objects which ought to engage them, 
that we can expect his mind to be secured against meaner and mis. 
chievous occupations. The first of the works on our list is a volume 
in which are collected the first fruits which have been gathered bya 
new assocciation, of whose labours we cannot speak in too high 
terms. In this yolume we find an account of the objects of the 
new association, and its rules ; after which follow a series of records, 
detailing its practical operations or transactions. We shall pass b 
the portion which merely relates to the meetings held at York and 
Oxford, as being already familiar to the public, and attend to what 
we deem the most important part—that containing numerous 
reports from the leading men in the various branches of science, 
presenting a view of the actual state of its most important branches, 
The first of the reports is that on astronomy, furnished by Pro- 
fessor Airy, of Cambridge. Many portions of this document are 
by far too technical to admit of the least hope that we could render 
them intelligible to our readers ; but there are a few passages in the 
report which may very worthily occupy our attention for a short 
period. In considering the grave question, what has England done 
of late as a contributor to astronomy? the learned gentleman re- 
plies in a two-fold manner. He states, first, that in those parts of 
astronomy which depend principally on the assistance of govern- 
ments or powerful bodies, requiring only method and judgment, 
with very little science in the persons employed, we have done 
much ; whilst in those parts which depend exclusively on individuals, 
but little has been accomplished. In the second place, observes 
the professor, our principal progress has been made in the instru- 
mental and mechanical parts, and in the lowest branches of astro- 
nomy ; whilst nothing whatever has been contributed by us to the 
higher branches of that science. Mr. Airy proceeds to dwell on 
the details, which serve to prove his first proposition ; and asserts, 
that we have contributed more than the rest of the world to furnish 
the materials whereby the figure of the earth is best ascertained. 
Nothing that has been done in any other country can compete with 
the arcs of meridian and parallel in England ; the great arc of me- 
ridian in India ; and the liberal scale of the pendulum expeditions 
undertaken by Kater, Foster, Sabine, &c. Our chronometers have 
attained the first place in the advance to perfection, and this im- 
provement is entirely due to the patronage of government ; besides 
which a sum is appropriated to the maintenance of observatories 
by England, which no other government would be willing to allow. 
In Cambridge, a splendid observatory has been erected at_the pr'- 
vate expense of the university. All this is the result of the spirit 
of public bodies; but then what is the amount of all that indi- 
viduals have done towards the improvement of astronomy? Very 
little, indeed, replies Mr. Airy ; for though we have taken a proml- 
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nent part in discussing the theories of refraction and aberration, 
we have, at the same time, neglected the past state of the heavens, 
or making that state subservient to the investigation of what might 
be their future condition. Again, although we make discoveiies 
and come to new conclusions, we are too indolent to reduce them, 
and thus the reduction of Bradley’s observations was abandoned 
to a foreigner; the formation of tables of the sun and moon, the 
theory of which was distinctly laid down in England, likewise be- 
came the prey of individuals of another country; and even those 
observations which do not require more than ou fives instruments, 
as the discovery of a comet, or the tracing of small planets, have 
not been much attended to. To this melancholy conclusion Pro- 
fessor Airy seems to have great pleasure in mentioning one case of 
exception, in which an original discovery in astronomy was made 
in the present century by an Englishman. This was the practical 
prediction of the phases of double stars, by Sir John Herschel. 

With respect to the statement of Professor Airy, already noticed, 
relative to our progress in the instrumental and mechanical parts 
of astronomy, he cites some instances as illustrations of the truth 
of this assertion. The observations in the observatories of England 
are conducted with greater regularity and steadiness of plan than 
in any other country. Hence is it, that the Greenwich observations 
have, during the last century, maintained such authority over the 
scientific world ; and hence it is, that the credit of that authority 
is now higher than ever. 

One remarkable difference between this country and others, in a 
scientific point of view, consists of the diversity which is to be 
onecges between the spirit with which the proceedings are con- 

ucted ineach. An observer in England, when he has made his 
observation, sits down quietly, persuaded that nothing more remains 
forhim todo. He, in fact, may be compared to the miner, who 
digs up the ore in its native state, and leaves to those who wish to 
have the task, the power of turning the best part of the ore to a 
useful purpose. But a very different course obtains on the conti- 
nent, particularly in France and Italy. When an observation is 
made in either of those countries, it is considered as an incumbrance 
until it is fairly smelted; so that the only way in which an inventive 
philosopher abroad can make himself worthy of fame, is not only b 
the discovery of a new fact, but by the exhibition of valuable results, 
as a consequence of that discovery. Before dismissing this part of 
the subject of his report, the learned professor notices some very 
curious incidents in the lives of living astronomers, which are full 
of encouragement to aspiring students in that science. He tells 
us, that the most lane of these men obtained distinction 
during the period when they were in the inferior departments of 
the observatories. Encke was an assistant at Seaberg when he 
first became famous ; in the same way, and in the same character, 
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did the following astronomers earn their reputation—Bessal, Wal: 
beck, and Argelander. 

The Yeatned professor declares, that he is not one of those who 
have joined in the cry of the “ Decline of Science in England.” 
On the contrary, he thinks that, at least so far as astronomy is con: 
cerned, a rapid advance has been recently, and continues to be 
made. That there was a decline in this country some thirty or forty 
years ago, the professor entertains no doubt, nor does he mean to 
deny that even still we are very much behind the philosophers of the 
continent in almost all the important branches of science. Still a 
very rapid progress has been lately made in England; and in physi- 
cal astronomy alone, more has been done here within the last five 
years, than had been accomplished in the century before. This im- 
proved state of things has been produced, not only by the numerous 
additions made by Englishmen to the conclusions drawn from obser- 
vation, but from the greater diffusion of a knowledge of the science 
in this country. ; 

A very able report on the recent progress and present state of 
meteorology is furnished to this volume by Mr. Forbes. The author 
explains the true objects of this science, and seems to think that 
the little that has been done towards its improvement in this coun- 
try, 1s to be attributed to the mis-direction of the studies of those 
who have engaged in it. ‘The basis of meteorology rests on several 
branches of physics, some of which are but very imperfectly known. 
Heat, for example, which is the great principle, as it were, of 
meteorology, does not receive that consideration, in reference to the 
subject just mentioned, which its great importance demands. Mr. 
Foster then proceeds to review the labours of foreigners in the 
various branches coming under the comprehensive title of heat—as, 
for example, the discoveries respecting the specific heats of sub- 
stances by MM. Duling and Petit, and of gases by de la Roache, 
Berard, de la Rive, and Marcet. Upon the subject of thermometers, 
the author of the report informs us, that nothing in the way of im- 
proving the self-registering ones has been lately done; but he 
adds, that a very interesting discovery has been made by Signor 
Libri, of Florence, respecting the early histoy of the thermometer. 
In 1829, a number of the original alcoholic thermometers, made un- 
der the direction of the Academia del Cimento, was found, and 
enabled the signor to restore the true scale of these early instru- 
ments, so as afford a direct comparison with those of modern times. 
The scale was divided into 50 degrees: the zero corresponded to 
—15° of Reaumur, the 50th degree with 44° Reaumur, and it stood 
at 133° in melting ice. From this last fact it must be concluded, 
that no sensible change had taken place in the freezing point of 
those instruments during the lapse of two whole centuries. It 
appears, likewise, that some registers belonging to the same period 
have been discovered, and prove to have been kept by Rainer!, 4 
pupil of Galileo, and which have served to prove that no sensible 
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change has taken place in the climate of Florence during the whole 
of that long period, although the contrary was firmly maintained. 

The next papers are those on radiant heat, by Professor Powell, 
and on thermo-electricity, by Professor Cumming. Both are much 
too technical to admit of being rendered familiar to unscientific 
readers. ‘The same description applies to Dr. Brewster’s report 
on optics, which, however, contains many important facts and sug- 
gestions in a science which the author has so largely contributed to 
improve. 

The “ Report on Mineralogy,” by Professor Whewell, enters 
into an elaborate investigation of the state of that science in 
England, as compared with its progress in other countries, Of 
late, the professor thinks, that mineralogy has received a decided 
check in England, and that it is by no means to be considered as 
a popular science amongst us: that is to say, a science in which 
some striking improvements, calculated to arrest the attention of 
the general community, have been effected. The reason of the 
backwardness in the cultivation of mineralogy may be found in 
the disappointment of the great promises which it was represented 
as offermg of valuable assistance in the pursuit of geology and 
chemistry. But these promises have not been fulfilled. Werner 
led the world to believe, that this science could be made the vesti- 
bule, as it were, to the profoundest mysteries of geology ; but the 
geologist now finds that conchology, zoology, botany, with hydro- 
graphy, and general physics, are just as important auxiliaries as 
mineralogy can possibly be, in the examination of the strata of the 
earth. A similar failure has taken place in the promised subsidies 
of mineralogy to chemistry; and the extent of the failure may be 
learned when we state, that there are, at this moment, very few 
minerals of which the chemical composition is not doubtful, and 
scarcely a single species of which the rule and limits are known, or 
in which two different analyses, taken at random, might not lead 
to different formule. Then there is no system of classification 
which has obtained amongst mineralogists any thing like a general 
consent ; and, indeed, no system has yet been proposed which is 
not objectionable, even on the confession of its author, on the 
Score of gross anomalies. : 

The “ Report on Chemistry,” drawn up by Mr. Johnston, is a 
most able and elaborate paper, in which will be found a complete 
and very satisfactory account of the most recent improvements in 
this science, in all its departments. But the objection to any at- 
tempt at making this report the subject of our remarks is, as in so 
many other instances, the too great technicality with which it 
ls treated. 

The only other report contained in this volume which we shall 
notice, is that on Geology, by the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, and this 
we have reserved, for the purpose of making it a medium of tran- 
Sition to the two other works on our list, which are exclusively 
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devoted to the science of geology. Italy appears to be the fitst 
country that bestowed any direct attention to the subject of geology; 
although it is evident, from the writings of the ancients, that they’ 
were acquainted with the more strikmg phenomena of geology. 

Amongst those celebrated men, whose claims to the honour of 
having been the earliest patrons of this science, is Leibnitz, whose 

sagacity enabled him to lay down fundamental principles connected 

with geology, which, up to the present time, have not been invali- 

dated. Our countryman, Hooke, also well deserves to have his 

name mentioned with that of Leibnitz, as another great supporter 

of the infant science. Werner was the first that reduced what was 

known of geology to a system, and was lucky in being supplied 

with a great abundance of materials from the labours of Saussure 

and other inquirers. By degrees geology was cultivated through 

the continent, and the light which was thrown upon it by those who 

pursued the fossil department, such as Cuvier, gave an interest to 

the study, which has contributed to diffuse it very generally amongst 

every class of the community. 

Anxious merely to present our readers with the materials for 
enabling them to judge of the objects and views of the New So- 
ciety, we have confined our attention to the leading subjects treated 
of in the volume before us. We have thus left unnoticed a great 
mass of curious and important facts, which lie scattered through 
the notices and abstracts. 

Perhaps there never was an institution, professing to have in 
view the promotion of science, at which the general body of the 
intelligent of all classes have more reason to be proud, than that of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
principles by which it is to be guided, and the men on whom the 
responsibility of its protection has devolved, need only be known 
in order to excite the strongest assurances of success. The per- 
sonages who have volunteered their services in the foundation of 
the society may be justly described as amongst the elite of our 
country ; and a better idea of the authority which they maintain in 
the field cf science could not be afforded than in the declaration of 
Professor Airy, of Cambridge, who stated, that no inducement 
whatever, save that of such a solicitation as he had received, would 
have impelled him to undertake the task which he fulfilled in his 
elaborate report on astronomy. Such are the auspices, so far as 
character is concerned, under which the society has commenced its 
existence ; and the constitution on which its proceedings are to be 
conducted are in every way worthy of the high intelligence in which 
the plan of that constitution originated. ‘The society contemplates 

e ‘aterference with the ground already occupied by other institu- 
tons, its sole objects being to give, what were exceedingly much 
wanted before, a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry—to 
promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science, not only in 
different parts of the British empire, but of foreign philosophers 
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with the latter ; and, finally, to endeavour to make science more ex- 
tensively popular than it is, and to take every pains for removing 
the obstructions of a public nature which may be found to impede 
the advancement of sound knowledge. The spirit with which the 
society is actuated, will be found more fully developed in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the Council of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society : 


«The object of this system is not only to give connection to the efforts 
of insulated inquirers, but to link societies themselves together in unity of 
purpose, and in a common participation and division of labour. There are 
many important questions in philosophy, and some whole departments of 
science, the data of which are geographically distributed, and require to be 
collected by local observations extended over a whole country; and this is 
true, not only of those facts on which single sciences are founded, but of 
many which are of more enlarged application. ‘Thus, for instance, were 
the elevation above the sea of all the low levels, and chief heights and 
eminences, of a country ascertained so generally, that every observer of 
nature might have a station within his reach from which he could fix the 
relative position in this respect of whatever might be the object of his re- 
search,— of how many questions, in how many sciences, would these facts 
contribute to the solution? Again, supposing it to be ascertained also, at 
these stations, what is the temperature of the air, and of the water,—as it 
falls from the sky, and as it is held in the reservoirs of the earth,—these 
are data of the same kind, interesting not only to meteorological science, 
but to the philosophy of organized and animated existence. Yet, extensive 
as might be the importance of such facts, and simple as are the processes 
for ascertaining them, and numerous as are the individuals capable of con- 
tributing to their investigation, how little, nevertheless, even of this elemen- 
tary work has yet been accomplished, either by insulated observers, or by 
those who are associated together for the express purpose of advancing the 
sciences to which it is of such essential interest. 

‘“‘ None of our societies has ever pretended to collect observations of this 
kind on a regular system, nor to form a national catalogue of the scattered 
particulars of any one science, accurately detailed ; and yet the great value 
which would attach to such collections of facts, when reduced and 
analysed, must often have occurred to the enlightened conductors of such 
institutions ; but that which has prevented any single society from ven- 
turing on the undertaking, lias been the impracticability of carrying it on 
over so extensive a territory as an entire kingdom. ‘There is a method, 
however, by which these important objects might be achieved. Were 
there in every county one or more provincial societies, having some mem- 
bers competent to superintend, and others ready to execute, the observa- 
tions within defined limits, and were these societies willing to work together 
on a common plan, the natural history of the country, and all the geogra- 
phical data of philosophy included within it, might easily be collected in a 
manner far more perfect than has ever yet been attempted. 

“With a just sense, therefore, of the consequence to science of com- 
bining the Philosophical Sécieties dispersed through the provinces of the 
empire in a general co-operative union, the British Association has not only 
invited them to join its meetings, but has given to those whom they may 
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specially depute to represent by them, the privilege of becoming members 
of the committee by which its affairs are conducted. 

“‘It appears to the Council that in availing themselves of the bond of 
connection thus offered, Societies will not only contribute most essentially 
to the success of this extensive plan, but will add greatly to their own 
efficiency. When individuals meet for scientific objects, the effect of the 
general effort, emulation, and example, is to produce a spirit of exertion, 
which gives to such meetings their principal value. And if Societies shall 
concur in thus meeting each other, in proposing certain common objects, in 
communicating from year to year the means which they are employing and 
the progress which they are making,—it seems impossible that this should 
be done in the presence of an assembly concentrating a great part of the 
scientific talent of the nation, without kindling an increased ardour of 
emulous activity; it seems impossible that the deputies of any Society 
should attend such meetings without bringing back into its bosom an en- 
largement of views, and communicating to its members new lights of know- 
ledge, new motives for inquiry, and new encouragement to perseverance. 

‘* The actual assembling of one of the meetings at the place in which 
any Society is established, has a tendency to produce the same effect in a 
still more powerful degree, and the Council does not hesitate to state that 
this institution has received a sensible impulse in all these respects, from 
the visit with which it has recently been honoured. ‘The plan indeed on 
which it was first founded, and on which it has been since conducted, was 
in the spirit of the design which may now be contemplated for the whole 
kingdom. Its especial aim has been to collect information respecting its 
own county, and the end to which it aspires has been described in a former 
Report to be the execution of such a History of Yorkshire as the Natural 
Philosopher and the Antiquary may be contented to possess. But how 
greatly will the importance of this object be heightened, when it is incorpo- 
rated into a national system, and when all the results of our inquiries 
become part of the materials of a far more extensive analysis. It could 
not but be felt before by a provincial Society, that, in executing the task 
which it had undertaken, advice and consultation were wanted. With 
how much more confidence may it proceed when it has the advantage of 
consulting with the Committee of this great national Association. In com- 
paring the views which it entertains, and the methods which it employs, 
with those that may be offered to its consideration, how largely may it profit 
by such a commerce, without sacrificing any portion of its real dignity or 
independence.” 


In noticing, as it is our duty to do, the works which occasionally 
issue from the press on the various branches of science, it fre- 
quently happens to us to find great difficulty in determining the 
extent to which we may carry our account of their contents, 80 
as to do justice to the author, without, at the same time, burthening 
our pages with matter which may not be suited to the great ma- 
jority of our readers. A crisis of this nature would have arisen on 
the present occasion, when we have to communicate some notion to 
the public of the nature and merits of the two works on geology, 
whose titles are enumerated at the head of the present article, were 
it not that the field of observation thus presented to us were much 
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too extensive to be completely traversed by us at this opportunity. 
We must be content, therefore, with simply specifying such portions 
of either work as are calculated to be rendered intelligible to the 
general reader. 

The Introduction of Mr. Bakewell has now attained a fourth 
edition, a circumstance which is itself sufficient to prove the merits 
of the production. ‘The improvements introduced into this edition, 
and which distinguish it from the last, are numerous and important, 
and may be regarded as a measure of the extraordinary rapidity 
with which geological discoveries are daily increasing. The present 
edition, then, possesses very considerable advantages over all its 
predecessors, not only in the greater abundance of information, but 
also in the amount of the graphic illustrations, and particularly in 
the greater accuracy with which the different descriptions are now 
given. Mr. Bakewell states, that as a preparation for this edition, 
he has deemed it necessary to revisit the scenes of his earliest in- 
vestigations, and to examine with his own eyes certain parts of 
England, of which the geology was doubtful. With the results of 
these investigations the author has added whatever of value, con- 
nected with the subject, which he could find in the labours of 
various geologists, British and foreign, within the last five years. 
Amongst the novelties by which the present edition is characterised, 
is the subject of fossil conchology, which the author treats with 
great caution and judgment. Some of the more speculative of the 
French conchologists are endeavouring to establish, that fossil con- 
chology, independent of the succession and stratification of rocks, 
is the only true basis of geology. Our author sets his face against 
all such fanciful theories, and expresses a hope, that the enlightened 
Boue, who is engaged in an effort to resist the absurd attempt, 
will be supported by the encouragement of all true geologists. 

The scientific world is greatly indebted to Mr. Mantell, of Lewes, 
for the success with which he has investigated the geological struc- 
ture of the south-eastern portion of England. For a long period, 
it was the opinion of geologists, particularly of those of foreign 
countries, that there was little or nothing worthy of scientific at- 
tention in the structure of the surface of England. But the labours 
of Mr. Mantell have proved how very contrary to the truth. are 
these assertions, and it has been the good fortune of this gentleman 
to show, that the facts connected with the geological structure of 
the county of Sussex are as interesting and important in displaying 
the principles on which the changes of the earth’s surface have 
taken place, as any discoveries of which the annals of this science 
can boast. We could scarcely hope to employ the reader’s atten- 
tion profitably to himself, were we to attempt to explain the train 
of discoveries which Mr. Mantell has set forth in this volume. We 
must be satisfied with referring the reader to the work itself, in 
which he will find the materials for solemn and lasting meditation, 
conveyed in language worthy the great subject. Indeed, in none 
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of the productions which geologists have put forth do we find the 
principles of the difficult science more plainly or more forcibly laid 
down than in the volume of Mr. Mantell; and though the book is 
nominally limited to the districts of the south-eastern quarter of 
England, it is substantially a key of the most easy application to 
the general doctrines of geology. As we have not met with any 
view of the nature of this science which seems to embrace so many 
good qualities as that of Mr. Mantell, we shall give the reader below 
the benefit of his truly philosophical description. 

Of the whole superfices of the earth, amounting to one hundred 
and ninety millions of square miles, not more than a fifth of the 
space is appropriated to the residence of man and the terrestrial 
animals. ‘The strata composing the earth have been examined 
through a thickness of nearly eight miles, calculating from the 
summits of the highest mountains to the greatest depths, whether 
natural or artificial. Now the eight miles depth of strata, as com- 
pared with the size of the earth, bears the same proportion to what 
it covers as does the external paper which envelopes a common 
globe, and if we regard the fissures and elevations upon this surface 
of the artificial idee. we shall have a good idea of the mountains 
and valleys formed by and in the strata of eight miles depth of the 
earth. It follows from this statement, that disturbances of the 
earth’s surface may have taken place to a far greater — without. 
extending themselves to the whole of the mass, and thus at once 
the difficulty will be got over, which opposes the probability of the 
facts presented by geological science being true. The inquirer ac- 
quainted with these preliminary facts, will not hesitate to believe, 
that he sees in the Rasiecenicutes and fractures of the surface, the 
effects produced by the earthquake and the volcano; whilst in the 
water-worn materials, such as the beds of gravel, he will recognise 
the evidence of the agency of aqueous elements. The mineral 
masses forming the crust of the earth, may, for the sake of clear- 
ness, be classed into two grand divisions, the primary and the | 
secondary. The first are chiefly of igneous origin, and contain no 
organic remains; whilst the latter are the result of sedimentary 
deposits, and in them are found organic remains. The secondary 
rocks, however, are themselves divided, for the convenience of 
study, into secondary, properly so called, and tertiary. The for- 
mations of this secondary class compose the surface of the south- 
east of England. 

In this strata are found remains of animals and vegetables, which 
afford the most undoubted proofs that a state of animated nature 
has once existed, which is widely different from that with which we 
are now surrounded. 


By these relics (observes Mr. Mantell), these medals, as they have been 
aptly termed, struck by nature to commemorate her revolutions, we learn 
the physical mutations which the surface of the earth has undergone, and 
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the temperature of the climate of various regions, in periods far beyond all 
human history and tradition; and, by bringing to our assistance the sciences 
of anatomy and botany, we can even restore anew the forms of the animals 
and vegetables which flourished on the earth, when our present continents 
were engulfed beneath the depths of the ocean. 

‘The interest and importance of this branch of natural philosophy are now 
so highly appreciated by all, save those minds which are alike destitute of 
all capacity and relish for intellectual pursuits, that I feel it to be wholly 
unnecessary for me to offer one remark on its practical utility, or on the 
lofty and sublime pleasures which its investigations afford. An eminent 
astronomer has, however, cited, as an example of the value of physical 
knowledge in teaching us to avoid attempting impossibilities, so remarkable 
an instance in which ignorance of the first principles of geology led to an 
expensive and abortive undertaking, in a part of Sussex which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to describe, that I am induced to subjoin the rela- 
tion in the words of the distinguished author. ‘‘ It is not many years 
since an attempt was made to establish a colliery at Bexhill, in Sussex. 
The appearance of thin seams and sheets of fossil wood and wood coal, with 
some other indications similar to what occur in the neighbourhood of the 
great coal beds in the North of England, having led to the sinking of a 
shaft, and the erection of machinery on a scale of vast expense; not less 
than 80,0007. are said to have been laid out in this project, which, it is 
almost needless to add, proved completely abortive, as every geologist 
would at once have declared it must: the whole assemblage of geological 
facts being adverse to the existence of a regular coal bed in the Hastings 
strata ; while this on which Bexley is situated, is separated from the coal 
measures by a series of interposed beds of such enormous thickness, as to 
render all idea of penetrating through them absurd. ‘The history of mining 
operations is full of similar cases, where a very moderate acquaintance with 
the usual order of nature, to say nothing of theoretical views, would have 
saved many a sanguine adventurer from utter ruin.” 


The importance of geology, to say nothing of its interest, thus 
appears to be of a practical kind, coming home, as it were, to the 
feelings of every man, and calculated, like most other sciences, to 
vary the multiplied means which mankind are blessed with, of 
enjoyment in this world. 





Art. VII.—The Infirmities of Genius Illustrated, fe mh 
the Anomalies in the Literary Character to the Habits and 
Constitutional Peculiarities of Men of Genius. By R. R. 
Manpen, Esq., Author of “ Travels in Turkey,” &c. In 3 vols. 
Svo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1833. 


Tue very peculiar subject which Mr Madden has selected for illus- 
tration, is undoubtedly one which was hitherto very imperfectly un- 
derstood, and it is a fortunate circumstance that the task of supply- 
ing so very great a desideratum to our literature should have been 
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assumed by a gentleman who, particularly, on account of his profes. 
sion, is well calculated to do it justice. 

Mr. Madden sets out with a very acute examination of the causes 
why it is that literary men should have been so generally distin. 
guished as an irritable race, subject to numerous infirmities of mind 
as well as body, and seldom blessed with the advantages of prospe- 
rity and happiness as the result of their labours. He says that in 
general the knowledge of the world found in the minds of literary 
men is very limited indeed, because more of their time has been 
spent in the closet than in mixing with the business of life. Hence 
they bring with them, on their occasional visits to society, a spirit 
of uncompromising independence ; a sense of self-superiority, which 
must necessarily influence their behaviour in such a way as to offend 
the pride and excite the aversion of those with whom they associate, 
But even this misfortune is trifling, compared with those calamities 
which more particularly affect the physical and moral faculties of 
the literary man, and which are to be attributed entirely to excessive 
mental application. These effects too often consist of wayward- 
ness of temper, testiness of humour, and capriciousness of conduct, 
which operate in rendering the man of genius obnoxious to strangers, 
and at last very fatiguing to his friends. But the misfortunes to 
which the studious man is liable do not end here ; his enthusiasm 
in some particular pursuit will induce him, sooner or later, to lessen 
the interval appointed for his repose ; this he does by degrees, until 
at last the whole night is habitually sacrificed. The necessary con- 
sequence of the repeated privation of sleep is great exhaustion of 
the vital powers, which, in too many instances, are sought to be 
restored to their natural tone by stimulants; and thus between the 
depression on the one hand, and the artificial excitement on the 
other, life degenerates intoan eccentric principle as it were,—a comet, 
whose movements are governed by no certain laws. The process 
whereby excessive mental labour produces a considerable derange- 
ment of the regular physical state of the body may be shortly ex- 
plained in the language of Tissot: the brain is in action when the 
mind is thinking ; the prolongation of the employment of the mind 
tends to fatigue it, and as no organ which is weakened by whatever 
cause can perform its functions with the same success as it did in 
the healthy state, so is there a derangement of the conditions of all 
those parts over which the brain has an influence. But the brain 1s 
the centre from which the nerves of the body proceed, and therefore 
a disturbance of the function of the brain 1s followed by a corre- 
sponding change throughout the whole extent of the living system. 

The succeeding chapters on the nature of the nervous influence 
offer nothing but speculations, which do not appear to be of suffici- 
ent interest to be worthy of detailed notice. We proceed, therefore, 
to the curious record which Mr. Madden has formed of the average 
influence of different studies, on the longevity of those engaged m 
them. The record consists of a tabular arrangement, in which are 
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several series of the most celebrated authors in the various depart- 
ments of intellectual labour. Twenty persons are included in each 
list ; the names and ages of each are given, and from the united 
amount of the latter, is taken the average age to which the members 
of each of the classes survive. These tables no doubt are curious, 
but how far they can be relied on as affording unequivocal evidence 
of the exact influence on the, body, of mental fatigue, is altogether 
another question, upon which we shall presently say a few words. 
The first table includes natural philosophers, whose names and ages 
are as follow :—Bacon (Roger), 78; Buffon, 81; Copernicus, 70 ; 
Cuvier, 64; Davy, 51; Euler, 76; Franklin, 85; Galileo, 78 ; 
Dr. Halley, 86; Herschell, 84; Kepler, 60; Lalaude, 75; Lep- 
lace, 77; Lewenhoeck, 91; Leibnitz, 70; Linneus,72; Newton, 
84; Tycho-brahe, 55; Whiston, 95; Wollaston, 62. 

The second table is that of poets,—Ariosto, 59; Burns, 38; 
Byron, 37 ; Camoeus, 55; Collins, 56; Cowley, 49; Cowper 69 ; 
Dante, 56; Dryden, 70; Goldsmith, 44; Gray, 57; Metastasio, 
84; Milton, 66; Petrarch, 68; Pope, 56; Shenstone, 50; Spen- 
cer,46; Vasso, 52; Thomson, 48; Young, 84. : 

The contents of the remaining tables are as follow :— 

Morat PuitosopHers—Bacon, 65; Bayle, 59; Berkeley (G.), 
79; Condorcet, 51; Condillac, 65; Descartes, 54; Diderot, 71; 
Ferguson (A.), 92; Fichte (J. T.), 52; Hartley (D.), 52; Hel- 
vetius, 57; Hobbes, 91; Hume, 65; Kant, 80; Kaimes, 86; 
Locke, 72; Malebranche, 77; Reid (T.), 86; Stewart (D.), 75; 
St. Lambert, 88. 

Dramatists—Alfieri, 55; Corneille, 78; Goethe, 82; Massin- 
ger, 55; Marlow, 32; Otway, 34; Racine, 60; Schiller, 46; 
Shakspear, 52; Voltaire, 84; Congreve, 59; Colman (G.), 61; 
Crebillon, 89; Cumberland, 80; Farquhar, 30; Goldoni, 85; 
Jonson (B.), 63; Lope de Vega, 73; Moliere, 53; Murphy, 78. 

AvutHors ON LAw AND JURISPRUDENCE—Bentham, 85; Black- 
stone, 57; Butler (C.), 83; Coke, 85; Erskine, 73; Filangieri, 
36; Gifford, 48 ; Grotius, 63; Hale, 68; Holt, 68; Littleton, 
75; Mansfield, 88; Montesquieu, 66; Redesdale, 82; Romilly, 
-e ; Rolle, 68; Tenterden, 78 ; Thurlow, 74; Vatel, 53; Wilmot, 

3. 

MisceLLANEous AND Novet Writers—Cervantes, 70; Le 
Sage, 80; Scott, 62; Fielding, 47; Smollet, 51; Rabelais, 70: 
Defoe, 70; Ratcliffe, 60; Richardson, 72; Sterne, 56; Johnson, 
75; Addison, 48; Warton, 78; Steele, 59; Tickell, 54; Mon- 
taign, 60; Bathurst (R.), 84; Thornton, 44; Hawkesworth, 59 ; 
Hazlitt, 58. 

Autuors on REvEALED Reticion—Baxter, 76; Bellarmine, 
84; Butler (John), 60 ; Bossuet, 77 ; Calvin, 56 ; Chillmgworth, 
43; Doddridge, 54; Fox (G.), 67; Knox (John), 67; Lowth, 
77; Luther, 63; Massillon, 79 ; Melancthon, 64 ; Paley, 63 ; Por- 
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teus, 77; Priestley, 71; Sherlock, 67; Wesley, 88 ; Whitefield, 
56; Wycliffe, 61. 

Avutuors on Naturat Reticion—Annett, 55; Bolingbroke, 
79; Cardan, 75; Chubb, 65; Drummond (Sir W.), 68 ; Dupuis, 
67; Freret (N.), 61; Gibbon, 58; Herbert (Lord), 68; J acobi, 
56 ; Paine, 72; Pomponatius, 63; Rosseau, 66; Spinoza, 45; St. 
Pierre, 77 ; Shaftesbury, 42; Tindal, 75; Toland, 53; Vanini, 
34 ; Volney, 66. 

Mepicat AutHors—Brown (J.), 54; Corvisart, 66; Cullen, 
78; Darwin, 72; Fordyce, 67; Fothergill, 69 ; Gall, 71; Gre- 
gory (John), 48; Harvey, 81; Heberden, 92; Hoffman, 83; 
Hunter (J.), 65; Hunter (W.), 66; Jenner, 75; Mason Good, 
64; Parcelsus, 43; Pinel, 84; Sydenham, 66; Tissot, 70; 
Willis (T.), 54. 

PuitoLocists — Bentley, 81; Burton, 64; Casaubon, 55; 
Cheke, 44; Hartzheim, 70; Harman (J.), 77; Heyne, 84; 
Lipsius, 60; Parr, 80; Pauw, 61; Pighius, 84; Porson, 50; 
Raphelengius, 59 ; Salmatius, 66; Scaliger (J. J.), 69 ; Sigonius, 
60; Stephens (H.), 71; Sylburgious, 51; Vossius, 73; Wolfius, 
64 


Artists—Bandinelli, 72; Bernini, 82; Canova, 65; Donatello, 
83; Flaxman, 71; Ghiberti, 64; Giotto, 60; Michael Angelo, 
96; San Sovino, 91; Verocchio, 56; Caracci (A.), 49; Claude, 
82; David, 76; Guido, 67; Raphael, 37; Reynolds, 69; Salva- 
tor Rosa, 58; Titian, 96; Veronese (Paul), 56; West, 82. 

Musicat Comrosers—Arne, 68; Bach, 66; Beethoven, 57; 
Burney, 88; Bull, 41; Cimarosa, 41; Corelli, 60; Gluck, 75; 
Gretry, 72; Handel, 75; Haydn, 77; Kalkbrenner, 51; Kei- 
ser, 62; Martini, 78; Mozart, 36; Paisello, 75; Piccini, 71! ; 
Porpore, 78 ; Scarlatti, 78 ; Weber, 40. 

he result, then, that we derive from these tables is, that natural 
philosophers have the longest lease of existence, the united ages of 
the twenty enumerated being 1504 years, which gives an average of 
75 for each. The results in the other cases with respect to the 
united ages, and the average each, are—Moral philosophers united 
ages, 1417—average of the life of each, 70: sculptors and painters, 
1412—70: authors on law and jurisprudence, 1394—69: medical 
authors, 1368—68 ; authors on revealed religion, 1350—67 : philo- 
logists, 1323—66: musical composers, 1284—64: novelists and 
miscellaneous authors, 1257—62}: dramatists, 1249-—62: authors 
on natural religion, 1245—62: poets, 1144—57. 

According to the results of this calculation, it would appear that 
those mental labours in which the imagination is most actively em- 
ployed, are least conducive to long life. Other conclusions with 
respect to different occupations are drawn by Mr. Madden, who 
seems to be of opinion that an exact scale may be laid down, by 
which the particular occupation of any person being given, the pro- 
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bable length of his life may be determined. We should willingly 
follow him through the elaborate chapters in which he argues in 
support of this scale, did we not feel that the whole of the super- 
structure thus raised rests on a feeble basis, as we think, may be 
readily made apparent. 

It will be seen that Mr. Madden includes in each of the tables 
above quoted, the names of twenty selected persons. Now, in what 
manner, may we ask, can the fate of these individuals represent the 
effects of their own pursuits on the minds of all who cultivate them ? 
Who are those personages, in almost every one of the lists, but 
men placed in very peculiar circumstances ; men exalted in society, 
and who, perhaps, were under the influence of agencies ten thou- 
sand times more ry pe of shortening or i a their lives, 
than it was possible for any mental occupation tobe. For example, 
is it fair to present Sir Humphry Davy as.a victim to his devotion 
to chemical pursuits, when we know how much his death was 
hastened by the peculiarly mortifying state of his domestic circum- 
stances? In truth, the reasoning of our author is built on a very 
narrow basis, it takes in much too partial a view of the facts which 
ought to have been contemplated, in order that a just inference 
might be fairly made.out. We should have thought that the con- 
clusion on such a subject most worthy of confidence could be drawn 
only from one method of inquiry, namely, the enumeration of the 
ages of all persons who had surrendered their minds to a particular 
study for a given time, and that a careful distinction should be 
established between the natural influence of such employment, and 
the effects of accidental calamity. Then, and then only, shall we 
be in the right tract to determine the truth of the doctrine which 
assumes such positions as the author, with perfect self satisfaction, 
puts forward on his cwn authority. We turn therefore from these 
unsatisfactory speculations to other portions of the work, which 
offer materials of greater interest and utility. 

It is not merely to gratify curiosity that we should be anxious to 
learn in what manner these human beings are affected who are 
endowed with any eminent perfection of mental power in the mo- 
ment the most precarious of all, that which precedes the instant of 
death. Asa general inference, it may be stated, that the more 
enlightened the mind, the less will be the terror of a death-bed. 
But the true view of the fear of death would lead us to consider- it 
as one wholly springing from the imagination, as we can have no 
proof whatever that the process is at all attended with pain. On 
the contrary, the direct effect of death is to destroy any power of 
sensation, and without that power the animal body is not suscep- 
tible of pain. Professor Hufeland, ‘of Germany, gives the true 
philosophy of this question, in a manner which is borne out by the 
universal testimony of the medical faculty. He says, that in pro- 
portion as the vital power decreases, we lose the power of sensation 
and of consciousness ; and we cannot lose life without at the same 
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time, or rather before, losing our vital sensation, which requires the 
assistance of the tenderest organs. Weare taught also by experience, 
that all those who ever passed through the first stage of death, and 
were again brought to life, unanimously mann that they felt 
nothing of dying, but sunk at once into a state of insensibility. 
Let us not be led into a mistake by the convulsive throbs, the 
rattling in the throat, and the apparent pangs of death, which are 
exhibited by many persons when in a dying state. These symp- 
toms are painful only to the spectators, and not to the dying, who 
are not sensible of them. ‘The case here is the same as if one, 
from the dreadful contortions of a person in an epileptic fit, should 
form a conclusion respecting his internal feelings: from what affects 
us so much, he suffers nothing. Let one always consider life, as it 
really is, a mean state, which is not an object itself, but a medium 
for obtaining an object, as the multifarious imperfections of it suf- 
ficiently prove; as a period of trial and preparation, a fragment of 
existence, through which we are to be fitted for, and transmitted 
to, other periods. Can the idea, then, of really making this tran- 
sition—of ascending to another from this mean state, this doubtful 
problematical existence, which never affords complete satisfaction, 
ever excite terror? With courage and confidence we may therefore 
resign ourselves to the will of that Supreme being, who, without 
our consent, placed us upon this sublunary theatre, and give up to 
his management the future direction of our fate. Remembrance 
of the past, of that circle of friends who were nearest, and always 
will be dearest to our hearts, and who, as it were, now smile to us 
with a friendly look of invitation from that distant country beyond 
the grave, will also tend very much to allay the fear of death. 

An idea has been fondly cherished, even by many who cannot 
be included amongst the weak-minded and credulous portion of 
mankind, that previously to the separation of the soul from the 
body, the former is, as it were, lighted up and endowed with some 
fresh powers, which are indicated by some act or expression on the 
part of the dying patient. Sir Walter Scott alludes to this popular 
impression, when he represents the mad maidenin The Lady of 
the Lake, after she had received her death wound, being restored 
to the full possession of her faculties. ‘The opinion itself seems 
to have been introduced by the Jews into Europe, and there can 
be no doubt that they themselves received it from the Egyptians, 
amongst whom, to the present day, the custom remains of pre- 
serving the words and recommendations of a dying man as sacred 
expressions communicated under the influence of divine inspiration. 
Mr. Madden seems inclined to ridicule this common notion, and 
tells us, that the only ground on which the opinion can be justified, 
is the fact, that a patient in the last stage of exhaustion will have 
his head supplied with a different species of blood from that which 
circulates in his system in the natural state, and that by this change 
a degree of excitement is produced, which may be sufficient fully 
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to explain the excitement usually manifested on these affecting 
occasions. The blood which, at the critical period alluded to, 
passes into the brain, is not the true nourishing blood, because it 
comes from the lungs, which are now unable to do their duty; the 
fluid, instead of presenting that bold red colour which characterises 
the blood flowing in the arteries, becomes dark, and when sent up 
into the vessels of the head, produces something like the exhili- 
rating effects of opium. The patient no longer thinks of his suf- 
ferings ; his long-forgotten scenes of pleasure rise up before his 
memory, and he seems as if suddenly inspired with fresh strength 
both in body and mind. The history of the last moments of Mr. 
Salt, our agent in Egypt, whose scientific researches in that country 
have so considerably enriched natural science, exhibited in a striking 
manner the phenomena dependant on this irregularity in the cir- 
culation. For a few days before his death his mind was wonderfull 
restored to all its ancient elasticity, as was proved by the facility 
with which he discoursed in various languages, long supposed by 
himself, when in health, to have been utterly forgotten. Amongst the 
varieties of the effects which the influence of the cause just de- 
scribed produces, is the extreme solicitude which it infuses into the 
dying man respecting some particular object of his early or recent 
affections. ‘Thus Rousseau, in his last moments, was carried to 
the window that looked into his garden, to take a last view of the 
beautiful objects of the vegetable kingdom to which he had paid 
so much attention. Haller expired after feeling his own pulse, 
saying to his physician, ‘‘ The artery ceases to beat.” 

The improvidence of literary men forms the subject of a brief 
chapter in this volume. It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
veillex, that for a long course of centuries, poverty and poetry 
have formed a harmonious union, which proved too incapable of 
interruption. How many of the immortal men whose statues we 
have fixed up in niches, and whose portraits are enshrined in mu- 
seums and cabinets, composed their undying lays shivering in the 
frosty temperature of a garret! Burton, the author of the well- 
known work on Melancholy, in his own quaint way observes, that 
when Jupiter’s daughters were all married to the gods, the poor 
muses alone were left without husbands, because, no doubt, the 
had no fortunes to recommend them: poor Helicon was forthwit 
abandoned by all her former lovers; and Calliope would no doubt 
have been a wife, if she only had the luck to be blessed with plenty 
of money. Burton goes on to say, that our students at the uni- 
versity saw very acutely how the matter was, and instead of taking 
to poetry, they addicted themselves to what was much more lucra- 
tive, believing it to be an axiom of the most convincing kind, that 
he who can tell his money hath arithmetic enough; that he is a 
true geometrician who can take the dimensions of a good fortune 
for himself; that a perfect astrologer is to be found in that man 
who can calculate the rise and fall of those whose movements. in 
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the world he can turn to his own advantage ; and, finally, that no 
objection can be urged against such an optician as he who is able 
to reflect the rays of a great man’s favour, and cause them to 
shine upon himself. 

The next subject selected by Mr. Madden for illustration is 
the influence which bodily disease exercises on the feelings, temper, 
or sensibility of studious men: it impresses, he tells us, the cha- 
racter with a peculiar aspect, which can only be truly distinguished 
by one intimately acquainted with medical _—- The most 
frequent diseases which attack men of studious habits are indiges- 
tion and hypochondria. These disorders are often succeeded by 
some affection of the brain, which manifests itself either as mad- 
ness, epilepsy, or paralysis. As an example of the influence which 
indigestion has over the temper, the celebrated Pope becomes the 
subject of a long chapter by Mr. Madden, who, after considering 
the various accounts which have been handed down to us of that 
poet, concludes, that his appetite was depraved by indigestion, and 
this disorder was brought on by an early disease of his spine. 

The next example mentioned by Mr. Madden is that of Dr. 
Johnson, whose character was distinguished by three peculiarities, 
irascibility, superstition, and fear of death. ‘These, which are re- 
garded by the author as so many disorders, are considered by him 
as having been produced altogether by hypochondria. The result 
in Johnson was very remarkabley as it made up the misery of his 
life, by filling his imagination with the constant apprehension of 
insanity. Hus fear of death was also a singular hallucination of 
Johnson’s ; and the influence which it exercised upon him, parti- 
cularly during his last moments, as described by Arthur Murphy, 
forms one of the most terrible pictures of human agitation that is to 
be found in any record. But the most unaccountable of all the 
eccentricities of Johnson was his superstition, the proofs of which 
are unfortunately too numerous. Melancthon, the German Father, 
describes, amongst other evil consequences of melancholy, a series 
of accidents which he strongly advises all persons affected by the 
disorder, carefully to study. One of the accidents which espe- 
cially demands attention is to confound the ideas of possible occur- 
rences with those of probable events—a disposition to embody the 
phantoms of imagination, to clothe visions of enthusiasm in forms 
which are cognizable to the senses, and familiar to the sight : 


This disposition (observes Mr. Madden) was the secret of Rousseau’s 
phantom that scarcely ever quitted him for a day; of Luther’s demons, 
with whom he communed in the solitude of his study; of Cowper’s mes- 
sengers, bearing the sentence of eternal reprobation; of Tasso’s spirits 
gliding on a sunbeam; of Mozart’s ‘‘ man in black,” the harbinger of 
death, who visited his dwelling a few days before his decease; and of 
Johnson's belief in the existence of ghosts, and the ministering agency of 
departed spirits. His sentiments on these subjects, though expressed in 
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work of fiction, are well known to have been his deliberate opinions.— 
«That the dead are seen no more I will not undertake to maintain against 
the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages and of all nations. 
‘There are no people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related or believed. This opinion, which perhaps prevails as far 
as human nature is diffused, could become universal only by its truth.” 

This is the language of the hypochondriac, not of the moralist, who in 
the exercise of a sober judgment must have known that the concurrent 
testimony of all experience and philosophy was opposed to the opinion that 
those who are once buried are seen again in this world. | 

There are many of what are called the peculiarities of Johnson’s super- 
stition, which excite surprise, but are not generally known to be the cha- 
racteristic symptoms of hypochondriz. ‘‘ He had one peculiarity,” says 
Boswell, ‘‘ of which none of his friends ever ventured to ask an explana- 
tion. ‘This was an anxious care to go out or in at a door, or passage, by 
a certain number of steps from a certain point, so as that either his right 
or left foot, I forget which, should constantly make the first actual move- 
ment. ‘hus, upon innumerable occasions I have seen him suddenly stop, 
and then seem to count his steps with deep earnestness, and when he had 
neglected, or gone wrong, in this sort of magical movement, I have seen 
him go back again, put himself in proper posture to begin the ce- 
remony, and having gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companion.’”——‘‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds has ob- 
served him go a long way about rather than cross a particular alley.”’ His 
piety, we are told by Murphy, in some instances, bordered on superstition, 
that he thought it not more strange that there should be evil spirits than 
evil men; and even that the question of second sight held him in suspense. 
He was likewise in the habit of imposing on himself voluntary penance 
for every little defect, going through the day with only one cup of tea 
without milk, and at other times abstaining from animal food. He appears to 
have had a superstitious notion of the efficacy of repeating a detached sen- 
tence of a prayer over and over, somewhat in the manner of a Turkish 
devotee, who limits himself daily to the repetition of a particular verse of 
the Koran. ‘ His friend, Mr. Davies,” says Boswell, ‘‘ of whom Churchill 
says, ‘ that Davies hath a very pretty wife,’ when Johnson began his re- 
petition of ‘ lead us not into temptation,’ used to whisper Mrs. Davies, 
‘you, my dear, are the cause of this.’ ”’ 


_ The observations of Mr. Madden on the life of Burns are very 
interesting ; but the views which he takes of it, as a medical philo- 
sopher, are chiefly adopted from Dr. Currie, whose life of Burns 
seems to us to be a model of just and useful biography. 

To the life of Cowper Mr. Madden devotes a very considerable 
space, called for, he seems to think, by the utter ignorance even 
still prevailing respecting. the specific malady which overwhelmed 
the reason of that poet. The disease of Cowper, it is well known, 
was connected with certain religious delusions, the nature of which 
rendered his biography a subject of the deepest interest to all 
Serious people ; and hence it is we find that the chief contributors 
to the details of his life consist of clergymen, in whose hands the 
original assumed a shape and form whieh certainly his intimate 
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friends could not easily recognise, ‘The truth is, that they tried 
his character by every test that morality could apply: but the 
cause of his despondency was wholly left in the dark. Most of 
these biographers seem to regard the melancholy of Cowper as a 
supernatural visitation, which could not be made the object of me- 
dical treatment, without implying an intention to interfere with 
the obvious designs of the Divinity : the deficiency which is thus 
pointed out, Mr. Madden undertakes to supply. 

He commences by quoting a aio of learned authorities, for 
the purpose of carefully and accurately defining the phenomena of 
mania. After presenting to us the views on lunacy which’ have 
been recorded within the last century, Mr. Madden concludes that 
Cowper’s particular infirmity is very plainly comprehended in the 
definitions of the disease left us by Locke and Mead. The for- 
mer considers insanity to be a preternatural fervour of the imagi- 
nation, not altogether destructive of the reasoning powers, but pro- 
ducing wrongly combined ideas, and making right deductions from 
wrong data. Such are the phenomena of insanity which are dis- 
tinguished from those of idiotcy, the effects of the latter being an 
incapability, on the part of the patient, to discriminate, compare, 
or abstract, general ideas. ‘ Herein,” observes Locke, “ lies the 
difference between idiots and madmen—that madmen put wrong 
ideas together, and so make wrong propositions ; while idiots make 
very few or no propositions, and reason scarcely at all.” Dr. Mead 
considered madness to be a particular malady of the imagination, 
arising from intense and incessant application of the mind to any 
one object. Mr. Madden having now laid down the principle on 
which the examination of Cowper’s disease should be conducted, 
he enters into the history of the life of the poet, and points out 
the neglect of the very peculiar delicacy of disposition shown by 
Cowper in his earliest childhood, as one fundamental cause of the 
malady in question. Being deprived of his mother before he was 
fit to govern himself, the unfortunate youth was placed under the 
care of those who were ill-qualified to perform the duties of guard- 
ian to one so delicately framed, and the injudicious course which 
they adopted towards him, is forcibly exemplified in the fact, that at 
six years of age Cowper was placed at a public school. Cowper, a 
timid creature, was persecuted by the schoolboys, as was most 
likely to be the case; and.in some of his published letters, he bit- 
terly renews the remembrance of one boy, in particular, as having 
been the terror of his existence. 

Mr. Madden has no doubt, from what he has been able to col- 
lect respecting Cowper’s disease, that his constitution was tainted 
by scrofula. At Wesminster school, whither he was next sent, 
he proved as unfitted as ever for indiscriminate association with 
boys of his own age. At length he went to reside at the Temple, 
where the first decided attack of his disease came on. “ The dejec- 


tion of spirits,” says Cowper, in one of his letters, “ was as such as 
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none, but those who have felt the same, can have the least concep- 
tion of. Day and night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror 
and rising up in despair.” He presently lost all relish for the 
studies which had previously been the source of amusement ; he 
found none of the usual charms which used to attract him to the 
classics, and wanting advice and friendship, poor Cowper mourn- 
fully exclaims, “ I had no one to direct me A Sia to find it.” He 
proceeded to Southampton subsequently, for the benefit of the air, 
and here it was that the settled character of monomania developed 
itself. ‘The notion which had fixed itself upon his imagination 
was, that his indifference to religion had drawn down upon him the 
rebuke of the Almighty. We are not able to afford the space 
which would be required were we to follow Mr. Madden through 
the details of Cowper’s life, interesting as he has made them by 
numerous commentaries. We shall, therefore, dismiss this very 
singular example of the power of the imagination over the phy- 
sical constitution, with a summary of the inferences to which its 
phenomena give rise : 


We have endeavoured to divest his malady of the obscurity and mystery 
in which it has been involved; we have called it by its proper name; we 
have referred it to its true cause, and endeavoured to point out how far his 
symptoms were aggravated by the counsel and conversation of injudicious 
people, and how far his symptoms were suffered to develop themselves and 
to acquire strength, by an unfortunate and perpetual concurrence of most 
unfavourable circumstances. The leading events in the history of his suffer- 
ings, so far as they concerned his health, and consequently his happiness, may 
be summed up in a very few words. Cowper, from his earliest years, was 
delicate in constitution, and timid in his disposition. Excessive application 
to professional studies in the Temple increased the delicacy of his health, the 
nervous system and thecerebral organs became disturbed or disordered in their 
functions, and his natural timidity merged into a morbid sensibility, which 
wholly disqualified him for the active duties of that profession in which he 
had been so improperly placed. The derangement of his health obliged 
him to go to the sea-coast; he visited Southampton, and in one of his 
walks the unexpected spectacle of a magnificent prospect, and the sudden 
appearance of a burst of sunshine in all the “‘ uncertain glories of an 
April day,” overpowered his imagination, and filled his heart with a rapture 
of devotional enthusiasm. The splendour of the scene was taken for the 
effulgence of the Deity, and the wrapt spectator believed that the 
vision was expressly intended for a merciful warning to lead him to the 
remembrance of that Being, whom, in his friend’s words, he had been living 
without in the world. He returned to town, the momentary excitement 
passed away, and the warning was forgotten: a public appointment was 
procured for him, but the terror of a public appearance at the bar of the 
House of Lords completely overwhelmed him, and he was obliged to re- 
nounce his employment. His nervous disorder returned with increased 
strength ; he became the victim of hypochondria, and his friends deemed 
it necessary to place him under the care of Dr. Cottin. During the time 
that he remained in this private asylum, his condition appears to have 
been similar to that of Dr. Johnson in his early life, his dejection as severe, 
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but certainly not more so, and no indication, even in his worst moments, 
of general insanity. His improvement in health and spirits at length led 
to his removal to a country village, and here he became domiciled in the 
family of a clergyman, in which he continued for the remainder of his life. 
The character of the society into which he was thrown, was exclusively 
serious, or what is called evangelical. The story of the miraculous vision 
at Southampton was told to his friends, and the importance which was attach- 
ed, and the credit that was given to it, fixed the impression stronger than 
ever on his mind, that it was a divine warning, and that he had neglected it. 

Repentance, indeed, ensued, and remorse followed so closely upon it, 
that the latter took possession of all the faculties of his mind, and per- 
manently, though partially, disordered it. The dreadful idea became 
fixed, that, in rejecting that warning, he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, and that there was no hope for him here or hereafter. This was, 
indeed, the true source of his hypochondria; and to whatever gulf the 
torrent of his dejection might have flowed, whether of insanity or eccen- 
tricity, religious enthusiasm was but the tributary stream which found a 
ready channel to receive its troubled waters. The original current might, 
indeed, have swelled with their increase, till the banks of reason were 
broken down by its aggravated fury; but the source of the mischief must 
be traced to the fountain-head, not to the feeble stream that fed its 
violence.—pp. 98—194. 


Lord Byron is the next of the men of genius, the circumstances 
of whose life have received great attention from Mr. Madden. It 
is the opinion of this gentleman, that the poet, during his life, had 
a strong tendency to apoplexy, and that he experienced slight at- 
tacks of the disease in his early years; but he also adds, that the 
disorder was merely an effect of another cause, namely, the inhe- 
ritance from his mother of that great excitability which so fatally 
marked her temper. Mr. Madden states, amongst other authen- 
ticated facts justifying his opinion as to the nature of Lord Byron’s 
disease, the following :—During his boyhood, his lordship was ca- 
pable of being deprived of sense and motion on the occurrence of 
the most trivial accident. Byron describes the effect of the stroke 
of an oar on his leg, which he received in a boat on the Lake of 
Geneva with Sir John Hobhouse as his companion: the blow pro- 
duced “ downright swoons,” and a sensation, “ a very odd one,” 
says his lordship, “ a sort of giddiness at first, then a nothingness, 
and a total loss of memory.” At Bologna, in 1819, his lordship 
was thrown into convulsions by the effect of the representation of 
Alfieri’s Mirra. his he himself describes as an agony of reluc- 
tant tears, anda choking shudder. These same symptoms were 
brought on likewise by Mr. Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach ; and Lady 
Blessington, who certainly has very deeply penetrated into Lord 
Byron’s character, tells us, that any casual annoyance gave, not 
only his face, but his whole frame, a convulsive epileptic character. 
Mr. Madden, moreover, seems to be of opinion, that his medical 
attendants, in his last moments, mistook the nature of his disease, 
and, consequently, the sort of treatment which should have been 
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administered. They took the disorder to be inflammation of the 
brain, requiring active depletion ; whereas Mr. Madden concludes, 
from the symptoms, that it was merely nervous irritability arising 
from a local remittent fever, and that the treatment should have 
been : a principle precisely the reverse of that which had been 
adopted. 

A great deal of ingenuity and discrimination is shewn by Mr. 
Madden in pointing out the benefits to be derived from the influence 
of the example afforded by the life of Sir Walter Scott. The 
history of the career of that illustrious man exhibits, in a remark- 
ably striking manner, the advantage, and also the profit, of a 
government over one’s mental powers, particularly over the faculty 
of the imagination. He was blessed originally with a happy tem- 
perament, which luckily was encouraged by early prosperity, and 
every one of his numerous works bears testimony to the permanent 
mood of tranquillity, of conscious satisfaction, of universal bene- 
volence, which must have existed in his mind. A great deal of 
this enviable state is to be attributed, in Mr. Madden’s opinion, to 
the health and vigour of the individual; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that both Sir Walter and Goethe, who were each distin- 
guished by the strength of his constitution, were never, almost in 
any instance, mixed up with the hostilities that form so common 
an addition to the usual employments of literary men. “ In both,” 
observes Mr. Madden, with good sense and acuteness, “ in both 
the poetic temperament was seen to greater advantage than we 
have been accustomed to behold it. It disqualified them for no 
duties, public or private ; it unfitted them not for the tender offices 
of friendship or affection, and the world for once enjoyed the rare 
exhibition of two great poets who were good husbands, good fathers, 
and good citizens. Their works were imbued with a spirit of phi- 
losophical philanthropy, which the public taste was luckily in the 
vein to appreciate ; and if their competitors joined in their applause, 
it was because they had no injuries to complain of at their hands, 
no bitter asperity to apprehend from their criticisms, no injustice 
from their strictures, no ungenerous treatment from the pride of 
their exalted stations. In each instance a happy temperament 
enabled its possessor to preserve that station which his genius had 
attamed, and in either the management of that temperament was 
commensurate with the enjoyment of health and vigour. It re- 
quired, indeed, no ordinary stock of health to enable an author to 
resist the wear and tear of mind and body, which the incessant 
application to literary pursuits is productive of ; no little vigour, 
both bodily and mental, to render an individual capable of the im- 
mense amount of literary labour which Scott had the courage to 
encounter, and the persevering industry to get through, without 
seclusion from the world, and apprently without fatigue.” 

We regret that a werning is given to us by the extent of the 
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present paper, that we have exceeded our just limits. It only re- 
mains for us to acknowledge the gratitude which we owe to Mr. 
Madden, for a very amusing and instructive work—instructive in 
an important degree, inasmuch as it contains many most useful 
observations on medical topics, chiefly connected with the peculiar 
class to whom the designation of literary men applies. So im- 
portant are these remarks, that no one who makes literature a pro- 


fession should be without the work, unless, indeed, he is indifferent 
to his health. 





Art. VIIl.—Biographical Recollections of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A.M. By J.W. Morris. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Wright- 
man. 1833. 


Tue claims of the author of this biography, to take up the subject 
of his work, consist of no fewer than nearly half a century of in- 
timate acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. Hall, and were it not that we 
must apprehend a little too much prejudice for the object of his 
descriptions, we should say, that the paramount qualification for a 
biographer was found in the writer of the work before us. With 
very good reason was it that Mr. Morris came to be selected by 
some of the chief friends of the Rev. Robert Hall to write the 
life of that eminent preacher, and they hoped to encourage him in 
the task by affording him materials which they believed would in- 
crease the value of the work. He tells us, that the volume would 
much sooner have been produced were it not that he had been 
obliged to undertake to withhold it for two years, in order to give 
an opportunity for reprinting and getting into circulation the com- 
plete works of Mr. Hall. Having made these preliminary obser- 
vations, we shall at once proceed to the subject of the biography. 
On the 2d May, in the year 1764, the Rev. Robert Hall was 
born in Arnsby, a small village, eight miles south of Leicester, in 
the house of his father, who had then but recently left the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle, to assume, at the village just mentioned, 
the duties of pastor of the Baptist chapel. We are very early 
struck, in reading this work, with the proofs of the excessive esti- 
mate which a warm hearted biographer is always sure to assume. 
Mr. Morris, not content with telling us how the infant Bobby first 
learned his letters on the tombstones of the parish a § and 
how devotedly, at five years of age, he addicted himself to litera- 
ture, so as very often to make holes in his pinofore by carrying 
books in it; not content, we repeat, with going thus far, Mr. 
Morris would make us believe, that the wonderful child was lite- 
rally in the habit of secret prayer before he was sufficiently old to 
speak plain! Many other prodigious things are recorded of young 
Hall, as, for example, that he was sent to a schoolmaster, who, in a 
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very short time, came to the family to say, that Master Robert 
need not stay any longer at Ais school, for that he had caught up 
so much in a short time, as to make it a question with the village 
pedagogue, if he should not change characters with the youth, and 
become his pupil instead of remaining his master. From this 
village, Robert Hall was promoted to the seminary of Dr. Ryland, 
in Northampton, that gentleman being not only possessed of learn- 
ing and talents, but of strong political sympathies with all struggles 
for liberty, particularly those of the American colonies, a fact which 
we deem it necessary to mention, inasmuch as his young charge 
fully imbibed the same love of liberty, and cherished it with un- 
abated ardour during the remainder of his life. During the period 
of his pupilage at Northampton, our hero became an object of 
curiosity, and occasionally, too, of ridicule, in consequence of that 
strange eccentricity of manner, which is usually the accompaniment 
of what is called absence of mind. If sent on a message, the 
obstinate boy arrived at the destined place, but with a complete 
oblivion of the subject ; and when it was his turn to deliver orders 
to the tradesmen, the grocer and the butcher were almost every day 
obliged to make an exchange of papers, as Robert was always sure 
to deliver to the one the order whith he should have left with the 
other. He must have had, with all this abstraction, a cheerful 
turn of mind ; for it appears, that he did not think it beneath him 
to indulge in a hoax. One day, a farmer’s servant brought to 
Robert’s father a sucking pig, as a present, in a bag. Whilst the 
servant went in to deliver his message, the bag was left outside, 
when the young wag took out the pig, and placed a dog in its place. 
The result need scarcely be told, and every body laughed at the 
amazement of the poor rustic, when he saw the terrible proof of 
animal transmutation before him. 

In October, 1770, Mr. Hall was introduced to Bristol academy, 
and was induced to deliver, at Broadmede, a public discourse, when 
he scarcely had attained his fourteenth year. Afterwards, when- 
ever, during his collegiate course, he visited Clipstone, he was 
compelled to give his services as a preacher: but the congregation 
had sad work of it to keep the eccentric preacher to time. Rien. 
times, when the hour appointed for the sermon had arrived, the 
pulpit was seen to be empty, and, in not a few cases, the cause of 
the absence was either that he had unwittingly burned off his 
skirts by going too close to the fire, or mislaid his hat. In the 
Same way, at the academy, the eccentric young man was in the 
habit of taking the paper, with pens and ink, of his fellow-stu- 
dents, a habit of incursion which might have been tolerated, if not 
put down; but the misfortune was, that the delinquent went far- 
ther, for he sometimes transferred from their keeping the contents 
of a wardrobe. The principal of the academy soon corrected all 
this, for he invited the pupil into his private study every morning, 
where every thing was provided that was necessary for his accom- 
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modation. In addition to these curious traits in his character, the 
young preacher showed, on many occasions, a daring and adven- 
turous spirit ; he was fond of climbing the loftiest trees, and would 
plant his foot upon the edge of some deep and dangerous eminence, 
to show that he could not be intimidated. The nature of the 


dangers which he courted, may be inferred from an example, the 
account of which rests on his own authority: 


It having been customary to admit into the Academy at Bristol a 
limited number of Welsh students, whose different habits and odd con- 
struction of the English language often afforded diversion to the other in- 
mates, it is said that our hero contrived to frighten one of them by de- 
scending the chimney of the room where he was sitting, and presenting 
himself to the retired and contemplative Welshman, covered with soot and 
dirt. ‘The circumstance having been mentioned to Mr. Hall nearly fifty 
years afterward, in the expectation that so improbable a statement would 
have met a direct denial, he immediately replied, ‘‘ By no means: the tale 
is true enough, except that it was no part of my design to distarb the in- 
offensive Welshman, who was sufficiently alarmed, certainly, at my unex- 
pected appearance through such an aperture. But having observed with 
what ease and celerity a sweep would present himself at the chimney top, 
I was desirous of ascertaining by what means such an extraordinary feat was 
accomplished. Unfortunately, I began at the wrong end of the business. 
I ascended the roof of the building by a ladder, and then climbed outside 
the highest chimney, in order to descend through it to the bottom. The 
attempt nearly cost me my life. On entering the top of the chimney I 
slipped down several yards, was almost suffocated with dust and soot, and 
some severe contusions of the head and elbows were the consequence of 
this imprudent adventure.’ If the excruciating pain he endured through- 
out the greater part of life had not its origin in some unperceived injury of 
un early date, there can be little doubt but it was much increased by the 
serious accidents to which he was continually liable, and might account for 
the different forms of affliction with which he was visited.—pp. 40, 41. 


A fund existed amongst the Baptists of Bristol for the purpose 
of sending students to the University of Aberdeen. Young Hall 
was fortunate enough to be selected as an object well worthy the 
application of a suitable portion of the funds, and at the age of 
seventeen entered King’s College, Old Aberdeen, where he after- 
wards kept up a close intercourse with another student, whose 
name is now enrolled in the illustrious catalogue of public benefac- 
tors: we mean, the late Sir James Mackintosh. Mr. Hall, after 
leaving Aberdeen, accepted the office of assistant-minister at 
Broadmede. At this period the religious world was much divided 
in its conclusions, as to the merits of the works of Priestley. The 
young clergyman of Broadmede confessed his conversion to ma- 
terialism, to which it is now admitted, that he added a belief in 
Arminianism, although some say that he never completely received 
the doctrine which goes by that name. His congregation took 
alarm, and they testified their apprehensions in such a way as to im- 
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pose on Mr. Hall the necessity of considering the propriety of 
retiring from the place. He soon decided on his course ; and as a 
a seasonable vacancy for a minister occurred at Cambridge, at this 
time, Mr. Hall immediately resigned his cure at Broadmede, and 
very properly stated his reasons for abandoning the station. He 
declared, in the statement which he drew up, that he was no Cal- 
vinist, that he did not maintain the federal headship of Adam, or 
the penal imputation of sin to his posterity, but was of opinion 
that guilt was wholly personal, and that we could not apprehend 
condemnation in the next world, save only in consequence of our 
own bad actions. Mr. Hall, however, added that he was a firm 
believer in the proper deity of Christ, and in the efficiency of his 
atonement, and that atonement is the only ground of a sinner’s 
acceptance with God, to the exclusion of good works. Now, in 
the very same document is the following account of Mr. Hall’s 
views of baptism at the period to which we allude. “ It has been 
held out to some,” he writes, “‘ that I am nor a baptist. I am, 
both in respect to the subject and to the mode of this institu- 
tion, a baptist. To apply this ordinance to infants, appears 
to me a perversion of the intention of the sacred institution. The 
primitive, the regular and proper mode of administration, I 
take to be immersion. Still it appears to me that sprinkling, 
though an innovation, does not deprive baptism of its essential 
validity, so as to put the person that has been sprinkled in adult 
age upon a footing with the unbaptised. The whole of my 
sentiments amounts to this: I would not myself baptise in any 
other manner than by immersion, because I look upon immer- 
sion as the ancient mode ; that it best represents the meaning 
of the original term employed, and the substantial import of this 
institution ; and because Shoal think it right to guard against 
a spirit of innovation, which, in positive rites, is always dangerous 
and progressive; but [ should not think myself authorised to re- 
baptise any one who has been sprinkled in adult age. I shall only 
remark, in addition to what I have already said upon this point, 
that if it be a sufficient objection to my union with a baptist con- 
gratification ; then, as all Chistendom is composed of baptists or 
pedo-baptists, it amounts to my exclusion, as a minister, from 
every Christian society throughout the whole earth ; an interdict 
equally absurd and inhuman, founded upon a conduct merely ne- 
gative, in chemerical situations seldom or never likely to occur.” 
We really cannot, for the life of us, understand how it is possible 
to reconcile the inconsistencies which appear to us to be contained 
in the document just noticed. In the first portion of it we find that 
Mr. Hall considers the guilt of human beings to be exclusively 
personal: that is to say, it must be incurred by the individual him- 
self, otherwise he is not liable to condemnation. Now, if that be 
the case, why is baptism necessary? Those who adopt the practice, 
and Mr. Hall is to be particularly distinguished amongst them as 
being a friend to immersion, must believe that some object is 
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gained by the application of the water. What is the sin washed 
away? It is the hereditary sin handed down to us from our first 
parents. Will Mr. Hall deny that baptism by immersion is neces- 
sary to wipe away that sin? We are sure he will not, because 
then there would be no necessity for baptism. But the reverend 
gentleman believes in, and upholds, its efficacy. Then, we ask, 
how is it that guilt is wholly personal, and that we are liable to 
condemnation only for our own actions ? 

Amongst other explanations, given by this minister, was one 
about his notions of materiality. On this point he said, that the 
nature of man is simple and uniform, that the thinking powers and 
faculties are the result of a certain organization of matter, and 
that, after death, he ceases to be conscious until the resurrection. 
But, he added, that this opinion he had always — as a mere 
metaphysical speculation, and had never introduced it in preaching. 
This avowal of materialism is, to our minds, quite unaccountable, 
and it struck the pious father of Mr. Hall in the same way ; indeed, 
there is nothing to be found in Paine, Rousseau, or Voltaire, more 
inimical to the principles of Christianity, than such a doctrine. 

But the misfortunes of Mr. Hall at the period we speak of, were 
not limited to his misunderstanding with his congregation ; for, 
just at the same crisis, he felt all the tortures of a disappointment 
in love. His addresses had been some time previously encouraged by 
a Miss Steel, who, at the very moment when he counted most con- 
fidently on her sincerity, gave a practical proof of her indifference 
to him, by accepting the hand of a richer and higher candidate. 
The conduct of the young lady afterwards, considerably height- 
ened the mortification of the deluded lover, for she scornfully 
laughed at his sorrows. Mr. Hall, even his most partial 
friends must allow, betrayed great weakness of character in 
connection with this love affair. It rendered him unfit for his 
ordinary duties, besides converting him from a mild and chari- 
table minister, who owed paramount devotion to his divine 
master, into a contemptible slave of excessive passion, charac- 
terised by an eccentric and a rude demeanour. No spectacle, in- 
deed, can be more humiliating than to see this predestined servant 
of God, he who had adopted the ministry from the enthusiasm of 
instinct, he who prayed silently to his Creator with precocious piety, 
before he could speak plain language ; to see, we repeat, such a 
man, forgetting his character and the sacred functions to which he 
had devoted himself, and bend in abject prostration before a mere 
human idol. Still more disgusting in such a man is the duration 
which he allowed to his feelings of disappointment ; for the extent 
of it is nothing short of a positive proof of the absence from his 
heart of every manly sentiment, every tendency to that sort of re- 
solution which would have become such a man in the circumstances 
in which he happened to be placed. 

But it was not long before Mr. Hall was roused from this thral- 
dom by the influence of that intense agitation of the country to 
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which the breaking out of the French revolution gave rise. Mr. 
Hall soon found himself impelled to take a part in the political 
scene, for the fears of government induced it to adopt a variety of 
precautions which were calculated to interfere with every man’s 
liberty ; besides which, the blind partisans of the Tory party began 
a system of moral persecution against all dissenters, whom they 
considered as only a set of a revolutionists in disguise. 

Several very able pamphlets by Mr. Hall testify the extent of 
the interest which he tak in promoting the new principles of re- 
form, which had then made such rapid strides throughout the 
continent. | 

About the year 1802, the friends of Mr. Hall perceived a dis- 
position, of a very marked character, about him, which denoted 
great mental depression. This state of mind was particularly indi- 
cated in his letters to his intimate acquaintance, but especially in 
those addressed to Mr. Morris, the biographer, who tells us, that 
some of these letters ‘“‘ elicited some of the diagnostics of an ap- 
proaching attack on the branular system.” The peace of Amiens 
again roused the slumbering intellect of Mr. Hall, and, on the day 
appointed for thanksgiving, he poured forth from the pulpit one of 
the most eloquent of his productions, exhibiting, in glowing colours, 
the chief calamities produced by war. The duration of this healthy 
interval was but short, and Mr. Hall was forced, by severe indis- 
position, to retire altogether from his duties. He had scarcely 
renewed his duties, after a partial recovery, when his disease again 
returned, and the symptoms were desidedby manifested of insanity. 
He was secluded in Bristol, but soon recovered again. Mr. Mor- 
ris gives the following account of his predilection for tobacco, a 


commodity which Mr. Hall believed to be favourable to the relief 
of his disorder : 


Previous to this illness, Mr. Hall contracted the habit of smoking, of which 
he was remarkably fond, and thought it tended a little to relieve the pain 
he so constantly endured. A curious colloquy arose out of this circumstance 
soon after his admission, which shows his ingenuity in endeavouring to 
obtain the privilege of a pipe, and the severity of his sarcasms when pro- 
voked by disappointment. Being invited to dine with the medical gentle- 
man, in company with other convalescents, he on the first day said, do 
you know, Sir, which is the finest plant in all the universe? The doctor 
answered no, he did not know: he had not devoted much time or attention 
to botany. Do you know which it is Mr. Hall? Yes, yes, he quickly replied ; 
that is easily discovered—it is tobacco, certainly. The hint did not take 
effect, and he remained silent and dejected all that day. On the next op- 
portunity he renewed the inquiry. Doctor, do you know the finest scent 
that ever accosted the nostrils of man? I cannot tell you immediaiely : 
but is it snuff, Mr. Hall? Snuff, snuff! No, no, Sir; it is the fume of 
tobacco. Having received no favourable answer, he continued silent the 
remainder of the day. ‘These attempts to obtain a pipe proving unsuccess- 
ful, he the next time put the question in still plainer terms. Doctor, do you 
ever smoke? No, certainly not, was the reply. Then, Sir, you are an 
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object of profund compassion and commisseration. Why, doctor, you are 
destitute of the finest of our siz senses. ‘he doctor politely thanked him, 
but assured him that he needed not his compassion. Mr. Hall, attempting 
to justify his remark, replied, why, Sir, would you not pity a man, who 
had not the sense of seeing, hearing, or smelling? And as you have not 
the sense of smoking, you are an object of the profoundest pity and com- 
passion. On the fourth day he openly requested the favour of a pipe, and 
could take no rest till he had obtained it. But he received for answer, 
you have been long enough in this establishment to know, Sir, that the 
rules do not allow of smoking. I have: and what is the reason for that, 
doctor? Because, replied the doctor, it was thought to have a tendency 
to encrease the malady which prevails in this house. No, no, was re- 
sponded ; that indeed is not the reason. ‘The true reason is, because the 
president of this establishment is a great blockhead ! 

Mr. Hall’s propensity for smoking encreased so much upon him after 
this period, that he might be found occupied with a pipe most hours of 
the day. In his own apprehension the sedative effects of tobacco were 
beneficial to his health, tending to alleviate that excessive pain under which 
he laboured, or in some measure to divert his attention from it. A friend 
having presented him with a portable and capacious box for the purpose, he 
seldom went from home without providing himself with an ample store of 
kynaster; and even when travelling outside a coach, which he commonly 
preferred, a pipe was frequently his companion. Unable to continue long 
in bed, from the encreasing pain it produeed, he was in the habit of rising 
very early, and lying on the hard floor, and amusing himself with a pipe 
anda book. One dark winter’s morning his candle went out; and as he 
could nowhere be found about the house, the family became alarmed; but 
just as some were going out with a lantern to search for him, he made his 
appearance, saying he had traversed the streets to find a watchman to light 
his pipe ; su essential was this little indulgence to his personal comfort. He 
took nothing whatever with his pipe, but ; swallowed the saliva as a sort of 
medisine.—pp. 181—183. 


Shortly after these events, Mr. Hall thought that the most 
prudent course he could adopt was to aes to Enderby; and 
during his stay in that place he was on one occasion solicited by a 
brother-clergyman of Clipstone, to accompany him to that place. 
Mr. Hall obstinately resisted the application: but some strange 
influence seemed to be at work in urging the clergyman to prevail 
on Mr. Hall to proceed to Clipstone. At length, a horse and 
gig were sent to Enderby; and, to his own astonishment, Mr. 
Hall was literally forced into the vehicle, and violently carried 
over to Clipstone. But here strange events, in which he was to be 
involved, waited on him ; and during his short and reluctant visit, 
he found himself smitten with the charms of a young lady living 
in the house which was fixed as his temporary residence. But 
the subsequent account of this female leaves us in great doubt as 
to her qualifications. It seems, that, after Mr. Hall had declared 
himself her lover, she was sent to receive “ educational advan- 
tages,” under the care of a family named Kdmunds; and this 
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discipline was continued for several months. But it does not ap- 
pear that the lady was altogether purified sufficiently to fulfil the 
duties which the character of Mr. Hall’s wife naturally imposed 
upon her, for we find, on all occasions when company was present 
that Mrs. Hall did not grace the table. On these occasions the 
husband used to say, “ My wife, sir, is quite well: but she is a per- 
fect Martha, peers and cumbered about many things.” Mr. Hall 
may have seen reason to be contented with this state of relation 
between himself and his wife, but in our humble judgment the 
proper place at the head of her table was foolishly forfeited by 
Mrs. Hall; and we have no hesitation in saying, that it was highly 
culpable in her husband to have permitted her habitual absence. 

Another of the most important changes in Mr. Hall’s life now 
succeeded: we mean, his appointment to a baptist chapel in 
Leicester. Here he laid the foundation of that substantial renown 
which attaches to his name, and which is sure to be eternal. His 
talents, his energies, his simple and sincere piety, here had their 
fullest sccpe ; and at the period when the missionary societies were 
first put in operation, Mr. Hall supported them with the most 
earnest zeal. He paid the most particular attention to the various 
parts of the missionary system ; and by every means in his power 
sought to establish rules of general application, which the ministers 
might take as the guide of their proceedings. 

With respect to the manner of introducing the gospel to the 
heathen, Mr. Hall has given some very judicious directions. It 
should be done, he says, inoffensively, and with the greatest sim- 
plicity, by gentleness and forbearance, and with a feeling as if the 
missionary were not so much engaged in encountering error as in 
establishing truth. “I would not,” he declares, and we beg the 
attention of the missionary societies to his remarks,—“ I would not 
advise you to devote much time to an elaborate confutation of the 
Hindoo or Mahometan systems, which is calculated to irritate and 
disgust ; but let your instruction be in the form of a testimony. 
Let it, with respect to the mode of exhibiting it, though not to the 
spirit of the teacher, be dogmatic, ‘ testifying’ repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” And again, “ when you 
denounce the wrath of God against all unrighteousness and ungod- 
liness of men, great mildness and affection are requisite, to prevent 
such representations from exciting disgust. What is awful and 
alarming in Christianity should be softened and tempered by a per- 
Suasive tenderness of address. Let it be your care to divest reli- 
gion of whatever is unlovely and repulsive, that it may appear not 
only pure, but gentle, not only majestic, but amiable, equally favour- 
able to the enjoyment and the communication of happiness.” 

Having amply described Mr. Hall in his public capacity, Mr. 
Morris devotes a considerable portion of this work to an account of 
the reverend gentleman in his personal and domestic character. 
Mr. Hall is represented as being uniformly and ardently on the 
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popular side in politics ; and one‘of the last public documents which 
he signed was a Bristol petition in 1831, which prayed for vote by 
ballot. The gentleman who gave this fact to Mr. Morris added, 
that Mr. Hall would not be content with a verbal explanation of 
the nature of the petition from those who called on him for his 
signature, but that he rose from his sick bed, and, eagerly perusing 
the petition, when he came to the expression “‘ vote by ballot,”—- 
“aye, that’s right,” said he, and wrote his name with apparent 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Hall’s life was characterised by great attention to the poor. 
To administer consolation of the spiritual or pecuniary kind, 
he was ever ready to make sacrifices. No one interested himself 
more in the history of destitute families, and no one knew better 
how to supply their necessities with better skill and greater de- 
licacy than this minister. 

The manner of Mr. Hall in reading the Scriptures was peculiar. 
He employed no cadences, and instead of letting his voice fall at 
the end of a sentence, he kept it up at the full pitch, and indicated 
the conclusion of a period by a pause. In justifying this practice, 
Mr. Hall was in the habit of quoting the authority of the pro- 
fessor at Aberdeen, who always urged the boys to continue the 
same elevation of voice to the end of the sentence, as it was best 
calculated to render the closing words audible at a distance. The 

rinciple of the professor is certainly a rational one, and so well is 
it understood by the experienced class of senators and barristers, 
that these, under particular circumstances, often raise the voice 
considerably at the termination of each sentence. 

Though liberal and forbearing in his general practice, still Mr. 
Hall made it an invariable regulation to declare that the union of any 
member who absented himself from communion for twelve months was 
dissolved with the church. But then no stigma was sought to be affix- 
ed on the excluded member. Mr. Hall, notwithstanding the good 
sense and moderation which distinguished his ministry, could not, 
nevertheless, exempt his church from the corruption of discord ; 
and it ultimately became the destiny of Mr. Hall to return to 
Broadmede, near Bristol. Here his exertions, which were enthu- 
siastically appreciated, were cruelly impeded by the return of his 
malady. It would seem that Mr. Hall was well versed in miscella- 
neous literature ; and a curious conversation at an evening party is 
given by Mr. Morris, in which the celebrated preacher dediversa a 
variety of criticisms, proving how intimately he was acquainted 
with some of the most remarkable works of the day. Of Mrs. 
Hannah More, he declared that her style was exceedingly faulty, 
and exhibited a constant affectation of point ; that she too servile 
followed Dr. Johnson’s rule about contrast, and fatigued her 
readers with an eternal round of antithesis, which, after all, were 
merely figures of words, rather than ideas. With respect to the 
poor lady’s conversation, Mr. Hall estimated it at nearly the same 
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price, saying that she looked to be always lying in wait for oppor- 
tunities to make some pointed, sententious remark ; still he ad- 
mitted that the manners of Mrs. More were perfectly proper, and 
that nothing eccentric or affected could be discovered in her beha- 
viour. 

Poor Miss Edgworth came in for a considerable share of Mr. 
Hall’s pious hostility. “ She is the most irreligious writer I ever read, 
Sir,” said the reverend critic, “ not so much from any direct attacks 
she makes on religion, as from a universal and studied omission of the 
subject. In her writings you meet with a high strain of morality. 
She delineates the most virtuous characters, and represents them in 
the most affecting circumstances in life; in distress, in sickness, 
and even in the immediate prospect of eternity, and finally sends 
them off the stage with their virtue unimpaired ; and all this with- 
out the remotest allusion to religion. She does not directly oppose 
religion, but makes it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting a perfect 
virtue without it. No works ever produced so bad an effect on my 
own mind. I did not expect to find any irreligion in Miss Edg- 
worth’s writings. I was off my guard—their moral character dis- 
armed me. I read, Sir, nine volumes of them at once; but I could 
not preach with any comfort for six weeks after reading them. I 
never felt so little ardour in my profession, or so little interest in 
— She was once called to account for the character of her 
works, and asked her reasons for representing a mere ideal mora- 
lity, without attributing any influence toreligion. She said, that if 
she had written for the lower classes, she should have recommended 
religion ; but that she had written for a class to whom it was less 
necessary. How absurd, Sir! She seemed to think that the virtues 
of the higher orders of society needed no assistance from religion, 
a that it was only designed as a curb and a muzzle for the 

rute.” 

Mr. Hall, it seems, underwent the ordeal which seems to be the 
unavoidable intermediate purgatory of all great men in literature, 
namely, the question, ““ Who was Junius ?” The inclination of the 
mind of Mr. Hall upon this subject was, that Philip Francis must 
have revised these letters, but that he never could have written 
them; neither did he believe that they could have been the produc- 
tion of Burke. He owned, at last, that the authorship of Junius 
was a mystery still difficult tosolve. The observations of Mr. Hall on 
Barrow’s Sermons are particularly judicious: these productions are 
fine dissertations on moral philosophy; but a man may read them 
for ever without receiving the least glimpse of his own situation as 
a sinner, or comprehending the nature of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. Barrow is very accurately represented as having 
limited himself entirely to an appeal to the reasoning powers, never 
scarcely employing the means which are calculated ‘to break down 
the impediments to the admission of truth to the heart, and which 
lie principally in the affections, the passions, and the imagination. 
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Of Mr. Irving’s first publication, entitled “ The Oracles of God,” 
Mr. Hall very coolly said, ‘“‘ Well, if these orations are really elo- 

uent, we are all wrong ; our standard of eloquence is wrong ; all 
the great masters were wrong: Demosthenes, and Cicero, with 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, &c. were egregiously mistaken in their views 
of oratory. 

The deportment of Mr. Hall in the pulpit was always solemn, 
and appeared to be modified by a deep sense of the presence of 
some awful power. He announced the text in a feeble and rapid 
manner, and was sometimes inaudible to the greater portion of his 
audience. The general topic was then announced ; but the preacher 
hesitated, sometimes introduced a voluntary cough or two to obtain 
time. He had no oratorical action, and the movements to which 
he was impelled at no period exceeded those of an occasional lifting 
or waving of the right hand, or an alternate retirement to and ad- 
vance from the back of the pulpit. His countenance became finely 
expressive in his inisaasamer moments. As there was nothing 
ery persuasive in his mere elocution, the effect produced on 

is audiences must have been altogether attributable to his lan- 
guage ; and we are told that his style, which was simple, and occa- 
sionally varied by skilfully introduced imagery, particularly attracted 


the more intelligent portion of his hearers. Mr. Hall expired on 
the 2lst of February, 1831. 





Art. IX.—A Popular History of Priestcraft in all Ages and 


Nations. By Wituiam Howirr. 1 vol. 12mo. London: E. 
Wilson. 1833. 


We were always taught to believe that the Society of Friends con- 
sisted of members whose whole glory consisted in imitating the 
philosophical lives of the primitive Christians ; that they especially 
laboured to eradicate from their own bosoms all hatred, envy, ma- 
lice, and hostility, of whatever sort ; and that they were the chosen 
race, amongst whom should be preserved in all its inviolate delicacy 
the meek spirit of Christian charity. What can it be that has so 
completely revolutionized the feelings of this remarkable frater- 
nity? Is it from the warmth of the excessive partiality of the go- 
vernment for them, that certain unseemly and noxious vapours are 
beginning to rise from their quarter? Is it indeed that, like the 
vulgar herd of mankind, they are intoxicated with indulgence, and 
unconsciously abuse the kindness which for its disinterestedness 
should only have excited their gratitude? We cannot ourselves 
answer these questions, and at present we are only capable of 
attending to the astounding fact, that a more insolent and wanton 
attack than this Quaker’s history of priestcraft on the several reli- 
gions which are adopted in these countries, never polluted the press. 
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Our opinions on the impolicy, or rather the unspeakable folly, of 
establishing any alliance between the religion of any country and 
its state, have been too frequently repeated to justify us in supposing 
that they are unknown to the newest of our readers. If, therefore, we 
fee] offended by the impudence of the calumniator before us, it is 
not surely because he agrees with us in opposing the principle of an 
established church ; but it is because the spirit and execution of 
the attack, the circumstances under which it is made, and the 

uarter from which it is directed, combine to prove it to be as ill- 
timed as it is unjust and malicious: it is on this account, we say, 
that Mr. Howitt deserves the reprobation of every well-constructed 
mind. At such a period as this, when the general sense of man- 
kind has taught us the extent of the disadvantages which religious 
divisions have been so fertile in producing ; at such a time as this, 
when the judgment of men is freed from the trammels of passion 
and siciastios; and treaties and terms of amity are ratified between 
communities which were hitherto disunited ; at such an auspicious 


juncture, for any man to cast his firebrand amongst the muiscella- 


neous multitude,with the view of generating confusion in the throng, 
is an act which cannot be contemplated without the most poig- 
nant regret. Did Mr. Howitt take cognizance of what was 
around him? Did he remember how the Protestant Assembly 
of the House of Commons humbled itself even to his Quaker 
sensibilities, and sacrificed almost it smost cherished principles with 
the object of accommodating the exquisitely fastidious conscience of 
Obadiah? How gratefully has Mr. Howitt recompensed this de- 
monstration of Christian charity in his favour, for whilst his sense 
of liberality, and his conviction of what was the right of every 
man, prompted the Protestant to modify the laws of the country 
merely to comply with the humours of the Howitts ; yet the conde- 
scension was met not by a token of grateful feeling, but by an un- 
generous and malicious calumny; the natural enormity of which 
was aggravated by its being directly the reverse of the heroic act 
which really appears to have provoked it. 

We do not believe that the annals of religious controversy con- 
tain any performance in which bigotry assumes an aspect more 
ferocious, than it does in this production of the nineteenth century. 
It must be allowed, however, that Mr. Howitt is perfectly impar- 
tial, for almost every kingdom, every society, of which any record 
has been handed down to us, falls indiscriminately under the edge 
of his destroying sword. The poor Greeks and Romans, the Jews, 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, Syrians, Druids, Hindoos, Celts, 
and Scandinavians ; all the races of men, in short, from the Deluge 
to the present hour, have, more or less, felt the curse of priesteraft 
and kingcraft. The horrors of kingcraft, he tells us, are on the 
face of every nation ; its annals are written in gore in all civilized 
climes ; and where pen never was known it has scored its terrors in 
the hearts of millions, and left its traces in deserts of everlasting 
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desolation, and the ferocious spirits of abused and _ brutalized 
hordes. ‘ What is all the history of this wretched planet,” ex- 
claims Mr. Howitt, “ but a mass of its bloody wrath and detes- 
table oppressions, whereby it has converted earth intoa hell; men 
into the worst of demons; and has turned the human mind from 
its natural pursuit of knowledge, and virtue, and socia: appiness, 
into a career of blind rage, bitter and foolish prejudices ; an entail- 
ment of awful and crime-creating ignorance ; and has held the uni- 
versal soul of man in the blackest and most pitiable of bondage ?” 
Then, again, speaking of priestcraft,' he states that its object is 
self-gratification and self-aggrandizement,and that its means of gain- 
ng these pernicious ends are the basest frauds, the most shameful 
delusions, and, when the power is obtained, the most fierce and 
bloody exercise of it, in order to render it at once awful and per- 
ne Such being the temperate, the serene, the truly delibera- 
tive manner in which Mr. Howitt commences his historical investi- 
gation, we should be very much surprised indeed were he to arrive 
at any other than one particular conclusion. At all events, though 
we do not propose to place much confidence in the results which 
Mr. Howitt will be found to have collected in this voyage of dis- 
covery, still we entertain no doubt whatever that we shall see an 
exposition of human nature in its most depraved and degraded con- 
dition ; we shall see the human mind, we are certain, given up to 
the most fierce and vindictive passions ; and we shall see it dead to 
every other feeling than that of a malignant impatience of mental 
freedom : all this we are sure of meeting with in Mr. Howitt’s 
book ; but the quarter from which it proceeds will be a very 
a thing from that which Mr. Howitt would like to acknow- 
ledge. 
__ The work commences with an account of the origin of paganism ; 
the mythology of the Assyrians and Syrians next follows ; and 
several subsequent chapters are devoted to the exposition of king- 
craft and priestcraft, down to the era of the Divine mission. Here 
Mr. Howitt enters upon the theme of popery, which he treats with 
all the indignation and horror which such a system deserves from 
the hands of a Quaker. First, he renders an account of the means 
employed by the popish church to obtain the power which she pos- 
sesses ; then the way in which she used that power is amply ex- 
pounded, as is also the arrogance of the popish priesthood, while 
in the possession of its influence, and the historical picture is com- 
pleted by a series of atrocious scenes, which are placed in powerful 
relief by the animated artist. All this portion of the work, how- 
ever, is much too familiar to the English reader to permit us to 
dwell upon it ; besides, any of the useful inferences or conclusions to 
which it could possibly lead, so as to enable the state to counteract 
the hellish doctrines of Catholics, have already been derived by 
the country from the great legislative measure which has placed 
these adorers of the Pope of Rome on the same footing as their 
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Protestant fellow-subjects. The priestcraft of the church of 
England is by far a more novel subject of interest, and may, 
therefore, with much greater propriety claim a preference to our 
attention. 

It is a subject of great surprise with Mr. Howitt, that as the horrors 
and enormities committed in the long night of the spiritutal slavery, 
maintained by the infamous papal hierarchy, had roused a great 
part of Europe to scotch the old serpent, still the reformed churches 
did not act up to the lesson which they received, and take effectual 
steps for preventing temporal power from again enslaving religion. 
But this was not the case ; and the church of England, in particu- 
lar, was commenced and continued under the most unfortunate 
circumstances: it was far from being the result of a deliberate 
and virtuous project, but was, says Mr. Howitt, brought about by 
the arbitrary passions of a monster, one of the most libidinous and 
bloody wretches that ever disgraced a throne. What could be 
expected, he asks—after veleneliiak with the progress of the church 
to the time of Elizabeth—what could be expected from a church 
thus born in the throes of the most evil passions, cradled in 
arbitrary power, and baptized in blood? Elizabeth did not stop 
until she set up an inquisition as dark, as vindictive, and as unjust 
as any that ever flourished in Italy or Spain. After some further 


observations in this strain, Mr. Howitt makes the following 
reflections : 


Such was the formation of the church of England! such it remains to 
the present hour! After such an origin, can any one wonder that it needs 
reform, not merely of its abuses, which are, as might naturally be expected 
from so absurd and despotic a constitution, become monstrous, but reform 
and entire remodeling of its canons? While all around it has been pro- 
gressing in knowledge and better understanding of the rights of conscience 
and the true nature of Christianity, here has this eldest daughter of popery 
been standing still in body, covered with all her deformities, with the mark 
of the beast blazing on her forehead, and the filthy rags of cast-off popery 
fluttering about her; and while every clearer eye has been regarding this 
patchwork progeny of priestcraft and barbarism with mingled wonder, 
ridicule, and abhorrence, she has been hugging herself in the fond idea, 
that she was the queen of beauty, and the perfection of holiness! While 
the civilized world has been moving about her, casting off the mind, the man- 
ners, and the harsh tenets of feudal rudeness, she has lain coiled up inthe bright 
face of advancing day, like some huge slimy dragon cast up by the sea of ages 
in the midst of a stirring and refined city ; and has only exhibited signs of 
life by waving her huge scaled tail in menace of her foes, and by stretch- 
ing out her ten-talloned paws to devour a tenth of the land. Can such 
a monster longer encumber the soil of England? As soon might we ex- 
pect St. George to come leading his dragon into London, or Dunstan pre- 
sent the devil, pincered in his fiery tongs, at the door of Lambeth Palace. 

Dissent was forced on the nation by the bigotry of the rulers and the 
priests ; it was fanned into inextinguishable flame by continual jealousies and 
persecutions under every reign, till that of William and Mary; and, in 
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our own time, has, by the luke-warmness of the established clergy, led to 
its extension tenfold in the new schism of the Methodists. The history of 
the Society of Friends is full of the most singular persecutions on the part 
of the clergy, and the magistracy incited by them. At one time, according 
to Sewell, their historian, almost every adult of this persuasion was in pri- 
son. At a very early period of their association, two thousand four hun- 
dred of them were incarcerated. From the time of their rise, to the ve 
day of the passing of the Act of Toleration, they were harrassed and abused 
in all possible manners. Their property was seized ; their meetings forcibly 
scattered by rude soldiers and the scum of the people; they were confined 
in the most loathsome prisons, where many perished, from hardships and 
severities of winter, and of men more wintry than the elements. To 
escape from this state of shameful and intolerable oppression, William 
Penn, one of the greatest and most illustrious men this country ever pro- 
duced, led out his persecuted brethren to America, and there founded one 
of the states of that noble country, which has now risen to a pitch of pros- 
perity, which is the natural fruit of liberty; and stands an every-day 
opprobrium of priestcraft, and a monument not merely of the uselessness, 
but the impolicy and nuisance of establishments. In the new, but great 
cities of that vast empire—in the depths of its eternal forests, and on 
its mountains and its plains, that scorn to bear the scorching foot of des- 
potism, millions of free men, who have escaped from the temporal and 
spiritual outrages of Europe, lift up their voices and their hearts in thanks- 
givings to Him*who has given them a land wide as human wishes, and as 
free as the air that envelopes it. ‘They have gone from us to escape our 
cruelties and indignities, and are become our practical teachers in the phi- 
losophy of religion and government. 

The English church, which has been so lauded by its interested sup- 
porters, as a model of all that is pure, dignified, holy, and compact, has 
not only thus compelled dissent by its tyranny ; but by the consent of all 
historians, has, from its commencement, been composed, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image, of most ill agreeing materials, mingled brass and elay ; and 
has consequently been continually rent with differing factions. The 
Tudors established popish rites, and Edward IV. introduced Calvanistic 
doctrines ; and these, retained by Elizabeth and James I., Charles I., by a 
singular inconsistency sanctioned, at the same moment that, under the 
management of his domineering Archbishop Laud, he was carrying the 
claims of episcopal power to the highest pitch, and would not only force 
them upon the English, but on the Scotch.—pp. 186—189. 


Mr. Howitt then traces the history of the ehurch to the present 
time, and particularly dwells on the spirit which actuated the 
members of the established church as being an aggravation of that 
intolerance which had formed so repugnant a feature of catholicity. 
The conduct of the Stuarts in attempting to force episcopal worship 
on the people of Scotland, is marked out for special condemnation, 
as it was productive of a deluge of blood over that high spirited 
country. ‘“ Many a solitary heath,” exclaims the author, “ many a 
scene of savage rocks in that land, where the peasant now passes 
by and only wonders at its wild silence, are yet loud in the ear of 
heaven in eternal complaints of the bloody and domineering deeds 
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of the English church, wrought by its advice, and by the hireling 
murderers of its royal head. To such a pitch has the corruption 
of their church now arrived, that all the chief features in its charac- 
ter, which are visible to the world, are those of disparagement and 
degradation, for it is a church whose clergy are, as to one part, 
overpaid and inactive, and as to another part overworked and ill 
paid ; it is loaded with opulent sinecures and shameful pluralities ; 
the greater portion of the members performing, for inadequate 
renumeration, the duties which ought to be fulfilled by the lazy 
and the absent ; its shepherds are lukewarm in the ministry, and 
proudly cold in their intercourse with their flocks ; and the general 
clergy forming its hierarchy, are doggedly adhesive to the establish- 
ment as it is, in spite of the progress of public opinion. So in- 
tolerable (continues Mr. Howitt) is the state of this church at the 
present moment, that the public is loud in demanding its reform ; 
and what proves the necessity of a change is the consent, however 
reluctant, of the clergy themselves, that the public voice should be 
heard.” ‘The author then proceeds to consider the condition of the 
established church in Ireland; and its monstrous disproportion in 
respect of revenue and numbers ; and shows, that instead of peace, 
the natural product of religion, we have only horrible anarchy ; 
instead of the milk of human kindness, there are substituted deadly 
exasperation and relentless murder. Returning to England, Mr. 
Howitt points out the moral and political beusliy of any longer 
requiring the dissenters, now a great body of the people, to contri- 
bute to the support of an established church in which they take no 
interest. “To tell us” says Mr. Howitt, “that we may all 
enjoy our own opinions, and celebrate our own worship in perfect 
freedom, and yet to compel us to support another mode of religion, 
and another set of opinions, in our eyes erroneous and unchristian, 
is at once an oppressoin and a bitter mockery. It is not so much 
the sum of actual money that we pay which constitutes the griev- 
ance,—that might be borne; but the gravamen lies here,—that 
by supporting an establishment, we support what, in the abstract, 
both religiously and politically, we believe ought not to exist. We 
believe it isthe duty of a government, and especially of a Christian 
government, which acknowledges the sacred rites of conscience, to 
protect every modification of the Christian religion ; but not to 
support one in preference to, and at the expense of, the rest. This 
is not to patronize religion, but a party. ‘That an establishment, 
unjust and impolitic in itself, never can, and never has, promoted 
true religion, is shown abundantly by this volume: it is testified 
equally by the apathy of the established church, and the activity . 
of the dissenters. Is it not a source of continual complaints and 

bitterness amongst clerical writers, that the dissenters are for ever 
intruding themselves into their parishes; and, with what they are 
pleased to term their fiery fanaticism, continually turn the heads of 
their parishioners, and seduce them to the conventicle? Now 
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whether this zeal be healthful or not, whether it be pure or alloyed, 
refined or coarse, rational or fanatic, it matters not to our present 
question,—it is zeal,—and the vital question is, whence does it 
arise ? how is it maintained? Not, certainly, from a state esta- 
blishment !—not by charters and endowments. It springs from 
the soul of the people, and asks no breath of life but their appro- 
bation. Here, then, is an acknowledged principle of religious 
propagation, more efficacicus than all the boasted influence of 
canonicals and mitres ; of cathedral piles and sounding orchestras ; 
of all the political machinery of tithes, and glebes, and church- 
rates, and forced payments, called by the sarcastic name of gifts 
and offerings, as if the imposition were not enough, but we must 
suffer the mockery of being placed in the light of free donors and 
bowing offerers of gifts at a shrine that we inwardly abhor.” 

The conclusion which the author urges that we should come to, 
and which, he says, we must necessarily have, is the abolition of 
church rates, together with the tithes, and then the church must 
submit to be utterly divorced from the state. A mere separation 
a mensa et a thoro between the members of this sad example of 
conjugal misery will not do; it must be a vinculo. Milton de- 
sa the church as a beast of many heads and forms ; and as she 
still retains all her monstrous peculiarities, Mr. Howitt is of opinion 
that she should be deprived of her ill-got maintenance, her traffic. 
with the state must be stopped, and that property which was made 
over to her by the nominal owner, in a state of temporary aberra- 
tion, should now at last revert to those who are entitled to the 
inheritance, and who, it is not to be concealed, stand considerably 
in need of such a succour. 

On the necessity of abolishing the ecclesiastical courts, Mr. 
Howitt makes some striking observations. Among the abuses 
resulting from the possession of jurisdiction over civil matters on 
the part of the clergy, is the system of the consecration of burial- 
grounds and surplice fees. ‘ Nothing,” says the author, “ is more 
illustrative of the spirit of priestcraft than that the church should 
have kept up the superstitious belief in the consecration of ground 
in the minds of the people to the present hour, and that, in spite 
of education, the poor and the rich should be ridden with the most 
preposterous notion that they cannot lie in peace except in ground 
over which the bishop has said his mummery, and for which he 
and his rooks, as Sir David Lindsay calls them, have pocketed the 
fees, and laughed in their sleeves at the gullible foolishness of the 
people. When will the day come when the webs of the clerical 
i shall be torn not only from the limbs but the souls of men ? 

oes the honest Quaker sleep less sound, or will he arise. less 
cheerfully at the judgment-day from his grave, over which no pre- 
latical jugglery has been practised, and for which neither prelate 
nor priest has pocketed a doit? Who has consecrated the sea, 
into which the British sailor in the cloud of battle-smoke descends, 
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or who goes down, amidst the tears of his comrades, to depths to 
which no plummet but that of God’s omnipresence ever reached ? 
Who has consecrated the battle-field, which opens its pits for its 
thousands and tens of thousands; or the desart, where the weary 
traveller lies down to his eternal rest? Who has made holy the 
sleeping place of the solitary missionary, and of the settlers in new 
lands ? ho but He whose hand has _ hallowed earth from end to 
end, and from surface to centre, for his pure and almighty fingers 
have moulded it! Who but He whose eye rests on it day and 
night, watching its myriads of moving children—the oppressors 
and the oppressed—the deceivers and the deceived—the hypocrites, 
and the poor whose souls are darkened with false knowledge and 
fettered with the bonds of daring selfishness? and on whatever 
innocent thing that eye rests, it is hallowed beyond the breath of 
bishops, and the fees of registrers. Who shall need to look for a 
consecrated spot of earth to lay his bones in, when the struggles 
and the sorrows, the prayers and the tears of our fellow-men, from 
age to age, have consecrated every atom of this world’s surface to 
the desire of a repose which no human hands can lead to, no human 
rites can secure? Who shall seek for a more hallowed bed than 
the bosom of that earth into which Christ himself descended, and 
in which the bodies of thousands of glorious patriots, and prophets, 
and martyrs, who were laid in gardens and beneath their paternal 
trees, and of heroes whose blood and sighs have flowed forth for 
their fellow-men, have been left to peace and the blessings of 
grateful generations with no rites, no sounds but the silent falling 
of tears and the aspirations of speechless, but immortal thanks ? 
From side to side, from end to end, the whole world is sanctified 
by these agencies, beyond the blessings or the curses of priests! 
God’s sunshine flows over it, his providence surrounds it; it is 
rocked in his arms like the child of his eternal love; his faithful 
creatures live, and toil, and pray in it ; and, in the name of heaven, 
who shall make it, or who can need it holier for his last resting 
couch! But the greediness of priests persists in cursing the poor 
with extortionate expenses, and calls them blessings. ‘The poor 
man, who all his days goes groaning under the load of his ill-paid 
labours, cannot even escape from them into the grave except at a 
dismal charge to his family. His native earth is not allowed to 
receive him into her bosom till he has satisfied the priest and his 
Satellites. With the exception of Jews, Quakers, and some few 
other dissenters, every man is given up in England as a prey, in 
life and in death, to the parson, and his echo, and his disturber 
of bones.” 

Enough has now been exhibited of the labours of Mr. Howitt 
to show the spirit and the feeling which actuate him in religious 
matters. We lament to see a member of his profession, which has 
been so long characterised by the reputation of its love of peace, 
its horror for disorder, and even for an inordinate enthusiasm in a 
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right cause—to see, we say, a member of the Society of Quakers, 
the Friends, as they are ex cathedra styled by themselves, thus 
volunteering to break up the happy dream which presented to our 
imagination a community whose neat, and modest, and economical 
costume, was always, in our eyes, the representative of the inward 
heart, and showed it to be the rival of those which animated the 
patriarchs of the primitive times, and earned for them the ages 
of honour and admiration due to their simplicity, their innocence, 
and virtue. Deeply do we lament this unexpected explosion of 
angry and unjustifiable indignation ; and still more heavily do we 
deplore it, as coincident with an occasion when the calumniated 


party never less deserved the odium which is now sought to be 
heaped upon it. 





Art. X.--On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
manifested in the Adaptation of Eternal Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Condition of Man. Treatise I. By the 
Reverend THomas Cuatmers, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 


the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Pickering, 
1833. 


Ir may be convenient to remind the reader, that by his will the 
Earl of Bridgewater, who died in Iebruary , 1829, left the sum of 
£8000 invested in the public funds, to be, with the accruing divi- 
dends, placed at the disposal of the president of the Royal Society, 
and to be paid by him to such person or persons as should write, 
_ and publish, one thousand copies of a work “‘ On the Power, 
/isdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ; 
illustrating such work by all reasonable arguments, as, for stance, 
the variety and formation of God’s creatures in the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and thereby of 
conversion ; the construction of the hand of man; and an infinite 
variety of other arguments: as also by discoveries, ancient and 
modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole extent of literature ” 
This is not the first time when such a subject has been made the 
foundation of a pecuniary premium, for the celebrated Boyle left a 
codicil to his will in 1691, in which he directed his dwelling house 
in St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, London, to be charged with the 
payment of its annual rents and profits to some learned divine in 
London, or within the bills of mortality, who should be chosen by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for three years, and whose business 
it was to be ready to satisfy real scruples, and to answer such new 
objections and difficulties as might be started, to which good answers 
had not been made ; and also to preach eight sermons every year, 
i. e, on the first Monday in January, February, March, April, and 
May, and on the first Monday of September, October, and Novem- 
ber, upon the proofs of the Christian religion against notorious infi- 
dels, viz, Atheists, ‘Vheists, Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, “ not 
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descending lower to any controversies amongst Christians them- 
selves.” This foundation led tomany valuable publications ; and to 
prove the truth of our assertion, we need only mention that amongst 
them were Ray’s ‘“‘ Wisdom of God, Manifested in the Creation,” 
and Derham’s “ Physico-theology.” 

In process of time, however, it fell off, and the lectures were 
only continued a year; the house stood empty sometimes, the 
tenants were broken, or failed in due payment of the rent, so that 
the salary remained long unpaid, or could not be gotten without 
some difficulty. The Archbishop of Canterbury seeing the decay 
of the institution, procured a stipend quarterly of £50 for ever on 
a farm, in the Parish of Brill, in the county of Bucks, which was 
applied to the sustentation of the intueming but it has utterly 
subsided since into disuetude, and no traces are now to be found 
of its existence. 

It must have been in accordance with this example that the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society made his arrangements, for he requested 
the assistance of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Baha of 
London, in order to discover the best mode of carrying into effect 
the intentions of the testator. 

The result of the deliberation was, that eight individuals should 
be chosen, to each of whom a separate vee 4 of the general ques- 
tion was given; and, in conformity with that arrangement, the great 
subject of the adaptation of external nature to the moral and intel- 
lectual constitution of man was confided to Dr. Chalmers. 

At present it is not our purpose to enter at length into the policy 
in which this arrangement originated ; we shall merely state, that, 
judging from the sample of the general performance as contained 
in the work before us, we see no reason to admit that the legacy 
has been, by any means, usefully bestowed. As the statement of 
this impression involves an accusation of a serious nature, we must 
be allowed to submit our statement a little in detail to the public. 
We have no hesitation in stating it to be our opinion, that the 
execution of this portion of the general subject is a departure alto- 
gether from the theme which Dr. C. was required to develope, It will 
be seen that the whole object of the donor of the legacy was to 
have the proofs which exist in the external world, that is to say, 
in the whole series of organic and inorganic nature, of the beau- 
tiful order, wisdom, and contrivance, with which they have been 
built up by the Creator. This was the aim of the Earl of Bridge- 
water ; and when he invested his money for the purpose of pro- 
voking competent men to accumulate those proofs, he performed 
a service to human nature of which the advantages can scarcely be 
defined. The agents in this business appeared to have faithfull 
sought to carry the intentions of their principal into effect ; and, 
lest those intentions should be in the smallest degree misunder- 
stood, they took the trouble of defining the exact boundary of 
each of the provinces which was to be surrendered to the several 
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commissioners, so that it was utterly impossible for any mis- 
take to occur between those amongst whom the distribution took 
place. We find, then, that, after the heavens and the earth, and 
the phenomena which they display, have been consigned to com- 

etent hands, that man, and his relation with all these phenomena, 
si the most important of the tasks assigned to others. Whilst 
animal as well as vegetable physiognomy is pursued by one inquirer, 
and whilst the adaptation of external nature to the physical condi- 
tion of man is appointed to be examined by another, there still re- 
mained a third important investigation, namely, the adaptation of 
external nature—still, not to the physical condition, but to the 
moral and intellectual constitution of man. This was the great 
branch so abounding in wonders, so truly worthy of the profound- 
est science, and the most unwearied diligence, which was trans- 
ferred to Dr. Chalmers, and which Dr. Chalmers has timidly 
declined to grapple with. It is scarcely possible to point out a 
department in the vast empire of nature more teeming with facts, 
explaining man’s connection with this world, as a preparation for 
the next, than that which is contained in the system of laws where- 
by the processes of life are carried on. Howutterly impossible is it 
for a man to study the plan, which nature allows him to have an 
insight of, and by which such daily miracles are passing before his 
eyes, without feeling his soul elevated to the consciousness of being 
destined for a icles in a land far beyond the limited horizon 
to which his narrow view is at present confined! Who is there 
that sees the exemplification of the laws which preside over the 
formation and progress of animal and vegetable life; who that 
studies the almost incredible facts of organization, and dwells on 
the never-ceasing marvels which the animal economy abounds 
with, but must be compelled to submit his very soul to the op- 
pressive sense of the presence of a Hand Divine in the construction 
and preservation of every living thing? Here was the burden, 
indeed, for the voices of angels, and for tongues of fire, and for the 
choruses of seraphims, for eternity. 

The processes which take place in the growth and reproduction 
of organized bodies, seem to be in a particular manner destionsd to 
be the study of man, since a knowledge of those processes enables 
him, on many occasions, to control nature’s laws in such a way as 
either to abridge the period of her operations, or to increase the 
number and quality of her productions. In an especial manner, 
then, was this branch of the inquiry suited to the objects of the 
founder, and, therefore, should have formed a particular subject of 
care to those who were to carry his injunctions into effect. 

We take it for granted, that Dr. Chalmers felt his inadequacy 
to the task, and, therefore, was compelled to evade it. Thus we 
find him striving to justify the deviation which he has made into 
a different branch altogether, by an appeal to a sort of casuistry 
which would be little respectable even in the mouth of an attorney. 
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He says, that the meaning of the expression external nature, 1s 
not merely all objects which are external to the mind, but that it 
imports all that is external to an individual mind, and thus includes 
not only all the material world, but likewise every other mind be- 
sides that individual one. Thus, then, Dr. Chalmers paves his 
way to the object of his wishes ; for by this curious method of rea- 
soning he is able to show that his proper object is not merely the 
action of mind on matter, but that of mind on mind, a source 
which, he declares, is infinitely more capable of affording proofs of 
the wisdom of the creation, than any evidence drawn from the 

henomena of matter. Dr. Chalmers commences by an effort to 
prove that the possession of a conscience is common to every man ; 
that it is a gift which exhibits the design of God, for that it in- 
stinctively tells us, that the obligations of virtue are binding. The 
whole of what the author states in this chapter amounts to this, 
that in every heart there is avoice that pronounces in favour of, and 
prompts the possessor, whatever be his other inclinations, to a prefer- 
ence for justice, truth, and humanity. We must give, however, 
Dr. Chalmers’s description of this power in his own words: 


What conscience lays claim to is the mastery or regulation over the 
whole man. Each desire of our nature rests or terminates in its own 
appropriate object, as the love of fame in applause, or hunger in food, or 
revenge in the infliction of pain upon its object, or affection for another in 
the happiness and company of the beloved individual. But the object of 
the moral sense is to arbitrate and direct among all these propensities. It 
claims the station and the prerogative of a mistress over them. Its peculiar 
office is that of superintendence, and there is a certain feeling of violence 
or disorder, when the mandates which it issues in this capacity are not 
carried into effect. Every affection in our nature is appeased by the object 
that is suited to it. The object of conscience is the subordination of the 
whole to its dictates. Without this it remains unappeased, and as if bereft 
of its rights. It is not a single faculty, taking its own separate and uncon- 
nected place among the other feelings and faculties which belong to us. 
Its proper place is that of a guide or a governor. It is the ruling power in 
our nature ; and its proper, its legitimate business, is to prescribe that man 
shall be as he ought, and do as he ought. But instead of expatiating any 
further at present in language of our own, let us here admit a few brief 
sentences from Butler himself, that great and invaluable expounder both of 
the human constitution, and of moral science. ‘‘ That principle by which 
we survey, and either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and 
actions, is not only to be considered as what in its turn is to have some 
influence, which may be said of every passion, of the basest appetites: but 
likewise as being superior; as from its very nature manifestly claiming 
superiority over all others: insomuch that you cannot form a notion of this 
faculty conscience, without taking in judgment direction and superin- 
tendency. This is a constituent part of the idea, that is of the faculty 
itself: and to preside and govern, from the very economy and constitution 
of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as 
it has manifest authority ; it would absolutely govern the world.” <‘ This 
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faculty was placed within us to be our proper governor; to direct and 
regulate all under principles, passions, and motives of action. This is its 
right and office. ‘Thus sacred is its authority. And how often soever 
men violate and rebelliously refuse to submit to it, for supposed interest 
which they cannot otherwise obtain, or for the sake of passion which they 
cannot otherwise gratify ; this makes no alteration as to the natural right 
and office of conscience,”—Vol. i. pp. 70—72. 


Now, Dr. Chalmers is of opinion that this endowment of a con- 
science, as he describes it, is one of the most forcible arguments 
given by nature for the moral character of God, since, had he been 
an unrighteous Deity, would he have implanted in every man’s 
breast a judge, a counsellor, a witness against that man himself? 
We must say that we cannot view the subject by any means in the 
same light. We do not regard conscience as an endowment of 
nature like instinct, or fear, or any other obvious provision of 
nature; we rather regard it as a result of education, of habit, of 
religious feeling, and the whole history of mankind justifies this 
view. We see that conscience is utterly blind in its approbation, as 
well as in its condemnation ; we see that it reprobates in the mur- 
derer’s heart, the crime which he has committed ; we see that it 
makes the robber and pilferer uneasy, and produces remorse and 
compunction in the minds of those who violate the laws of God or 
of man. But all this that we call conscience is the effect of reflection, 
of reason; and where these and the particular customs of society are 
absent, the conscience is altogether a different thing. Thus, con- 
science permits the Hindoo widow to burn herself on the blazing 
pile of her deceased husband : conscience allows the Indian mother 
to put her infant to death ; conscience even has prompted sanguinary 
persecutions and murderous sacrifices, and, therefore, to say that it 
is a direct emanation from the Creator, testifying the excellence of 
the plan which he had adopted in the creation, is, in our humble 
judgment, carrying the argument much farther than experience and 
reason will allow. A similar explanation seems to us to suit the 
second general argument, ional on the assumption that the plea- 
sure which we feel from virtuous actions, and the misery associated 
in our minds with conduct of an opposite nature, may be considered 
as a sort of provision, meant as a reward in one case, and as a 
punishment in the other ; a contrivance which, Dr. C. says, strikingly 
displays the wisdom of the scheme of Providence. Now, is it not 
possible again that this happiness may altogether arise from a con- 
templation of the benefit to be derived from these same actions 
hereafter ; or not to go so far from the probability, that the virtuous 
action will be a source of recommending us to the applause of 
others ; and as for the misery with which we are afflicted upon 
reflecting on our vicious tendencies, what is it more than the natural 
consequences of a dread, that we shall be degraded in public esteem ? 
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We are now, be it observed, not exactly opposing the proba- 
bility that Dr. Chalmers’s theory is right, but we only desire to 
show him how much less certain than the one he has re ene is 
the inquiry which he has instituted for the purpose of exhibiting the 
Creator in his capacity as a wise Director of the whole creation. 
Here, then, according to Dr. Chalmers, morality is established in 
the mind of man by means of immediate sensations to which his na- 
ture is prone ; the voice of conscience either approves or condemns ; 

leasure and happiness are the produce of good actions, whilst 
bitter riefs are the just recompense of bad ones. But even to 
these , soe ete the design and character of God are not 
limited ; for in the power and operation of habit, and their manifes- 
tations, is given a proof of the care which the Creator takes to 
strengthen by such means the good resolutions which we adopt. Asin 
physical education, those acquisitions which require labour to attain 
them, are at last increased almost without effort : so is it in moral 
education—every new conquest, every fresh achievement of principle 
smooths the way to future triumphs. By habit, the practice of vir- 
tue becomes not merely easy but pleasant, and thus habit as a 
peculiar attribute of the mind, is a source of influence directly 
springing from the wisdom of the Creator. | 

We own that to our humble judgment the law of habit appears in 
reference to this great question, to be a species of double-edged 
sword, which, if it cuts one way for the purpose of doing good, has 
an edge on the opposite side also to do mischief in the contrary 
direction ; and if habit renders virtue easy and familiar in practice, 
it must be precisely as efficacious with respect to vice. So that 
after all, we feel great doubt as to the truth of the theory which 
represents all these attributes of the mind as peculiarly manifesting 
the design of God to render them the agents of his purposes, as 
indications to man of his interference. 

But in the name of common sense, how is this theory of Dr. 
Chalmers to be reconciled to the principle of Christianity, which 
presents man as being the creature of infirmity—as being beset 
within and without by a host of temptations from the fascinations 
of which nothing but an humble reliance on a superior power will 
protecthim ? Is not his life one series of tribulation? Is it not so 
intended ; is he to trust to any other safe-guard than that which he 
solicits from his Creator? If this be the truth, how can we expect 
that Providence will declare its wisdom in the treatment of man, 
Save in strict conformity with the principle of making him the 
we of constant temptation, and giving him the chance of escape 
on q by an appeal to supernatural aid ? 

nother very curious speculation has fallen from Dr. Chalmers, 
which may detain us for a few moments. He says, that the action 
of mind upon mind produces this result ; that it assists the effect 
of the association of ideas; for, the presence of a companion, and 
the suggestions of his conversation, may call upin our minds trains 
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of thought, incidents long passed, the recollection of which may 
be profitable to us, while, without these aids to memory, we might 
miss altogether such advantages. Again, companionship in life 
introduces the opportunity for the reciprocal play of the moral 
judgment amongst men on each other, the influence of which must 
necessarily be valuable in modifying the conduct of those on whom 
such judgments are directed. Thus the love of applause is a mo- 
tive for virtue upon a principle, the existence of which is an ex- 
ample of the wisdom of God in ruling the world. 

Another argument in favour of the righteousness of God’s ad- 
ministration, is derived from the sense of pleasure or of pain which 
arises from the taste and feeling of moral qualities. The effect of 
this adaptation of men to act on each other, is quite surprising in 
its consequences. Dr. Chalmers has, upon this subject, a beautiful 
passage, which we insert more on account of its innate merits than 
for any value we attach to it as an illustration of the author’s theory : 


By the purely mental interchange of these affections, there is generated 
a prodigious amount of happiness ; and that, altogether independent of the 
gratifications which are yielded by the material gifts of liberality on the 
one hand, or by the material services of gratitude on the other. Insomuch, 
that we have only to imagine a reign of perfect virtue; and then, in spite 
of the physical ills which essentially and inevitably attach to our condition, 
we should feel as if we had approximated very nearly to a state of perfect 
enjoyment among men—or, in other words, that the bliss of Paradise 
would be almost fully realized upon earth, were but the moral graces and 
charities of Paradise firmly established there, and in full operation. Let 
there be honest and universal good-will in every bosom, and this be 
responded to from all who are the objects of it by an honest gratitude back 
again ; let kindness, in all its various effects and manifestations, pass and 
re-pass from one heart and countenance to another ; let there be a universal 
courteousness in our streets, and let fidelity and affection and all the 
domestic virtues take up their secure and lasting abode in every family ; 
let the succour and sympathy of a willing neighbourhood be ever in readi- 
ness to meet and to overpass all the want and wretchedness to which 
humanity is liable ; let truth, and honour, and inviolable friendship between 
man and man, banish all treachery and injustice from the world; in the 
walks of merchandise, let an unfailing integrity on the one side, have the 
homage done to it of unbounded confidence on the other, insomuch, that 
each man reposing with conscious safety on the uprightness and attach- 
ment of his fellow, and withal rejoicing as much in the prosperity of an 
acquaintance, as he should in his own, there would come to be no place for 
the harassments and the heart-burnings of mutual suspicion or resentment 
or envy: who does not see, in the state of a society thus constituted and 
thus harmonized, the palpable evidence of a nature so framed, that the 


happiness of the world and the righteousness of the world kept pace the 
one with the other ?—Vol. i. pp. 172—174. 


The remaining chapters of the first volume are intended to carry 
out the principles developed in those just spoken of, and consist of 
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dissertations on the special and subordinate adaptations of external 
nature to the moral constitution of man, and also of those special 
affections which conduce to the civil and political well-being of 
society. This chapter is followed by another on the species of 
well-being which Dr. Chalmers denominates the economic, to dis- 
tinguish it from the civil and political well-being of society. 

In considering the relation in which the special affections of our 
nature stand to virtue, and the demonstration which this relation 
gives of the character of God and of man, Dr. Chalmers tells us, 
that the force and prevalence of compassion in the constitution of 
man, evinces the fact, that the author of nature must have been 
himself compassionate and generous. This is only one out of the 
many times in which a similar inference is drawn by the reverend 
gentleman, who seems to think, that the possession of any virtue 
by man, is the signal proof that his Creator intended him to prac- 
tise it, and takes delight in seeing man comply with his designs. 
But shall we apply this reasoning to every case in which a man is 
given some striking quality to do evil? There are men in whom 
such a tendency to mischief, to violence, or to other injurious acts, 
exists like a second nature, and yet who would have the boldness 
to say, that it could have been intended by the Almighty that such 
propensities should be indulged? We are unable to understand 
how Dr. Chalmers can evade the necessary consequence which 
these questions involve. 

In the chapter which succeeds on the miscellaneous evidence of 
virtuous and benevolent design that exists in the adaptation of ex- 
ternal nature to the moral condition of man, the reverend author 
really deviates into the legitimate path which at first he had so un- 
reasonably abandoned, and appears to rejoice at having the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning cases of pure and strict adaptation of the 
external material world to the moral constitution of man. One of 
these is the power of speech, in which we see fully exposed before us 
the pure subserviency of the air, a material agent, to the mental 
system of man. The results of the observations of Dr. Chalmers 
on the manifestations of the Creator’s power in the mental consti- 
tution of man, certainly justify us in believing that if virtue were 
universal, it would turn the earth into an Elysium, whereas no cause 
so much contributes to the misery of society as vice. Why should 
such a tendency be given to the inhabitants of the world, if God 
did not favour virtue, and make it appear to man that it was by the 
practise of virtue only that happiness was to be secured? In con- 
templating the miseries of human life, it is shown that a consider- 
able proportion of them are brought about by moral causes, and 
hence, if every man suffered in this life, the punishment which his 
crimes deserved, there would be undoubtedly a strong reason for 
believing that there was no necessity for a place of account after- 
wards. But when we see the good and the just endure evils which 
they have not deserved—when we see wrongs and injustices go on 
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pons on earth, we must be persuaded that the account is still 
eft open, and will be balanced in the Creator’s own good time. 
Hence these cases of unsettled justice in this life constitute one of 
the strongest motives for our er. assured that another life awaits 
us, where that justice will be rendered which is here but in a state 
of imperfection, not merely between man and man, but also between 
man and his God. If there be reason in this view of the conclu- 
sions to be derived from the cases of unredressed justice, the argu- 
ment im favour of an immortal existence of man is powerfully 
assisted by the number of those uncompensated wrongs to which 
every day gives birth. | 


The history of human society (says Dr. Chalmer’s), teems with these 
instances, and the unappeased cry, whether for vengeance or reparation, 
rises to heaven because of them. We might here expatiate on the mon- 
strous, the wholesale atrocities, perpetrated on the defenceless by the 
strong, and which custom has almost legalized—having stood their ground 
against the indignation of the upright and the good for many ages. Per- 
haps for the most gigantic example of this, in the dark annals of our cuilty 
world, we should turn our eyes upon injured Africa—that devoted region, 
where the lust of gain has made the fiercest and fellest exhibition of its 
hardihood ; and whose weeping families are broken up in thousands every 
year, that the families of Europe might the more delicately and luxuriously 
regale themselves. It is a picturesque, and seems a powerful argument for 
some future day of retribution, when we look, on the one hand, to the 
prosperity of the lordly oppressor, wrung from the sufferings of a captive 
and subjugated people; and look, on the other, to the tears ard the untold 
agony of the hundreds beneath him, whose lives of dreariness and hard 
labour are ten-fold embittered, by the imagery of that dear and distant 
land, from which they have been irrevocably torn. But, even within the 
confines of civilized society, there do exist materials for our argument. 
There are cruelties and wrongs innumerable in the conduct of business ; 
there are even cruelties and wrongs in the bosom of families. There are 
the triumphs of injustice; the success of deep-laid and malignant policy 
on the one side, on the other the ruin and the overthrow of unprotected 
weakness.— Vol, ii. pp. 120, 121. 


Whenever Dr. Chalmers, even by accident, speaks on the adaptation 
of the material world to the moral constitution, nothing can exceed 
the force and felicity of his illustrations. Thus he remarks, that one 
of the most decided proofs of the immortality of the soul of man is to 
be found in the circumstance that for every desire or faculty he has, 
there seems to be a preparation externally contrived to meet it. 
Thus there is light for the eye, air for the lungs, and food for the 
curiosity, which, though a mental want, is still ready to be supplied 
by the ever-varying productions of fertile nature. | 

Under the head of adaptations of nature to the intellectual con- 
stitution of man, instances of the adaptation are given, amongst 
which the most remarkable is that of the law of association. Dr. 
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Chalmers treats this subject with his usual eloquence, as he does 
the three other chapters which conclude the work—on the Connexion 
between the Intellect and the Emotions, on the Connexion between 
the Intellect and the Will; and on the Defects and Uses of Natural 
Theology. 

We are now under the necessity of closing these volumes, in 
which we have much reason to regret that the true line of inquiry 
was not adopted. Our sorrow dees not spring from disappointment 
excited by any thing like a failure on the part of the author in the 
task he has undertaken, but we grieve to think that genius, which 
has so well succeeded in what we must regard as a purely speculative 
inquiry, should not have been occupied in the employment which 
was prescribed for it, and in which so much greater interest would 
be found to be produced as the result. We take our leave of Dr. 
Chalmers’s performance, with a cordial recommendation to our 
reader to lose no time in procuring for himself in these volumes a 
fund of materials for solemn and valuable meditation all his life. 





Art. XI.— The Mother’s Manual, or Illustrations of Matrimonial 
Economy. An Essay in Verse. With twenty plates, 1 vol. 
London: Treuttel and Wurtz. 1833. 


Txosr, who are like ourselves, professionally engaged in making 
constant observations on the literary system which shines above 
our heads, must be occasionally enh with the capricious variety 
of the phases assumed successively by some of the more consider- 
able luminaries. Lord Byron, for example, after taking his station 
in the torrid climate, and giving forth the melancholy aspect which 
was so foreboding of calamitous consequences, all of a sudden 
started from his tropical situation, and was observed in a part 
of the heavens on quite the opposite side of the system. ‘Thus, in 
the same spirit of locomotion, * we find Mrs. Trollope, exhausted, 
peradventure, by her elaborate chastisement of American vul- 
garity, rush into the merriest mood that it is possible to expect 
to see her in, but at the same time giving distinct evidence that 
she dips her pen in the bottle of gall which supplied it entirely in 
the Transatlantic lucubrations. 

Literally speaking, Mrs. Trollope’s Mother’s Manual consists 
wholly of “ anaien and verse,” with the exception of the preface, 
which, as all preliminary interruptions to the interior of such a pro- 
duction, presents to the reader a convenient syllabus of what he is 
to expect on a nearer inspection. In those blessed days, Mrs. Trol- 
lope tells us, when science is so universally cultivated throughout 
Society, from ‘ cobbler to my lord;” when, if you but cull a flower, 
somebody is at your elbow to demand an account of the calyx, and 
what is the number of the petals ; and when, further, algebra and 
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waltzing alternate with each other in the common round of educa- 
tion—in such days, at such an era, Mrs. 'T’. asks, if it be nota shame 
that there is no elementary book, nay, there is not even a name for 
the science to which fond mothers would recommend their daughters, 
in order to teach them how to become wives, and the subordinate 
knowledge connected with that important measure. Under these 
distressing circumstances, she proposes the Mother’s Manual, 
which she has reason to expect will turn out to be a useful guide 
in the seminary of love. The Manual is not founded on the prin- 
ciple of attempting to instruct by long dull precepts: but in her own 


language, 


Familiar illustration is here made 

The young to flatter and the old persuade, 
Till mothers see what watchful, care can do, 
And daughters learn what men are fit to woo. 


The didactic poem then commences, very unlike Homer’s ex- 
ample, with a Ietdetien of the principal personages. The most 
prominent of these is Lady Hook, who was left a widow with six 
daughters, and proved her wisdom and skill by the fact that she 
married off the whole of the daughters in six years’; and what was 
more, every one of the fair damsels was considered a prize by her 
husband. Mrs. Philtre, the former lady’s sister, was the mother 
' of three daughters, and their father had also died, leaving the poor 

girls, so far as pecuniary accomplishments were concerned, “ very 
so, so.” ‘They lived in the country, where the mother sought to 
enlighten their brains with books of all kinds, constantly consulting 
the curate, the lawyer, and squire. Notwithstanding all her pains, 
she yet had the good sense to see that the ladies by no means met 
with the success in which their cousins, in London, triumphed ; so 
when Mrs. Philtre heard that the last of her nieces unmarried, was 
about to follow the example of her five sisters, under circumstances 
of peculiar satisfaction, she resolved to transfer her residence to 
the metropolis, persuaded that nothing but climate could make so 
extraordinary a difference between two sovery close branches of the 
family. When the intelligence of the intended visit was announced 
to Lady Hook, she signified the greatest satisfaction, and on the 
arrival of her sister with her family, she receive them in such a 
way as merits the approbation of the Muse,—for 


It was touching to see with what motherly care 
She gave her best aid, the poor girls to prepare 
For the great undertaking which brought them all there. 


It was first decided that the two mothers should hold a close con- 
sultation, whilst the daughters were to perform the penance of keep- 
ing a rein on their curiosity until the council came to a conclusion. 
In this important interview, Mrs. Philtre gives an account of her 
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experiments to find out the best method of educating her daughters, 
with a view to their success in life ; and, being pressed by her 
sister to disclose the details of her process, the lady proceeds with 
a very candid exposition, from which we take the most striking 
portions : 

I read, and read, but all is mist and doubt— 

One system ever drives another out. 

Rousseau—I once determined they should be 

Brought up on the same plan as his Sophie ; 

And made them read Telemachus all day, 

‘Trusting that it would put them in the way, 

With elegance and safety, to adore 

The hero, like his Sophie did before. 

But soon I found that project would not do ; — 

The dancing-master seemed inclined to woo. 


Lapy Hook. 
Rousseau ! good heaven! what put him in your head ? 
You'd better study Mrs. Glasse instead. 


Mrs. Puitrre. 
Indeed, I’m sure his plan’s not worth a button— 
{ts sole result was making Jane a glutton. 
Friande he calls it ; you have read Rousseau ? 
Upon my word I think he’s very low. 


Lapy Hook. 
Oh, Margaret ! 
Mrs. Puittre. 

Yet I did not despair : 
Do see, my dear, all those huge volumes there ?>— 
Now look at this, and think what I’ve endured 
To have my girls’ success in life secured, 
This dreadful Locke has almost turned my brain ; 
I read whole pages o’er and o’er again : 
That he is always right I have no doubt, 
But I can never find his meaning out. | Sighs. 


Lapy Hook. 
That is no fault peculiar, dear, to you; 
You've learnt as much as many others do. 


Mrs. Puisrre. 
Well !—after passing nearly half a year 
At this, I next got all these Pinnock’s here, — 
And was resolved to go completely through 
Each separate volume : but it would not do ; 
This horrid algebra’s such frightful stuff, 
{ quickly found one volume was enough. 
Then came— 
Lapy Hook. 
Oh, hold awhile! good heaven defend 
My nerves—this catalogue will never end. 
Now, Margaret, listen—and you'll soon agree, 
You had better burn your books, and learn of me. 


2p2 
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I have six daughters—all have married well— 
Can Locke or Pinnock furnish such a spell ? 
Trust me it is not learning that will do ; 
Now, tell me, was it learning married you ?—pp. 22—26. 


Three plates are inserted in the work to illustrate the principal 
of the scenes in which the dialogues just quoted were spoken. The 
first represents the dancing master, with his kit and bow grasped in 
his left hand, whilst the right is engaged with the hand of his pupil, 
who looks down upon the floor with rather an equivocal expression. 
The next illustration is that of Mrs. Philtre, with a Locke in her 
hand, exhibiting the source of her confusion to Lady Hook, who is 
placed in an attitude of extreme astonishment. The third of the 
plates alluded to shows us the the two ladies ¢ete a tete; and we 
notice the particular sarcastic air of Lady Hook whilst seated at a 
table, leaning on her elbows, and her hands clasped in each other ; 
she looks with an arch air on her sister, and says, ‘‘ Now tell me 
was it learning married you ?” 

Lady Hook gave her sister credit for her intentions towards the 
girls, only that she did not apply them wisely ; the men, she knew 
from experience, did not care about—nay, they abused—Ob/ue learn- 
ing. After satisfying Mrs. Philtre that her projects had all along 
proceeded on a false foundation, Lady Hook plainly told her: 


My girls had nothing in the world but eyes— 

But with my system, these are strong allies. 

The battle is not always to the strong, 

Nor to the fleetest does the race belong ; 

No—'tis the skill that teaches when to start, 

The cunning trick of fence, that finds the heart. 

In short, I care not for a handsome face, 

One-tenth so much as for tact, wit, and grace. 
Jane’s match was not the best—but a Scotch Peer— 
But her Lord says, he shall drive four next year— 

1 think you’ll own I know what I’m about.—pp. 27, 28. 


Mrs. Philtre expressed the greatest anxiety that her sister would 
not merely exert herself to give assistance in the great design 
which she had at heart, but that she should be put in possession of 
the grand secret of the art, whereby Lady Hook was able to effect 
such triumphs as she had achieved. The latter admitted, certainly, 
that art as well as science was wanted very particularly in cases 
where an anxious mother had it in hand to marry her ugly daughters, 
whose want of attractions were uncompensated by the possession of 
a single sous. But, said the prosperous mother— 


But I have done it—and I could again, 
Spite of the boasted caution of the men. 

I have a sportsman’s pleasure in the chase, 
And love to see their struggles and grimace ; 
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As Isaac Walton did to watch a trout, 
Securely hooked, yet floundering still about. 

Mrs. PHILTRE. 
And may I[ hope you'll do all this for me? 
You have no girls to marry—I have three. 

Lapy Hook. 

If you will let me manage all myself, 
Not one shall rest till twenty on the shelf; 
I love the occupation—I love you, 
And, though unknown, I love my neices too.—pp. 29, 30. 


In a subsequent interview, Lady Hook went farther into the 
subject. If, said she to her dear sister, you are anxious to gain 
for your daughter a particular individual as her husband, your 
business is to study him well, in order to bait your hook exactl 
with the sort of minnow with which such a man is most likely to 
be caught. Now, some are taken by the ear, some by the eye; but, 
at all events, dive, if you can, into the heart of the ame victim, 
and then act accordingly. Let your girls learn the Italian ; an indif- 
ferent face finds in it a host of assistance ; she need not take much 
trouble either: for a little smattering, a few colloquial phrases, will 
do, without much depth in the grammatical part. How the gift of 
Italian is to be employed, we must allow Lady Hook to describe 
in her own person: 


Then, mark with attention, when just fresh from Rome, 
A pensive young man shall reluctant come home ; 
Unobtrusively follow wherever he goes, 

And see if no symptom of suffering he shows ; 

When the terrible ss’s which murder our tongue, 

To his soul, like the creaking of shoe-leather, come. 

If he wince—then let some sweet tone reach his ear, 

** Cara mia!” ‘dolce madre !” “ oh, qual piacer !” 

He will turn quick to see whence the loved accents flow. 
Get presented—that always is easy you know— 

And ’tis odds but he’s caught, if the ninfa gentil 

Know how on his sensitive feelings to steal. 

Then there’s waltzing—that mother has but little skill, 
Who can’t make a waltz do almost what she will. 

To the stiff—when leave’s asked—she must instantly vow, 
That waltzing’s a thing she can never allow ; 

But should she be anxious the form to display, 

And is conscious, besides, that her girl shines that way, 
She should say, ‘‘ By and bye she may dance with her brother, 
But not for the world should she waltz with another.” 

To the travell’d, or such as would never endure, 

That his wife should seem prudish, because she was pure, 
She may hint, that a waltz is the dear creature's passion, 
But not if often indulged in, although ’tis the fashion. 
Most likely he’ll lead her to join the gay ring, 

And it’s then that her net she must over him fling.—pp. 36, 37. 
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Mrs. Philtre was delighted with this hint ; for when she brought 
her daughters to the county ball, they would all waltz. Lady Hook 
being allowed to proceed with her councils, informs her sister that 
she has great hopes of the efficacy of Les Tableaux Vivans. The 
best possible method of managing this sort of entertainment, she 
says, is to get an ample frame, and strain upon it some gauze of 
dark red colour—Italian pictures are sure to tell best—it 1s wise to 
follow the old masters: but a scene from ancient history will be a 
capital substitute. It is right, if classic costume be employed, to 
leave the shoulders bare. Now, Mrs. Philtre began to express an 
eeeent that her daughter Anne, whose fate, as the eldest, 
she held to be first in importance, would never have the face to 
stand stock still for a long time in the same place. Lady Hook, 
however, did not pay much attention to this objection, but pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the variety of resources which she wished to 
place at the command of her affectionate sister. Rhyming off hand, 
in a young girl, is such a rare qualification: it is so startling, so 
bright a facuity, so auspicious in its promise of ready and rare 
talent, that it is always sure to move the heart of the male auditor. 
But every thing conclusive was postponed until Lady Hook had an 
interview with the young ladies, and after this had taken place, she 
thought that her power of making the proper arrangements would 
be greatly facilitated. ‘The young ladies were then brought in, and 
were carefully examined by her ladyship, who made them turn and 
turn, and look this way and that, and then sigh according to the~ 
most approved rules of modern politeness. Lady Hook then gave 
the damsels some lessons in poetical composition, and whilst they 
sat down to perform a task which had been prescribed to them by 
Lady Hoék, Mrs. Philtre took the opportunity of inquiring more 
particularly how she contrived to dispose of her daughters to such 
unexpected advantage. She rhea et. up a candid account. With 
respect to Eliza, one of her daughters, she told the following 
history : 

My first campaign, then, was at an assize ; 
And there we caught a baron—no bad prize. 
Eliza, I must tell you, has a way, 
Of chatting off in rhyme extempore. 
And while she danced with my Lord Sterling there, 
It chanced that there passed by an ill-matched pair 
Of misses; one was like a long may-pole, 
‘The other seem’d, by nature, meant to roll 
Instead of walk. My lord, who loves a laugh, 
(As many people think too well, by half) 
Was greatly tickled ; and, when they drew near, 
Eliza whispered softly in his ear :— 
‘*QOh, could Belinda, lank and tall, 
Swallow Miss Daisy, plump and small ; 
And it those cheeks, and dumpling chin, 
Could swell that visage, long and thn— 
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The forms that scare us when apart, 
‘Together might ensnare a heart.” 
His lordship was delighted past all measure, 
And soon he woo’d, and won, his witty treasure.—pp. 71, 72. 


Amelia, another of the daughters of Lady Hook, danced into a 
general’s arms, who was quite taken with her waltzing. Louisa, 
the third daughter, was fated for a piping marquis, to whose music 
she put rhymes, and then sung both. Imma, the next in succes- 
sion, obtained her husband in the following manner : 


The gentle, youthful, rich Sir Stephen Gray, 
Was caught by Emma one propitious day ; 
The air was sultry, and he chanced to come 
While we were sitting in the garden room 
Of a sweet cottage that I hired one year— 
(I own I knew that his fine place was near) 
No one was there but my fourth girl and I ; 
She was the one who best knew how to sigh; 
And has, without exception, the most skill 
In making her large eyes say what they will, 
Of any girl I know. I soon withdrew : 
To guess what followed I must leave to you. 
But I feel pride and pleasure when I say, 
That my dear Emma is now Lady Gray.—pp. 75, 76. 


Mary, another daughter, who was very plain, gave the mother 
much uneasiness; but she has no reason, considering her preten- 


sions, to grumble at her lot: though her husband, a rich booby, 
- seeks his sole amusement in the bottle. be 


Jane was the last who lay upon clever mamma’s hands: but 
Lord Benlockland, who had just come to town from Scotland, was 
persecuted with ridicule on‘ account of his broad Scotch. Lady 


Hook took her opportunity, and laid her traps in order, as we fin 
by the following confession : 


I saw at once where Cupid's shaft must hit, 
Gave Jane her cue—and then I soon thought fit 
To give a friendly dinner to a few— 

I knew a fine large party would not do. 

We took our coffee near the pens and ink, 
(Jane looked extremely well in rouge and pink) 
I led my lord to talk of his loved land ; 

Jane sat in silence, leaning on her hand. 

At length, as if inspir’d by what he said, 

She seized a pen, and, bending low her head, 
Beneath the shelter of her sable locks, 

She penned a rhapsody in praise of rocks. 

Of course, I said, ‘‘ Jane, what are you about-.’ 
She faintly struggled—but the fact came out— 
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His lordship read the lines—the thing was done, 
And a third son was thus by rhyming won.—pp. 77, 78. 


The trial of the young ladies, the nieces of Lady Hook, in the 
important department of poetry, altogether failed ; but the cunning 
mistress of the ceremonies took care not to disclose any symptoms 
of her disappointment, and terminated her experiments by getting 
up.a play for the amusement. of her relations. 

There can be no question but Mrs. Trollope has some real scene 
worthy of her powers in view in the fabrication of this very eccen- 
tric, but still very clever, jeu d’esprit. There is no attempt at 
elegance or point in the verses; the authoress seems to be bent 


altogether on the design of producing the effect by the keenness 
and severity of her satire. 


Art. XII.—Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, from the 
Time of the Norman Conquest. By 1. H. Wirren, M.R.I.L., 
Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Nor- 


mandy, &c. &c. &c. In 2vols. large 8vo. with plates. London: 
Longman, Rees, & Co. 1833. , 


How wonderfully exact, even to this hour, is the beautiful reflec- 
tion of Bacon which Mr. Wiffen, with a kindred taste, has selected 
as the auspicious motto of his task,—“ It is a reverend thing to see 
an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a fair timber- 
tree sound and perfect ; how much more to behold an ancient noble 
family which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time.” 
The application of these expressions cannot be made to any family 
in England with greater justice than to the House of Russell, as 
by well merited privilege it is called, for the name is associated with 
deeds of greatness and glory in almost every page of our history, 
from the ancient era of the Norman dynasty, to the still existing 
race of the Hanoverian succession. 

The annals of the lineage of a family, however interesting 1t may 
be to the individual members, and to the herald who takes the pains 
to make it out, is obviously a subject that must always present 
itself to general readers in a very repugnant garb. ‘The laws which 
inflexibly guide us in the administration of instruction and amuse- 
ment, through the medium of this journal, do not appear to us, 
much‘as we regret it, to justify the recitation of a long series of 
Norman designations in Anglo-Gallican dialect, of which we could 
not expect that those who peruse these pages would make any very 
profitable use. 

It appears that the ancestor of this family was amongst the 
earliest of the followers of William the Conqueror, who accompa- 
nied him to this country, and permanently remained. The suc- 
cessors in each generation seem to have maintained the high cha- 
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racter of the name, which, in the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, was rendered more glorious than ever by the valour in the 
field, and the judgement in council, which were exhibited by Mr. 
Russell. This gentleman was early introduced at the court of 
Henry VII. in consequence of an accidental meeting between him 
and the Archduke Philip of Spain. John Russell was then a 
young man, just returned from his travels, abundantly possessed of 
all those accomplishments which were in those ancient days so 
usually acquired by those who had performed the pilgrimage of the 
grand tour. ‘The Archduke, who had been just invited in accord- 
ance with the king’s wish, by Sir Thomas Trenchard, young 
Russell’s kinsman, to dinner, was highly delighted to find so capa- 
ble an interpreter in the young traveller. ‘The Archduke resolved 
upon forwarding his views with all his influence. It so happened 
that the disposition of Henry led him to encourage ability, and he 
was in the habit of engaging in his affairs the ablest men he could 
procure. In fact, so important did he deem the necessity of sur- 
rounding himself with persons of this description, that he was per- 
petually making notes and memorandas respecting the individuals 
whom he was desirous of employing, or of trusting, or rewarding. 
Mr. Russell having been, as we have already wre. introduced at 
court, the king was highly delighted with him, and soon made him 
a gentleman of his bed chamber. Mr. Russell afterwards volun- 
teered his services against the French in Picardy, and performed 
many heroic exploits, which gained him the favour of the nation 
and the king, and thus was laid the foundation of the fortunes of 
the Russell family. It would be surperfluous to follow out the 
details of the further progress of this celebrated and prosperous 
member of the family. It is sufficient to mention, that by promo- 
tion after promotion, he succeeded at last in obtaining a peerage, 
with the title of Lord Russell, which, in 1549, was changed into 
the more exalted designation of Earl of Bedford. In six years 
afterwards he died full of years, and a more general object of re- 
spect amongst all parties than any individual of his rank in the 
country at the same period: he was succeeded by his son Francis, 
then in his twenty-seventh year. This earl had a daughter of sur- 
passing accomplishments and beauty, and was held in such general 
esteem as that when her marriage took place, it was celebrated by 
all the ceremonies and festivities of which the occasion, in those 
good old times, was susceptible. We avail ourselves of a sketch of 
the ceremony and tocol feats of arms which is graphically re- 
corded by Mr. Wiffen, as a curious illustration of the manners of 
the higher orders of the period. 

Upon a certain day, when the Queen, surrounded by a great con- 
course of nobles, sat disengaged after a splendid banquet, 

“ The York Herald, in his surcoat of arms, entered the apart- 
ment, and declared that there was a messenger arrived from some 
foreign country, with a message to her majesty and the honourable 
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princess there ; the queen commanded him to be ushered in. This 
the herald did with a trumpet three times sounding, and Edwards 
of the chapel entered, as the post, in boots and spurs, and kneeling 
down before the queen, apprised her that four strange knights 
would, at the marriage of the Lord Ambrose and the Lady Anne, 
hold joust, tourney, and barriers, if it pleased her and the Margra- 
vine to give the looking on. Her assent being yielded, to answer 
the challenge came Robert Earl of Leicester, Henry Lord Herbert, 
son and heir to the Earl of Pembroke, Arthur Lord Grey, and 
twenty other gentlemen. 

The day of marriage having been fixed for the 11th November 
following, on that morning the bride (Lady Anne Russell), who lay 
the night before at the palace of Westminster, proceeded from her 
chamber, and was conducted by the Earls of Oxfordand Rutland, 
before whom went in procession various lords and gentlemen, to the 
queen’s great closet. ‘The bride was followed by the queen’s maids 
of honour, who were dressed all in yellow satin, guarded with green 
velvet and laid on with silver lace. 

“‘ The bride herself, we are told, was apparelled in a kirtle of 
cloth of silver mixed with blue, a gown of purple velvet embroidered 
about with silver, and a caul of gold upon her head,—her train 
borne by Katharine, daughter of Sir Francis Knowles, vice- 
chamberlain.” 

The lady being left in the closet, the same lords who conducted 
her thither, went next to lead there the bridegroom. He was 
dressed in a gown of purple velvet, which was furred with sables 
and embroidered with gold, and was followed by the Earl of Lei- 
cester, who was dressed in purple satin, with a broad guard of gold 
embroidered. ‘The queen then made her appearance, and the cere- 
mony of marriage was performed. In the afternoon of that day 
and for two succeeding days, jousts, the tourney and the barriers 
were held. Four gentlemen stood forth to challenge all comers. 
This must have been near Westminster, for the queen came into the 
gallery, and the trumpeters rose to know, whether the strangers 
— come forward to do their endeavour. Her majesty assented, 
and the challengers proceeded from the Queen’s Mews in order. 

** In the first place were seen the trumpeters, with banners of 
their colours, white, and red, and black; next, Sir Adrian Poy- 
nings, his horse trapped with a rich gilt barb of steel, and himself 
armed in like manner, his vizor open, as patron to Mr. Knowles, 
with a plume of feathers, red, white, and black; then the horse of 
Mr. Knowles, caparisoned of crimson satin; on the same a wreath of 
white and black sarsnet, made in manner of lozenges, and in every 
lozenge a raised staff of white tinsel sarsnet ; his base of the same 
sort. After him an Amazon, with long hair hanging down to her 
sandals, apparelled in a tunic, with long sleeves of crimson satin, 
wrought and garnished as above, with a sword by her side, and on 
her face a vizor: her horse’s caparison was of white tinsel sarsnet, 
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laid with black wreaths lozenge-wise, and in every lozenge a red rose 
of tinsel sarsnet ; in her hand a target of her master’s arms, Then 
came a spare horse with a oe of black tinsel sarsnet, with 
lozenge wreaths of white, and in every lozenge a branch of red 
acorns.” 

The other three came nearly with the same state, and the tour- 
ney commenced. ‘There is no description of the contest, but we 
learn that one of the combatants was thrown, horse and all, and in 
consequence the horse and harness became the fees of the officers 
of arms. ‘The earl marshal decided that all the feathers, helmets, 
&c. which fell to the ground, were by proscription appropriated as 
the perquisites of those officers. 

Amongst the interesting particulars connected with the second 
Earl of Bedford, is his residence in Scotland, at the critical period 
when Rizzio was murdered. He drew up an authentic account of 
this event, and from this report, which was sent to Elizabeth, we 
take the following brief description of the catastrophe itself : 


Into the cabinet there cometh in the King and Lord Ruthven, who 
willed David to come forth, saying that there was no place for him. The 
Queen said, that it was her will; her husband answered, that it was 
against her honour. The Lord Ruthven then said, that he should learn 
better his duty, and, offering to have taken him by the arm, David took 
the Queen by the plaits of her gown, and put himself behind the Queen, 
who would gladly have saved him; but the King having loosed his hands, 
and holding her in his arms, David was thrust out of the cabinet through 
the bedchamber, into the chamber of presence, where were the Lord 
Morton and Lord Lindsey, who, intending that night to have reserved him 
and the next day to hang him, so many being about them that bore him 
evil will, one thrust him in the body with a dagger, and after him a great 
many other, so that he had in his body above sixty wounds. It is told for 
certain that the King’s own dagger was left sticking in him: whether he 
struck him or not, we cannot know for certain.* He was not slain in the 


Queen’s presence, as was said, but going down the stairs out of the 
chamber of presence.—Vol. i. p. 444. 


The character given of this Earl of Bedford, is highly creditable 
to his name. He appears to have been an affectionate father, and 
was chiefly consoled in his last moments by the thought that his 
family-were settled in comfort and dignity. His talents were of an 
order to justify the queen in selecting him for offices of the most 
important trust ; his loyalty was of that quality which a reasonable 
mind would afford to the representative of a great and useful princi- 
ple; but it savoured of no mean servility, nor was his dutiful homage 
to the throne tarnished with flattery. His life, in a moral view, was 
so disciplined, that he earned from Camden, the comprehensive 





_ * Tt was Douglas, says Hume, who, seizing the King’s dagger, stuck it 
in the body of Rizzio. 
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eulogy contained in these few words: “ He was a true follower of 
religion and virtue.” 

The second Earl of Bedford had no male issue; the title de- 
scended, therefore, to Edward, the son of Sir Francis Russell, then 
a youth of only eleven years of age. The interval of his mmority 
is seized by Mr. Wiffen as a seasonable opportunity for giving 
details relative to other members of the family. Amongst those 
connected with the House of Russell, at the period to which we 
have now arrived, was Sir William Russell, who had obtained great 
reputation, not merely by his valour and conduct in the military 
service, but by the generous spirit which characterised him as a 
cavalier of the court. In 1593, he was appointed Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, in the room of Sir William Fitzwilliam. Here his am- 
bition for war enjoyed such full scope, as that he very speedily 
became satiated with the luxuries of the field of battle. So com- 
pletely fatigued was he with the harassing duties of his government 
in Ireland, that he solicited the queen for leave to resign. 

The third Earl of Bedford died in 1627, and was succeeded in 
his style and honours by his cousin Francis, who, bred up to the 
law, devoted his early life to the cultivation of his mind, and to the 

atification of a taste for literary ease. After he had attained the 
title, he soon found an opportunity of manifesting the direction of 
his political sentiments, in his vindication of the privileges of the 
English hereditary peerage. The rights of this body had been 
violated by the precedence claimed, and successfully, too, by many 
English peers, who possessed Irish and Scotch titles, created by 
James the First. Thirty-two of the ancient English nobility, with 
the Earl of Bedford at their head, resenting these testimonies of 
favouritism, which contained such gross reflections on themselves, 
resolved upon letting the king feel that they were offended, and 
accordingly preferred a bold petition to his majesty. In this docu- 
ment 7 disavowed any wish to limit the extent of the royal pre- 
rogative, but they prayed of the king, “ that they might challenge 
and preserve their birthright, and ne a no more notice, to their own 
prejudice, of such titulars than did the law of the land; but he 
excused if in civil courtesy they gave them not the respect which 
was generally accorded to the real Scotch and Irish peerage, seeing 
that, whilst born and inheritanced under the English laws, those 
gentlemen had, by importunity, procured these foreign titles only 
to the injury of the English baatitery peers.” 

It appears, from unquestionable authority, ‘that the associated 
noblemen ventured upon another petition of a similar nature to his 
majesty ; and in order to share alike the responsibility of an act un- 
paralleled for its boldness, they resolved upon presenting it con- 
jointly to his majesty. They proceeded in a body to the palace, 
but the king refused them admittance, and commanded that the 
petition should be sent to the privy council. This the noblemen 
refused to do; so sending back word to his majesty that they were 
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not only as good, but really above his privy council, and that it 
was against the fundamental laws of the constitution, that a 
privy council should presume to have the examination or cognizance 
of matters of parliament, as this petition was from parliament, the 
highest court in the kingdom. 

At this, the king’s anger was redoubled : he repeated his former 
commands ; they were again rejected, and at last the young prince 
went out, by his majesty’s desire, to demand the petition. The 
lords were staunch, and asked of the prince a short time for deli- 
beration. It was granted; they consulted for a short interval, and 
then told the prince, that if he would openly protest that he re- 
ceived the petition, not in the name of a privy councillor, and would 
pledge his honour not to deliver it to any tet his majesty’s own 
hand; and further, to bring the petitioners into his majesty’s pre- 
sence, then they would deliver the petition to him; but if he did 
not choose to comply with these conditions, then they would retain 
it. The prince withdrew, and immediately afterwards the king 
peremptorily sent for the foremost of the refractory nobles. The 
Earl of Oxford made his appearance in the royal presence, when 
the king called on him to give up the petition. The earl had it 
not, for it was previously concerted that the petition should be 
left with the rest of the lords, if one or more had been called in. 
Another of the peers was summoned, and the same demand re- 

eated to him by the monarch, now much moved with indignation. 

he same answer as before was returned, whereupon the king ex- 
laimed, “ Who has it, then?” “ The Earl of Lincoln.” This 
nobleman was accordingly sent for, but he no more had the petition 
than his predecessors in the king’s presence, so that his majesty 
was now fully satisfied, from the declarations of the lords, that 
the petition would not be given up except by the whole body to- 
gether. The king, greatly incensed, sent the petitioners away, 
threatening vehemently to bring them all to the bes of the House 
of Lords; and to find out the principal who had packed them to- 
gether, and make him smart for it. 

In this remarkable story we see at once the outbreakings of that 
arbitrary spirit peculiar to the Stuarts, and which was afterwards 
developed so fatally for themselves. In the contests in which 
Charles I. engaged with the small, but energetic patriot band, 
which stood out so undauntedly against his insolent pretensions, the 
Earl of Bedford could not remain an unconcerned spectator, but 
joined with every true friend to his country in admiring the in- 
tellectual efforts, the suffering, the constancy, the heroic resolution 
of the chief actors in the struggle. “They were men,” observes Mr. 
Wiffen, “for the most part of sterling principle and patriotism, 
with minds cast in an athletic mould, and powerful, from their long 
laborious study of the laws and spirit of the constitution, to resist 
that yoke which the barbaric might of monarchy, jealous of all but 
its own feudal pre-eminence, sought to rivet on their necks and 
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consciences. Parliamentary and legal precedents, and sound im. 
passive arguments, were the weapons which they used; and as 
their trust and patience were not yet outwearied by illusory pro- 
mises and weak evasions, nor the desire of revenge yet excited by 
the parade of tyrannous exaction, they had no aim inconsistent 
with the real welfare of the monarch; and if their controvers 
struck at his power and prerogative, it was in the absolutely neces- 
sary defence of their personal liberties and rights. Coke, Elliot, 
Seymour, Littleton, and Pym—Hampden, Selden, Phillips, Rich, 
and Cotton—were patriots worthy of the phalanx of Saudia 
Wisely, bravely, and yet most temperately, at this juncture, did 
they guard the mountain-fastnesses of freedom, which their country, 
their conscience, and the law, had given them to keep; neither 
‘counted they their lives dear unto them,’ so that they might trans- 
mit unimpaired—for the respect and awe of future sovereigns— 
the inalienable rights of the religionist, and the chartered privileges 
of the subject.” 

As it was in the Commons that Charles attempted the first step 
of his gross usurpation, so was it there that the first organized 
resistance was made to his ambition. The Earl of Bedford, who 
had early seen the necessity of duly limiting the power of the 
monarch, attached himself inseparably to this party, which made 
up in energy for its want of members; and when the celebrated 
petition of rights was before the Lords, his lordship distinguished 
himself so pre-emenently by his advocacy of the claims contained 
in the original petition, that he was ordered by the king to go down 
to his lieutenancy in Devonshire. We need not follow the 
biographer hovionale the detail of the public events which finally 
terminated with the sacrifice of Charles. Throughout these severe 
trials the Earl of Bedford was consistent in his support of rational 
liberty ; and there is no doubt but that had he been spared a little 
— to mix up his good temper, his firmness, his judgment, 
and discretion, with the plans of his too animated friends, he might 
have given a different aspect to many scenes and events, the exist- 
ence of which were exceedingly to be deplored. 

But he was taken ill; and whilst his friends were anxiously inves- 
tigating the causes of his indisposition, his daughter, Lady Brooke, 
accidentally discovered on his lordship’s person a few suspicious 
eruptions, which ultimately proved to be marks of the small pox. 
Mr. Wiffen informs us : 


In conformity with the mistaken, and often fatal, practice which then 
prevailed in the treatment of the disease, the Earl was confined closely to 
his bed, even when his fever was at the highest ; and of this he shortly felt 
the ill effects. To a faithful servant he confessed that he was so weary of 
his bed, that he feared it would be his grave, exclaiming, ‘‘ I fool away my 
life to please the physicians ;” and when these again forbade his rising, he 
sighed out farther to Dr. Cragg, ‘‘ Well, then, I will die to observe your 
rules.”” Hence, Dr. Cademan, who appears to have advocated a different 
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treatment, afterwards declared, in a printed pamphlet, his opinion, ‘‘ that 
the Earl died of too much of his bed, and not of the small pox. For, till 
Saturday night (the 8th of May), I am sure he had no sign of danger, as 
that then there was no hope of life,—nature having given over the field to 
devotion, which came in, so armed and invincible, as I never saw the like, 
though I have waited upon many who had no other business of life than to 
die well. Commending his body to be buried with decency, but not pomp, 
his breath was spent before his hands and eyes ceased to be lifted up to 


heaven, as if his soul would have carried his body along with it.—Vol. 2, 
pp. 191, 192. 


At the Restoration we find the fifth lord (William) in possession 
of the style and honours of the earldom, and he and his famil 
unchanged as to the position in society which they held before the 
interregnum. But the member of the family, who chiefly rendered 
it conspicuous in the reign of Charles II., was a relation of the 
earl’s, of the name of Russell, who came upon the scene just at the 
critical period when the king and the parliament had split, parti- 
cularly in consequence of the leaning of the former to Popery. 
Mr. Russell is described by Burnett, as a man of great candour, 
and universally beloved as well as trusted ; and that he possessed a 
bold and uncompromising spirit is seen at once in the style in which 
he arraigned the government, at the opening of the session, in 1674, 


for pressing men of quality for soldiers, in violation of Magna 
Charta. 


“« « Property, religion, all that was valuable, being invaded,’ he 


urged, ‘ that the authors of their misfortunes should be ascertained 
—those bad ministers about the king, who committed such excesses 
—proroguing parliaments ; breaking articles of treaty ; shutting 
up the exchequer ; taking pensions of France; and falsely accusing 
those who, like himself, denounced their inroads, of being in the 
pay of Holland’.” 

In the same period likewise young Lord Russell highly distin- 
guished himself by his advocacy of the principles which had been 
so long cherished by his family. He was doomed to suffer the 
penalties of his great utility as a friend to his country, for so suc- 
cessful were his subtle enemies, that he became involved in a charge 
which affected his life. The trial of Lord ;Russell has furnished 
the materials for one of the grandest historical pictures which the 
annals of mankind have yet presented. We cannot withhold the 


representation of the splendid scene, as it is skilfully presented by 
r. Wiffen : 


With a serenity that excited the highest admiration, Lord Russell 
appeared at the bar of the Old Bailey. Every hardship that could be 
inflicted by angry and vindictive enemies, the steady patriot was doomed 
that day to bear. Even before he opened his lips in his defence, he was 
treated by Sawyer, the attorney-general, like a guilty felon. His request 
for the delay of a few hours, till his witnesses might arrive in town, though 
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twice pleaded for by the Chief Justice, with a shew of compassion, was 
absolutely negatived. His right to the challenge of such jurors as pos- 
sessed no freehold, was questioned—was impugned—was overruled. The 
death of his friend, Lord Essex, whom he has described as the worthiest, 
the justest, the sincerest man, and the most concerned for the welfare of 
the public that existed, was tortured into an incontestable proof of guilt, 
and made—like the whole laboured structure of testimony founded upon 
the frantic scheme of Shaftsbury, which he and Monmouth had actively 
denounced—to press upon him with its extraneous and cumulative weight. 
He at length requested pens and an amanuensis. ‘To prevent his having 
the aid of counsel, Sawyer said he might employ a servant. ** Any of 
your servants,” said Pemberton, ‘‘ shall assist in writing for you.” ‘* Two,” 
said the generous Jeffries, ‘‘ he may have iwo!” ‘‘ My wife,” said Lord 
Russell, the heart of the husband and the father rising to his tongue, 
‘‘my wife is here, my Lord, to do it!”” The by-standers turned, and saw 
the daughter of the most virtuous minister whom Charles had ever pos- 
sessed or disregarded, take her station at the table; and pity, shame, and 
sorrow, and holy reverence, and thrilling incignation, touched by turns the 
soul of every one who had a heart to feel for his country or himself, for 
wounded virtue or for violated freedom. 

The charge went on; the witnesses were dexterously guided to their 
mark. They did their spiriting but lamely, needing frequently the 
prompter’s question. It is not, however, our intention to lay bare the 
vague, the ill-sustained asseverations, or untwist the implicated threads of 
a West’s or a Howard’s evidence. Whoever will take the trouble to read 
the minutes of the trial, will rise well satisfied from the perusal. Amidst 
the mazy collocations of incoherent incidents, allegations, and discourses, 
throughout which he wanders, he will yet perhaps discern a few traces of 
the real course which the patriot and his party were bent upon pursuing 
for the salvation of their country ; as the hoary atmosphere which presents 
to a spectator the apparition of mock suns and of unreal shadows, may 
occasionally open and give glimpses of the real luminary, as it struggles 
through the haze. The defence which Lord Russell made was in harmony 
with his character,—unambitious, manly, and in consistence with itself. 
In a few lucid and pertinent remarks, he touched upon all the material 
points of law that were involved in the evidence against him. His own 
inclination would have led him to avow the part he had actually taken, but 
he preferred the safety of friends whom this disclosure might have com- 
promised, to his own effectual vindication; and, leaving his honour to the 
justice of Heaven and posterity, he contented himself with an indignant 
disavowal of the treason in which it was the object of his enemies, by every 
inference, to involve him. By inference he fell. He was adjudged guilty 
of the various counts of the indictment; but it needs no long citation—no 
anxious statement of the decisions of consentaneous historians, to repudiate 
the verdict. The voice of truth still speaks in the language of that par- 
liament which, in cancelling his attainder, has declared, “‘ That by undue 
and illegal return of jurors, having been refused his lawful challenge to 
them, for the want of freehold, and by partial and unjust constructions of 
law, he was wrongfully attainted and convicted.”—Vol. 2, pp. 271—273. 


Lord Russell, from the first, was under the conviction that death 
was his assured destiny, whatever might be the nature of the evi- 
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dence, and even before his trial commenced, his awful preparations 
for that event, the account of which, as left us by 4 is @ 
monument of imperishable applause to the memory of Lord Rus- 
sell. ‘The most unwearied efforts were made to obtain the pardon 
of this great man ; and his father, who it is said, offered immense 
treasures to obtain his son’s release, petitioned the king, and offered 
to live on bread and water, if the latter was disposed to require his 
whole property as the price of his ransom. Lady Russell was still 
more active in her endeavours to preserve the life of her lord; but 
all was in vain, and Russell must fulfil his destiny as a martyr. 


His lady stayed, at his desire, to partake with him of his last earthly 
meal; during which he cheerfully conversed on various subjects connected 
with the future welfare of his family, and on the memorable words of dying 
men; not taking the impression of her’s and others’ sorrow, but rather 
setting upon their grief the seal of his own sereneness. His wife was at 
length left alone with him; she too arose to go, in an agony of spirit, but 
perfectly composed and calm, controlling her own emotion that he might 
retain the mastery of his. He tenderly kissed her; he for the last time 
embraced her; and gazed after her as she departed, with a feeling that 
condensed into that one moment the emotions, the trials, and the griefs of 
years. Under the rebound that succeeded this dreaded and desolate fare- 
well, a less steady and well-regulated heart had been convulsed or broken, 
But he, when the doors of his earthly prison had closed on her angelic 
presence,—upheld by the prospect of a re-union in happier mansions, 
‘“‘where the wicked. cease from troubling,” turned only to Dr. Burnet, by 
whom he was now rejoined; and every regret being swallowed up in the 
fulness of this hope, and in admiration of her incomparable excellencies, he 
exclaimed, “the bitterness of death is over.”—vol. il. pp. 277, 278, - 


When King William mounted the throne, the government and 
— did every thing in their power to make amends to the 
ouse of Russell for the injustice done to one of its members: 
the parliament voted the execution of Lord Russell a murder, and 
the highest title which could be conferred was given to the vene- 
table survivor of the family misfortunes. The patent for the duke- 
dom of Bedford bears the date of 1694. By the death of the first 
duke, his grandson Wriothesley, only son of the martyr, Lord 
Russell, succeeded to the title, and he again made room for his own 
son in 1711, who was then only three years of age. He was dis- 
tinguished from most of his predecessois by his attachment to 
inglorious indolence and ease, and employed his time, not in giving 
an example of virtue and patriotism to his inferiors, but in the 
depraved sinks of billiard rooms, or with the corrupt circles of the 
turf. The fourth duke was the brother of his predecessor, and was 
known to the world as Lord John Russell. He was one of the 
leaders of the powerful and successful opposition, under whose at- 
tacks Sir Robert Walpole was under the necessity of retiring. He 
was afterwards placed at the head of the navy, and by his councils 
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and conduct soon re-established it in that credit which, in Walpole’s 
time, it had nearly lost. The duke, after experiencing the usual 
vicissitudes, the alternations of prosperity and adversity, which 
every high political functionary must make up his mind to endure, 
was appointed to take the government of Ireland as its Lord 
Lieutenant in 1756. 

Mr. Wiffen enters at large into the proceedings of the Irish go- 
vernment during the lieutenancy of the noble duke, and shows, 
that in the midst of the great difficulties which beset him, in con- 
sequence of the habitual intriguing of the parties with whom he 
had to co-operate in Ireland, he yet steered a course that proved 
the integrity of his principles, together with an innate respect for a 
liberal policy. ‘The history of the family connexions and famil 
opposition to which Ireland was so long a prey, and which had risen 
to a most scandalous height at the period when the Duke of Bed- 
ford presided over its government, is given by the biographer in a 
manner which is highly calculated to elucidate the very peculiar 
and deeply interesting curiosities of the political annals of that 
ill-fated country. It is greatly to the credit of the noble duke, 
that upon his appointment to the high office, he stipulated for his 
right to be independent of the system of proscription and exclusion, 
particularly as prescribed by the frightful penal code against the 
Roman Catholics, which it was the invariable habit of all his pre- 
decessors to observe, with, however, some exceptions or modifi- 
cations, arising altogether from the personal character of the ex- 
isting incumbent. 

His Grace then, on his arrival in Ireland, soon excited the atten- 
tion of the country, by openly professing favourable sentiments to 
the Catholic body. The promise of an amelioration of the cruel 
code which the Duke of Bedford’s policy appeared to involve, was 
attended with a very marked effect, for within ten days after his 
acceptance of the lieutenancy, exhortations to obedience and tran- 
quillity poured from the Catholic altars, all of them noticing the 
encouragement which had been given to hope for a mitigation of 
the laws, and invoking the Divine blessing on that generous design. 
The results of the Duke of. Bedford’s admirable policy are too much 
the theme of history, to require that we should follow Mr. Wiffen’s 
description of its details. hn the discharge of his duty afterwards, 
during the reign of George the Third, particularly as minister at 
Paris, the conduct of the noble duke offered no variation whatever in 
principle from what it formerly was. ‘The same observation applies, 
with equal force, to his proceedings from the period of Lord Bute’s 
resignation until his own death, which was most unfortunately 
precipitated by the fatal effect of an accident which occurred to his 
favourite son, the Marquis of Tavistock. This young nobleman 
gave promise of mighty things; and an anecdote of an affecting 
nature is related of his surviving lady, which is the strongest crite- 
rion how much his worth was valued. This lady fell into a con- 
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sumption upon the loss of her lord, and a voyage to Lisbon was 
fixed upon as a last resource for the recovery of her health. 


At a consultation of the faculty, held at Bedford House in August, one of 
the physicians, whilst he felt her pulse, requested her to open her hand. 
Her reluctance induced him to use a degree of gentle violence, when he 
perceived that she had closed it to conceal a miniature of her late husband. 
«Ah, madam,” he exclaimed, “all our prescriptions must be useless 
whilst you so fatally cherish the wasting sorrow that destroys you!” ‘I 
have kept it,” she replied, ‘‘ either in my bosom or my hand, ever since my 
dear lord’s death ; and thus I must indeed continue to retain it, until I drop 
off after him into a welcome grave.” ‘The physician sighed as he resigned 
her hand—the frigate (commanded by her brother Captain Keppel) departed 
to its destined climate—and early in October, Lord Albemarle wrote to 
Mr. Rigby, ‘‘ poor Elizabeth died the 2nd of this month.”’—vol. ii, p. 573. 


With some just refiections on the character of this duke, the 
biographer closes his memoir, merely enumerating the names of 
his two successors, Francis the fifth, and John the sixth dukes, 
and the names of the whole of the extensive family, now constitut- 
ing the representatives of the illustrious house of Russell. 





Art. XITI.—An Historical Account of the Origin and Progress 
of Astronomy ; with Plates, illustrating chiefly the Ancient 
ystems. By Joun Narrien, F.R.A.S. London: Baldwin 
and Cradock. 1833. 


In the article which will be found in the early pages of the present . 
review on science, we have given, from Professor Airy’s report, the 
summary of the present state of astronomy in this country. The 
facts disclosed by the learned professor are no doubt of high 
importance ; but as there is no branch of the sciences which affords 
in its ancient history, matter more worthy of contemplation than 
astronomy, we shall be readily excused for taking up the latter 
“i i separately, as capable of being very conveniently considered 
y itself. 

The work before us is divided into four great heads. The first 
presents us with a general view of the heavens, and a sketch is 
added of such sentiments as were most likely to be produced in the 
early ages, by those engaged in such a contemplation, and the pur- 
poses to which the phenomena the most obvious might be ap- 
plied. Under the second head, a full exposition is given of the 
theories established by the ancients, whereby they accounted for the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and explained the constitution 
of the universe. The third division of the work presents a pro- 
gressive view of the changes effected by successive discoveries in the 


knowledge of the celestial mechanism, and in the concluding portion 
252 
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will be found an outline of the system which is founded on the 
received hypothesis of gravitation. 

The two first chapters are devoted to the consideration of the 
causes which led to the contemplation of the heavens, and the first 
notices concerning astronomy. We have no positive knowledge with 
respect to the first discoveries in astronomy, but it is probable that 
the course of the investigation was somewhat in the following ordex. 

The first phenomenon apparent on a cursory examination, is the 
general and circular movement of the bright wi Oo in the firmament. 
‘lhe common shepherd tending his flocks during the night, would 
see that “ certain stars rose from the ocean, or from behind the hills, 
which limited his views towards the east, and each, after describin 
a curve in the heavens, disappeared behind the terrestrial objects 
about the west; that some performed their revolution without 
descending so low in any part as to reach the horizon ; and, finally, 
that one star seemed to be stationary in the heavens during all the 
time that the absence of the sun permitted it to be visible; nor 
could these phenomena fail to suggest the idea of the revolution of 
some geometrical figure, as a cone, a cylindcr, or a sphere, about a 
certain line passing through the eye of the observer, and situated 
obliquely to the plane of the terrestrial horizon.” 

The contemplation of the heavens, and the knowledge of the 
phenomena to which the study gave rise, suggested the possibility 
of some connection existing between the movements of the celestial 
bodies, and the destinies of man. Hence the origin of that extra- 
ordinary doctrine of astrology, which produced such wonderful 
effects during the middle ages. ‘The author describes the manner 
of estimating the visible distances of the stars from each other, and 
the visible diameter of the sun by the ancients, the nature of their 
astronomical cycles, and then the monuments of this science which 
they have left. He next treats of the origin of astronomy amongst 
the Greeks, and enters at large into the strange theories, which 
they established concerning the celestial spheres ; the astronomical 
works of the earliest Greek observers are then noticed, and due 
attention is directed to the discoveries of Hipparchus, and the great 
improvements introduced by Ptolemy. The theory of the earth 
established by this authority, is one of the most curious, and with 
reference to the time when it was invented, one of the most 
admirable discoveries of which the ingenuity of man can boast. 
Ptolemy inferred the convexity of the earth “ from the fact that 
when a ship recedes from a spectator on the shore, the top of the 
mast appears to descend till it gets below the circle bounding his 
view ; and its sphericity is demonstrated from the magnitudes of 
the circles which the stars describe by their diurnal motion ; he 
showed that these circles are different from those which would be 
observed if the earth had been a plane surface, or a polyhedral body ; 
and he added that the circle and sphere are the most proper figures 
for motion, because they contain, respectively, the greatest area and 
solidity within a given diameter and superficies. Ptolemy after- 
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wards contended that the earth is at the centre of the universe, 
compared with which, he says it is but a point; he denied the pos- 
sibility of its having a movement of translation or rotation, because, 
he observed, all the bodies on its surface would be thrown from it 
into space ; and it would follow, he thinks, that no cloud, bird, or 
projected body could advance towards the east, because it would be 
left behind by the superior velocity of the earth in the same direc- 
tion. It is remarkable, says Mr. Narrien, that this opinion should 
have so long prevailed among the ancients, for it could hardly have 
escaped the observation that, when a ship is sailing, even with the 
utmost rapidity, the motion of any object thrown from the hand 
of a person on board is neither retarded when in the same direction 
as that of the ship’s motion, nor accelerated when in the contrary 
direction ; and the reason is, that the original impulse is compounded 
of the projectile force, and that resulting from the movement of the 
ship, and, therefore, relatively to the ship, a projected body moves as 
if the ship were at rest. ‘The composition and resolution of motions 
may not have been understood in those days, but the circumstance 
above related must have been known ; and it would be very natural 
to infer that the paths of bodies projected from the earth were, in 
like manner, unaffected by its motion. Ptolemy, moreover, alleges, 
in support of his opinion of the quiescence of the earth, that it would 
be contrary to nature for such a heavy body as the latter to be 
endowed with motion, and the celestial bodies be at rest ; though 
he grants that a movement of rotation in the earth would facilitate 
the explanation of many celestial phenomena. ‘The same philoso- 
pher, or his commentator Theon, seems to admit the existence of 
antipodes, for, in speaking of certain phenomena of the heavens, the 
latter shows how they would be modified with regard to a people so 
situated. 

After fully explaining the planetary theory of Ptolemy, our 
author proceeds to investigate the labours and the success of the 
Arabian and Hindu astronomers, and also the cultivation of that 
science in China. He pursues the investigation through the middle 
ages, and comes at last to the era of ‘'ycho Brahe and Kepler. 
The discoveries of Galileo respecting the laws by which material 
bodies act upon one another, shed alight upon an immense number 
of obscure tracks which led to astronomical information. Galileo 
was the individual, too, who had shown the great value of the 
telescope ; for up to his time, none of the celestial bodies, except 
tiie sun and moon, were observed to have any visible form or mag- 
nitude. Mr. Narrien’s reflections upon the benefits conferred on 
Science by this instrument are philosophical and just. “ That an 
instrument,” says he, “ should have been invented, by which ob- 
jects, even in the remotest depths of space, are rendered accessible 
to human vision ; and by which terrestrial objects, faintly visible 
in the distance, are brought, as it were, close to the eye, must have 
at one time appeared miraculous ; but such were the effects pra. 
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duced by the telescope, a tube containing a system of glass lenses, 
in passing through which, the rays of light coming from an object, 
are turned from their previous directions, and made to converge 
towards the axis, so that the rays proceeding from opposite sides of 
the object, and entering the eye, form there an angle many times 
greater than that caused merely by the refractive powers of the eye 
itself, while the interference of rays coming from surrounding - 
jects is almost wholly prevented ; thus is produced an augmentation 
of the visible magnitude of an object, with as small a diminution as 
possible of its brilliancy, and thereby may be obtained a view of 
the parts of its surface, which would be insensible to the unassisted 
sight ; the object being seen in the telescope, just as it would ap- 
pear to a spectator without one, if situated as much nearer, as the 
power of the telescope exceeds that of the natural eye. This in- 
strument, in the hands of Galileo, was the means of making more 
discoveries in the heavens than had been made during three thou- 
sand years previously ; and it may be added, if we consider their 
importance, more than have been made since the days of that phi- 
losopher.” 

But though the telescope confirmed amply the hypotheses of 
Copernicus and Kepler concerning the dispositions of the bodies 
composing the solar system, still there were individuals, men of 
judgment, ability, and scientific acquirements, too, who literally 
refused to be better informed than they were; and it is not a little 
curious, that some of these philosophers endeavoured to make the 
world believe, that it was a species of blasphemy to look through a 
telescope, because, forsooth, it tended to give a different idea of 
natural objects to that which was universally received. In those 
early days, when the fetters of ignorance were but very slowly re- 
moved from the minds of men, every discoverer of a new fact or 
object, in any branch of science or philosophy, was too sure to take 
all the pains in his power to conceal it from the whole of the world 
besides. Sometimes the provoking inventor maliciously explained, 
or perhaps, more properly we should say, mystified his discovery, by 
pretending to give it to the world, whilst he put it forth in the form 
of an anagram, or some equally unintelligible symbol. We do not 
know if we can blame Galileo for having conformed to the customs 
of his time, but the truth must be told, that he employed an ana- 
gram for disguising his discovery of the phases of Venus and of 
Saturn’s ring. ‘This practice of concealment or mystery was prac- 
tised alike by the Egyptian priests, the Greek philosophers, and 
the Druids of the north. 

When we consider, however, the peculiarity of the anagram, we 
shall be inclined perhaps to pow | some indulgence to those who 
employed it. The philosopher, who consigned his discovery to 
this mystical object, never meant that it should be taken as an 
attempt to communicate it to the world : he only intended to. place 
as it were upon record, so that if any person subsequently madea 
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similar discovery, the anagram would be at once the medium 
whereby the priority must be fairly assigned.. 

Thegreat key, however, to astronomy, was thetheory of gravitation, 
the glory of having discovered which, belongs entirely to our country- 
man Newton. Here Mr. Narrien reminds us of the very gratifying 
fact, how the principal nations of Europe have had their share in 
the honour of advancing the cause of sound philosophy, and parti- 
cularly of astronomical science. ‘‘ We have seen (observes the 
learned author) that Germany gave birth to Copernicus and Kepler ; 
of whom the former, with powerful arm, overthrew the barriers 
raised by ancient prejudices, and advanced to some distance, though 
with cautious steps, over the uncertain ground beyond ; while the 
latter, with unwearied labour, essayed every me et path, and 
having found the right one, proceeded along to the very gate of 
truth. We have seen Italy send forth Galileo, to whose piercing 
eye the forms of the planetary bodies stood revealed ; and France 
and Holland raised up their Cassinis and Huygens, to correct and 
extend the knowledge of the celestial movements, and open the 
way to the discovery of the earth’s figure and the law of gravita- 
tion.” 

The discovery of Newton occurred during his temporary retire- 
ment from the university of Cambridge, the plague then raging in 
that town. Accident merely led him to believe, according to Mr. 
Narrien, that “since the attractive force of the earth, by which a 
stone, when unsupported, descends with an accelerated motion, has 
less intensity on the top of a mountain than in a valley, it might ex- 
tend, thou h with still diminished force, to the region of the moon, 
and might Le that power by which, in conjunction with some lateral 
impulsive force originally given, our satellite is made to describe its 
particular orbit about the earth. An erroneous estimate of the 
magnitude of the earth prevented Newton from, immediately, dis- 
covering the identity of terrestrial gravity with that attractive force 
by which the moon is retained in her orbit, by leading him to the 
conclusion, that the latter was greater by one-sixth than it ought 
to have been on that supposition; but when, subsequently, on occa- 
sion of a letter from Dr. Hook, containing an enquiry into the 
nature of the line described by a body in falling from a great 
height, according to the laws of acceleration delivered by Galileo, 
taking also into consideration the diurnal movement of the earth, 
he was induced to renew, with more accurate data, his investiga- 
tions concerning the action of the earth on the moon, he obtained 
demonstrative evidence of that identity. For, having obtained the 
dimensions of the moon’s orbit, and the value of the arc described 
by that celestial body in one day, he computed the versed sine, 
which is a decomposed part of the motion in the arc, and found it 
equal to the space through which any body in that region would 
descend towards the earth, in the same time, by the attraction of 
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the latter, supposing this attraction to diminish in the inverse | 
ratio of the square of the distance.” 

A curious development of the jealousy of man characterized the 
discovery of Newton, as well as that already mentioned of Galileo, 
Although its difficulties could only be understood by a few highly 
educated men in Europe, still the envy and hostility against him 
a as a discoverer, induced a considerable number of individuals 
in different countries to set themselves to work, in order to detract 
from the merit of that admirable philosopher. They maintained 
that the theory of gravity had been long known before, and thought 
that by establishing the truth of this assertion, they had succeeded 
in discomfiting the pretensions of Newton. But they had not the 
sense to see that his claims were of a totally different kind, and that 
he boasted merely of bringing before the world the knowledge of a 
means, whereby a certain power produces the phenomena that we 
now know to result from gravitation. It also happened that men 
perfectly impartial and well acquainted with the subject, nay, even 
well affected towards him, ot admirers of his genius, rejected his 
law of the mutual attraction of material bodies, as being only a re- 
vival of the exploded doctrines of occult qualities. 

The feature which chiefly distinguishes modern from ancient 
astronomy, is the more extensive application to this science of in- 
struments for measuring time. “ ‘The first notice,” as we are 
informed by Mr. Narrien, “ that is met with as to the employment 
of a pendulum to ascertain small portions of time, is in an account 
of the method by which Mouton, of Lyons, attempted to measure 
the diameter of the sun ; this consisted in counting the number of 
vibrations performed while the disc of the luminary was passing 
over a vertical line situated in the plane of the meridian ; the arc 
of the equator described by the sun, in the time of a given number 
of vibrations, being determined by computing the angle at the pole 
corresponding to that between the vertical planes passing through 
two plumb lines situated near the meridian, at some distance from 
the eye, and counting the number of vibrations performed while 
either limb of the sun, on the day of the equinox, was moving from 
one line to another. Vindelinus, Kircher, and Ricciolus, had also 
made use of pendulums for ascertaining the duration of phenomena; 
but Huygens was the first to determine what should be their length, 
that each vibration might be performed in one second of time.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in this volume is that which 
treats of the operations engaged in at various periods for deter- 
mining the figure of the earth. The author describes the measure 
of an arc of the terrestrial meridian in France, in Lapland, and in 
various other parts of the world, together with the experiments of 
Captain Sabine on the lengths of the pendulum. 

Mr. Narrien, in reviewing the latest discoveries in astronomical 
science, attributes the addition of many facts relating to the con- 
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stitution of the bodies composing our system tothe highly improved 
state of the instruments which are employed in modern astronomy 
for the purpose of observations of the heavens. Thus it was en- 
tirely owing to the unparalleled superiority of his telescopes, that 
he was able to examine so minutely the spots on the sun, as to 
justify him in attempting to determine their origin. His opinion of 
this phenomenon is well known to be as follows :— That these 
spots are produced by an elastic gas, which, issuing from the solid 
matter composing the body of the sun, piercing the luminous strata 
surrounding it, and dispersing itself every way about the orifice, 
permits the dark nucleus at the bottom of the perforation to become 
visible to a spectator on the earth, when the latter is in the direc- 
tion in which the perforation has been made; at times, also, Sir 
William was able to look obliquely down the opening, and distin- 
guish, by a difference of colour, on the side opposite to the eye, the 
direction of the thickness of the luminous mass. ‘The elasticit 
of the gas appears, frequently, insufficient to allow the particles to 
make their way through the matter which surrounds the sun, and 
then it swells it into ridges or nodules, appearing more brilliant 
than the rest of the surface ; or, escaping in small quantities, it 
disturbs the upper surface only, causing gentle swellings or shallow 
indentations ; the last of which are rather more obscure than the 
other parts of the sun, and contain many small dark points, like 
pores, through which some of the ascending gas has passed.” 
Upon a purely technical subject such as this, we cannot be very la- 
vishof space. We are, however, aware that much injustice may appear 
to be done to a work of great importance when it obtains a con- 
tracted notice: but those who would object that we have devoted 
too few of our pages to this question, as well as those who may be 
of opinion that we have granted too much, will only do us justice 
by giving us credit for a desire to attain the golden mean, that is 
to say, to do justice to the merits of the author, but at the same 
time to consult the inclinations of the reader. This work, it will 
be easily seen, possesses all the qualities which could be combined 


in it by one who is evidently gifted with the highest intellectual 
endowments. 





Art. XIV.—Sketches of Canada and the United States. By 


beer L. Mackenzig. 1 vol. thick 8vo. London: Wilson. 
833. 


WE consider this to be a very useful book in this country, inasmuch 
as 1t more faithfully pourtrays, than any production lately issued on 
America which we have seen, the actual condition of the society of 
the middle and humbler classes in that country, and particularly in 
Canada. The writer emigrated to the latter place, and has been 
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residing there for some years. He may be regarded therefore ag 
an authority whose representations are worthy of confidence. 

The author seems a light-hearted sort of person, who is as prone 
to a joke as another to a slice of bread and butter. He is quite at 
home, therefore, in the merry anecdote, and by some good fortune, 
or by a peculiar power of penetration, he is able to pick up on the 
road-side, we may say, the choicest materials for a cheerful story. 
We shall endeavour to prove our words in the following paper. 

Mr. Mackenzie, it is proper to remind the reader, is travelling, 
we presume, for his pleasure, here and there in America; he is 
destitute of chart and compass—thinks but little of the course of 
the sun, and seems to be characterized by a strong resolution of 
just doing the very thing, and going to the very place, according 
as the impulse of the moment directs him. His system of observa- 
tion, and his plan of giving the result of his experience, he has 
also placed under the same lax discipline, so that if we find 
Mr. Mackenzie capricious and undetermined about his excursions, 
and now and then superfluously retracing his steps from one place 
to another, we ought in justice to him to remember that he has 
stipulated for our indulgence upon the condition, no doubt, that 
he will compensate in amusement for what he is deficient in regu- 
larity. 

At Philadelphia (to begin with something respectable), he tells 
us that they live in great comfort : all are well off, including even 
the blacks, who drive out in carriages like human beings, as a 
Barbadoes planter would say. But the carriage is not a decisive 
criterion of negro quality, for he knows that such alone prevails 
in Canada amongst the ci-devant niggers. There is a barber, he 
says, in York, a town of Upper Canada, who is married to a black 
woman, and instead of knowing any thing about slavery in her own 
person, she is the happiest woman alive, to be waited upon by white 
helpers all the way from Europe. 

In Montreal, Mr. Mackenzie tells us, the ladies vote at the 
elections ; and when we state that an Irishman on a certain occasion 
was one of the candidates, it is quite superfluous to add (when we 
remember the diffusion of the suffrage), that “his honour” was 
successful. Among the many practices of Upper Canada which 
arise from its civilization, that of kidnapping is set down as a frequent 
one by the author. At the Indian Queen Hotel, in the renowned 
city of Baltimore, Mr. Mackenzie had the luck to contemplate a 
very extraordinary piece of furniture. “In the dining-room there 
are hung up several pairs of flappers, which extend the whole length 
of the table, and that is about the usual extent of a rope walk. 
One or more blacks, by means of a string and pulleys, flap away 
like good fellows, causing utter dismay to the insect tribes, and 
producing an agreeable current of air in every part of the room.” 

Some of the columns of the Capitol, which was finished at the 
period of Mr. M.’s visit to Washington (in 1829), “ have carvings 
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of Indian corn stalks substituted for flutings and filletings, whike 
the capitals are made of the ears of corn half stripped, having, on 
the whole, an appearance very like to the Corinthian or Composite 
order. ‘The representative chamber is semi-circular,’lighted from 
the roof, which is supported by massy columns of breccia, a dark. 
bluish, siliceous pudding-stone, hard and highly polished. It is 
known to the natives by the name of Washington marble.” 

Mr. Mackenzie takes occasion to introduce into these miscellaneous 
pages occasional biographical notices, and two excellent sketches, 
one of the life of Van Buren, the other of General Jaekson, have 
very particularly attracted our attention. Mr. Van Buren was 
placed in a lawyer’s office at the early age of fourteen, and in 1803 
was licensed as an attorney of the Supreme Court. He was of 
plebeian birth, began life as a democrat, but disdaining to court the 
favour of the powerful in the pursuit of riches, he yielded to the 
ambition which urged him to aspire to the highest honours of 
his profession. His private character is that of a man mild and 
benevolent, who unites great knowledge of the world with great 
frankness and ease, and very unusual command of temper. . 

Our traveller, who had imbibed some strong prejudices against 
General Jackson, found upon an introduction to him, that the 
latter was altogether a different character from that which he 
(Mr. M.) had conceived him to be. “The countenance,” says he, 
“and person of the President are such as, once seen, will not soon be 
forgotten : his tall erect figure and singularly original physiognomy, 
allow of no mistakes as to the individual. His looks are far more 
manly, commanding and open than the portraits in the print shops 
would indicate, and his eye seems to betray a disposition ardent and 
passionate, but never sullen or petulant. His forehead is v 
high, and the lines thereon deeply indented ; his complexion da 
and sun-burnt, and his visage that of the war-worn veteran. I was 
impressed with his contemplative, thoughtful countenance, and 
strongly marked features ; well do they correspond with the event- 
ful tale of his adventurous life. His exterior appearance is remark- 
ably plain,—he wears a black dress, without any badge indicative 
of his rank and office, yet are his person and demeanour well 
calculated to inspire a stranger with a sentiment beyond mere 
respect.” 

President Jackson is distinguished in America as the real friend 
of the poor ; he is in favour of universal education, and has publicly 
recommended the appropriation of the public lands to that object. 
He is opposed to the principle of imprisonment for debt, of legis- 
lative interference in religion, and the avowed foe of all licensed 
monopolies. 

Speaking of American governors, Mr. Mackenzie presents us 
with an account of the very singular system pursued in the state of 
Illinois. ‘ There,” he tells us, “the government is no burden to 
the people, nor is it a government opposed to their wishes and 
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interests. It is exceedingly cheap, the whole of the civil list 
establishment not amounting to the one-thirtieth part of the cost 
of the Upper Canada system. The governor of Illinois is chosen 
by the people, and a good governor he is. His name is Gilmer, 
and he keeps a capital tavern at the seat of his government, and 
boards the members of Assembly like so many princes at two 
dollars a-week, presiding, of course, with due decorum at the head 
of his own table! His mn pays well, and the good folks of Illinois 
give him 500/. a-year for governing them. Mr. Gilmer is getting 
rich, and he is no burden to the country.” 

The sale of books annually in the United States is calculated to 
amount to the value of ten millions of dollars ; in addition to which 
is to be considered the value of the sale of newspapers, and the 
amount of that item is about three millions of dollars. It may be 
of importance to English booksellers to be apprized, that since 
March, 1833, a considerable change in the duties on imported 
books into America has taken place. ‘‘ On English books,” the 
author observes, ‘‘ a drawback of three pence per lb. is now allowed 
on their exportation to the United States, or other foreign countries. 
The publishers or proprietors of new or copyright works and stereo- 
typed publications, printed in Great Britain, may profit by the 
change made in the United States tariff. This drawback, added 
to the difference between the tariff duties of 1828 and 1832, will 
form an additional inducement to English publishers to print an 
additional number of copies of each new work, for the American 
market, to be sold there at a price far below the rate charged in 
England. In this they have the example of the government ; for 
by its regulations glass, paper, soap, &c. made in Britain, are sold 
lower in Quebec than in London, or at the door of the manufac- 
tory.” 

The Methodist body in the upper province of Canada alone 
amounts to 14,901 members, of whom 1,090 are Indians. Mr. 
Mackenzie, speaking from his own experience, describes them as a 
highly respectable and intelligent body, and that their ministers 
are often men of great talent, knowledge of mankind, and of un- 
ceasing zeal in the discharge of their duties. The most remarkable 
part of the account of the Methodists, however, is that which de- 
scribes a camp meeting. The description of this singular spectacle 
is from an eye-witness, and is presented to us by Mr. M. as being 
perfectly unobjectionable on the score of authenticity. The place 
of the camp was situated about six miles from Torento near York 
in Upper Canada. 


There is about the space of a moderate field cleared of under-brush, and 
the trees thinned so as to leave a shade from the sun (in the midst of the 
forest), which is inclosed by a fence and string of tents which surround the 
area. ‘The tents are like the booths in a country fair, tables for the owners 
and their friends to eat at being substituted for the counters. There is @ 
large stand or stage for the preachers, of rough workmanship, but suitable 
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to hold a number, and secured against rain. About adozen preachers were 
present ; and I should say that 3000 people were collected together. The 
greater part of the people bring provisions and beds for three or four days. 
‘The camp is shut and opened by means of a large gate placed at one end, 
which is watched at night to prevent the entrance of disturbers and disor- 
derly persons. I had often felt a desire to attend one of these meetings, 
having heard a great deal both of bad and good respecting them. 

The services consist of preaching, prayer-meetings, &c., both public and 
in the tents,—class meetings, &c. and are continued, nearly without inter- 
ruption, day and night. The sermons I heard were both able in composi- 
tion and powerful in delivery. The preachers speak extempore. It is 
indeed very few good sermons I have heard in this country except at camp 
meetings. ‘There is something very remarkable in the prayer-meetings ; 
the people collect in considerable numbers, and are called mourners. There 
is a long table with a railing round, at a little distance sufficient to contain 
them. They kneel down, and several preachers and others pray; some- 
times the whole people together pray. Allis extempore. There are per- 
sons, both male and female, employed in the meantime [I suppose the writer 
here means ‘‘ in the intervals between these prayers.” —M.] in going round 
and talking to them on the state of their minds; and both at these and at 
the prayer-meetings in the tents there will be, every now and then, one 
who will, we should say in England, faint—go into hysterics. These cases 
I will presume to say little of ; it is indeed a mysterious thing, and the uni- 
versal cause to which it is attributed here is the influence of the Spirit. I 
have carefully observed the appearance of women in this situation: they 
appear quite dead as to any power or sensibility remaining in them, except- 
ing warmth and a feeble pulse. You may prick them with needles, and it 
will have no effect whatever. ‘The people will in no case use any means or 
method to recover them till they recover of themselves. I told you once 
that Mr. , his wife, and eldest son, had joined the Methodists; they 
were all mourners on this occasion. Speaking of this, I may tell you, that 
among the Methodists it is very common, in their large meetings, to have 
not only many speakers engaged in prayer at once, but also the whole of the 
people. It has struck me very remarkably on one or two of these occasions, 
when I have been present, to hear a hundred persons, or more, praying 
together. I could not, of course, distinguish what any one of them said. 
It was different from the repetition of the Litany in some of the churches, 
where the people join in an audible voice, for you knew, or could ima- 
gine, what they were speaking of. A concert of music I have heard, but 
had rot before (except as in the Litany) heard an audible concert of prayer. 
There was not, in the latter case, a harmony of sound, but I presume there 
was a harmony of feeling. The ground at the camp-meeting is illuminated 
all night by means of stages, each of them twelve feet high, and of the 
breadth of an ordinary sized breakfast-table on the top, on which are kept 
blazing fires of pine-wood. The Calvinists here, as well as with you, are 
exceedingly prejudiced against the Methodists; and the government and 
its officers have endeavoured in many ways to injure them. It is certain, 
however, that they have done a great deal of good, and been the real be- 
nefactors of the people of this country.—pp. 107—9. 





Mr. Mackenzie found, during a tour in the county of York in 
Upper Canada, that a new order or sect of Christians had been 
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started in that part of the world, which was not so remarkable 
perhaps for any great peculiarity in doctrine, as for the splendour 
with which the worship is conducted. This body of new religionists 
call themselves the Children of Peace, and consist of about thirty 
or forty families, residing in or near the village of Hope, which is 
situated in the township of East Gwillimbury, about 35 miles from 
York, and 44 from Newmarket, in Upper Canada. There are two 
schools in Hope, kept up as institutions for the young members of 
the Children of Peace. One school is for ordinary education, the 
other for instructing young girls in knitting, sewing, spinning, 
making chip hats, &c.; they cook their own victuals, make their 
own clothes, and keep the garden in order. But the object which 
most powerfully attracts the stranger in the village of Hope is the 
new temple of the Children of Peace, which, from its situation, di- 
mensions, and architecture, is the most extraordinary which our 
traveller had ever beheld. The edifice is built on a scale of the 
most extensive nature, consisting of a series of towers, large win- 
dows for concentrating light, whilst the interior is decorated by 
splendid paintings and other ornaments. The worship is carried 
on by the aid of artificial light, and an orchestra, consisting of 
players on flutes, violins, bass-viols, bassoons, clarionets, and fla- 
geolets, &c. The music is altogether of profane composition, and 
the hymns are contributed by the members. 

Mr. Mackenzie made a visit to Lower Canada, where he found 
that the Catholic religion was professed by a majority of the people. 
The Catholic clergy are maintained by a contribution of a twenty- 
sixth part of the produce of the land belonging to Catholics alone, 
so that no one is forced to support the clergy but those who directly 
receive their services. He proceeds, at considerable length, to no- 
tice the objects worthy of description in the cities and towns 
through which the course of his tour conducted him, and upon the 
whole, presents the Canadian community as in a very thriving 
and promising state. Whilst at Albany, Mr. Mackenzie devoted a 
considerable interval of his time to the study of the mode of doing 
business in the senate and assembly of this state. It seems that 
they transact a great deal of business, very much to the purpose, in 
a short time, simply by attending to method, and setting aside all 
useless formalities. ‘They read their minutes without turning out 
the public—they clothe their speakers neither with wigs, gowns, 
nor three-cocked hats—members rise in their places and make re- 
ports, instead of getting up in pairs, and striving who shall obtain 
the floor and catch the speaker’s eye first—their order and rule of 
proceeding cannot be departed from without the common consent 
of every member, given without discussion ; the ayes and noes are 
taken with great accuracy in the shortest possible time, and without 
troubling any member to rise; the assistant clerks have their 
places near the speaker; the reporters for the public press have 
comfortable seats assigned them also near the speaker, but are not 
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paid; when the clergyman comes in the morning to implore a 
blessing on their deliberations, he takes the lieutenant-governor’s 
chair at the head of the senate, and the speaker’s desk in the as- 
sembly ; the attendance of members is good, their deportment very 
orderly—the closeness of their attention to business almost incre- 
dible—they have a morning session at ten—then an after-dinner 
session—then an evening session at seven. ‘The minutes of both 
houses took up little short of half an hour in reading one day. The 
bills or acts are fairly written upon good paper—no parchment is 
used. There are no knocks, and black rods, and bows, and scrapes, 
and interruptions to business on account of messages from the se- 
nate or governor ; all is done quietly ; and bills and resolutions 
pass silently from the officers of one house to those of another, or to 
the governor, as matters of course. The lieutenant-governor, in 
the senate, and the speaker and chairman of committees of the 
whole assembly, are provided with mallets or little hammers, which 
they use when there is any noise, saying, “ The house will please 
to be in order,” or words to that effect—order is instantly restored. 

Baron Humboldt relates, that during his travels in South Ame- 
rica he met with a labourer named Lagano, who had suckled his 
own child for upwards of five months. Mr. Mackenzie was re- 
minded of this passage once in Upper Canada by an Indian woman 
who suckled a tame deer. But Mr. Mackenzie has a great taste 
for droll sights, and was frequently gratified in his eccentric curio- 
sity. Heremembers the winter of 1825 with very pleasing associa- 


tions, arising from three very remarkable spectacles : the first was. 


a couple of calves, in harness, drawing a sleigh, and guided by an 
Indian boy in the Indian woods. The second, a boy harnessing 
two docile sheep to a wood sleigh, in Haldimand. The third, a 
goat in harness, drawing a sleigh, in which were three children, 
near Kingston. 

Mr. Mackenzie has a long and important chapter on the laws of 
entail and p:imogeniture, well deserving the attention of those who 
emigrate to the Western continent. This is followed by a full 
description of the rise, progress, and present state of the Rideau 
canal. With respect to the number of school districts and pupils, 
those are now considerably increased in the state of York, in. 
Canada, and Rochester, which in this district is the seat, at pre- 
sent, of an interesting experiment, to ascertain the effects of trying 
to combine mechanical labour with instruction in the sciences 
which appertain to a liberal education. The institution was founded 
in the spring of 1831 ; it numbered sixty-one pupils in January last, 
and is in a prosperous state. The pupils rise at four each morn- 
ing, work three hours and study ten. Mechanical labour is found. 
to alternate better with study than farming work. One-third of 
the students at the academy at Rochester earned as much, nearly, 
by joiner work, coopering, and painting, as paid all the charges 
against them for board and education. An account is kept sepa- 
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rately with each scholar; and the hope of reward sweetens 
labour. 

On the important subject of emigration, Mr. Mackenzie expati- 
ates at considerable length ; and as from his experience in Canada, 
and particularly as he appears to be a writer of probity and good 
faith, we think it may not be amiss to present our readers with 
some of the homely advice furnished to emigrants by this gentle- 
man: “ Be diligent—persevere—neither eat, drink, nor wear any- 
thing that is not of the produce of your own farm—if you can avoid 
doing so—until your lands are paid for, anda freehold title recorded 
and in your pocket. Rather miss a good bargain than grasp at too 
much with the risk of getting in debt. If your clothes be plain and 
clean, never care although they be coarse. You will be valued by 
your conduct, and not by your clothes. As to food, your own mut- 
ton and beef, and pork and veal, and butter and cheese, and pota- 
toes and corn, and poultry, &c. raised at home, will render you as 
independent as King William IV. Drink good water, or plain 
family beer, (there is no malt-tax or exciseman to interfere with 
you,) and look forward to the time when the orchard you have 
planted and enclosed will bear fruit abundantly, and enable you to 
refresh yourself and comfort a friend with an occasional tankard: 
of racy home-made cyder. As to tea, coffee, smoking or chewing 
tobacco, snuffing, and the vile practice of drinking spirits, be not 
tempted by the extraordinary lowness of price in America ; 
‘ touch not, taste not, handle not.’ Remember our European land- 
lords. 

“* It is of no use for silk or cotton weavers, mill-spinners, clo- 
thiers, cutlers, watchmakers, calico-printers, and other mechanics 
who, like them, manufacture wares easily and cheaply imported 
from Europe, to emigrate to Upper Canada for the purpose of pur- 
suing their respective occupations. They would be met at every 
corner by the productions of the half-starved workmen of these 
kingdoms, offered at the lowest rates. Taylors, Tory-parsons, 
physicians, lawyers, surgeons, shopmen, and clerks, are not at pre- 
sent in great request in Upper Canada ; but waggon-makers, mer- 
chants, (shopkeepers,) bricklayers, carpenters, stone-masons, cabi- 
net-makers, blacksmiths, and joiners, might probably better their 
circumstances by crossing the ocean. Common-school teachers, 
shoemakers, saddlers, coopers, brewers, and bakers, may do well 
enough, but I think that their chance is not so good as that of the 
preceding classes. Kach man, on resolving to emigrate, should have 
previously sat down and counted the cost, and seriously asked him- 
self the question, What am I to do when I get to America? He 
has the whole of that wide continent in which to make a choice, 
and may readily amend a first choice if he find that it would be to 
his advantage.” | 

Mr. Mackenzie, towards the close of this volume, presents us, 
quite unexpectedly, with an account of an attempt to murder him 
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in America. The cause of the wicked attempt was connected with 
political differences, and as Mr. M. finally escaped, it is not neces- 
sary to go into any further particulars. 

The author complains of the great inconvenience which is felt in 
Canada, by the undefined relation in which the officers of British 
regiments stand to the local law. For example, a brother of the 
Bishop of Exeter, Captain Philpotts of the royal engineers, sta- 
tioned in Upper Canada, went out once with a party of soldiers, 
and in an illegal manner upset the blacksmith’s shop at the Falls 
of Niagara, overthrew fences, laid open the growing corn and cab- 
bages to destruction, and committed other ravages. A petition of 
complaint was sent up to the House of Assembly, and a committee 
of inquiry was appointed. Sir Peregrine Maitland, who was 
charged with giving orders for this demolition as commander of the 
forces, gave orders to the officers who were summoned, not to obey 
the process. The officers barricadoed themselves up in a house, 
but were finally apprehended, and brought before the Assembly. 
Upon this, Sir Peregrine prorogued the Assembly. This, however, 
is only a specimen of the indifference with which important matters 
are looked into in Canada. What, for instance, shall we say of the 
discovery, not long since, in the accounts of the Jesuits’ estates, 
which were under examination by the House of Assembly, that a 
Church of England parson, named Sewell, was in the habit of draw- 
ing an annual income of considerable amount in the pretended 
capacity of *“ Chaplain to the Jesuits!” The villainy here is not 
only that the Jesuits most assuredly never looked for a Protestant 
chaplain, but that in point of fact, there has been no Jesuit in 
Canada whatever for many years back. Independently of these 
subjects of complaints, Mr. Mackenzie describes another teazing 
visitation permanently affecting the comforts of the population, 
namely, the petty courts and law fees. ‘The people are perpetually 
in hot water with each other, in consequence of the facility with 
which litigation can be applead to, to settle the most common trans- 
actions of life. 

We must now part with this very pleasant companion, who has 
collected together a very amusing, and in some instances, very in- 
structive series of facts, miscellaneous in their nature, and singu- 
larly free from any of that stiffness which belongs to orderly arrange- 
ment. Though Mr. Mackenzie is evidently of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and deserves that his sentiments should be subjected to the 
scales, still this is only the fault which is almost inseparable from 
that ardour and determination of character, without which benevo- 
lent intentions will do very little in this world. 
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Art. XV.—Sunday in London, illustrated in Fourteen Cuts. 
By Grorce Cruiksnank. 8vo. London: Wilson. 1833. 


Tuts is a very ludicrous affair altogether, but there is good sense 
in the text, as well as clever art in the illustrations. The subject 
is happily selected, and though treated with sufficient humowr, is 
fully capable of being made ten times more capable of exciting a 
sense of the ridicule than we find it in this instance. 

For the purpose of scientific classification, the author divides 
the Sunday into three several eras. The first commences at twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night, and where does the toll of the clock, 
which announces the birth of the Sunday, where does it discover, 
like a drawn up curtain in a theatre, the myriads of the higher 
orders? They are to be found in the King’s Theatre, packed tier 
upon tier, either absorbed in vapid conversation, or joining in the 
buzz of applause, which, upon the Sabbath morn, is yielded to some 
exquisite whirling of a danseuse, who ultimately spins round upon 
her tiptoe. Legions of link-boys, and hackney coachmen, and 
pads, and watermen, with oyster-women interspersed with footmen, 
are outside, paying quite as much devotion to the coming day as 
their betters in the inside. If we look at the occupations of the 
middle classes at the same hour, shall we not see them mimicin 
their superiors on a smaller scale, and breathing in the theatres the 
pestilential air of those receptacles of vice. Now the lower orders, 
at the very hour when the higher and the middle are thus engaged, 
are undergoing a peculiar ordeal, which, in a remarkable manner, 
is destined to adapt them for the proper observance of the Sabbath. 
Your master manufacturer, according to our authority, is too great 
aman to attend to the morals and comfort of the lower orders in 
his employ ; all he wants from them is their labour; and having 
made his bargain with them as to the price of that labour, he de- 
putes a foreman to see that they do their stipulated labour, and 
to pay them their wages. The foreman being “a shrewd and 
clever tradesman,” like his master, sees no reason why fe also 
should not turn the lower orders to some account; and as the 
master leaves him no chance of getting any thing out of their 
labour, he contrives to screw something out of their relaxation; 
and this is the way he goes about it: he contracts with a neigh- 
bouring publican to supply them daily, and every day, with beer, 
gin, tabacco, &c., he undertaking to pay the score upon condition 
of receiving a per centage thereon. By this contrivance the men 
can “ drink and drive care away” all the week ; and by so doing 
oblige the foreman—which is much; and the foreman, when Sa- 
turday night comes, in order that they may oblige him the more, 
keeps the account open, and the spiggot running until the first or 
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sevond hour of Sunday morning. And this admirable contrivance 
for the ‘* accumulation of capital” (on a small scale) is called “ the 
Pay-table.” : 

Now, to be serious for a moment, this scene 1s not of rare occur- 
rence ; it is a faithful picture of what pretty constantly takes place, 
and though the rsh: "8 evil consequences of the practice have 
been now stated, still there are ulterior results, which deserve quite 
as great a share of attention. The drinking at the public-house 
on the Saturday night is most commonly persevered in until the 
mechanic becomes intoxicated; and he is almost always sure, under 
these circumstances, to find a berth in a watch-house. His wife, 
meantime, becomes alarmed, and is directed to the place of custody, 
and having her marketing to make, she must wait until the morn- 
ing. It has been shown to a late Committee of the House of 
Commons, that the people who crowd about’ the stalls and shops 
on Sunday mornings are chiefly improvident persons, who, by anti- 
cipating the morning on the evening before, would purchase their 
necessaries at a considerable saving ; and it appears to be a just 
conclusion with respect to this whole practice, that if every vendor’s 
shop, now habitualiy open for those unthinking Sunday customers, 
were to be rigidly closed during the Sabbath, that the families who 
at present a a on commodities bought on the Sunday morning, 
would be more cheaply, and far more safely supplied if these com- 
modities be purchased on the Saturday. So then, the statement 
on which the author of this little production puts forth, is by no 
means an exaggeration, but that it is perfectly true, that the first 
hour of Sunday morning sees the Aigher orders emerging from the 
opera uproar, and the middle orders from the revelry of the de- 
vilry, sees the lower orders reeling home from the pay-table, fol- 
lowed by grumbling wives and pining children; the children are 
cuffed, supperless, to sleep ; and if the wives grumble more than is 
agreeable, why the husbands are lugged off to the station-house 
for making them cry “ murder!” And it follows that all the three 
orders are excellently well fitted for a “‘ proper observance of the 
remainder of the Sabbath.” 

The sort of worship which the lower orders are next fitted for, is 
very properly pointed out as bearing a resemblance to that of Jug- 
gernaut, for the portals of the gin shops are thrown wide apart, and 
the puncheons are assailed with an assurance that in a few hours 
' they will be exhausted. We do not know that the peculiarity is 
common to all countries, but in London there is a very striking de- 
oe of fastidiousness in the lower orders as to where they shall 

rink their gin. The imagination of this people, their most deli- 
cate susceptibilities, have been consulted for the purpose of attract- 
ing them to a particular warehouse to drink the agreeable potion. 
The bars of the gin shops (which may be understood by the unini- 
tiated when we tell them that these bars are a form of rude altar, 
before which the libations are poured in),—these bars, we repeat, 
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are decorated with the most costly ornaments, these being the re- 
sult of the emulative spirit of the publicans. Sometimes you see 
them display a great richness of carving, or glowing brass work— 
at other times the light of chandeliers is powerfully reflected from 
shining gilt work, whilst all the forests of Honduras are traversed 
to detect the most exquisitely veined mahogany, to set off the pannel 
of a gin shop counter. 

The engravings which illustrate the various seenes to which we 
have been now alluding, are in the very best style of comic effect ; 
they are perhaps too diminished in size for the number compre- 
hended in the groups, but with that drawback against them, they are 
certainly admirable of their kind. 

Whilst the gin shops have been yawning for their prey from 
amongst the lower orders on the Sunday mornings, as we have 
seen, the middle orders, about the same period of the day, have 
surrendered their busts to the barber, or their minds to a Sunday 
paper, which is a far less innocent occupation. A dinner at noon 
and their draught, and a jaunt into the country for tea, generally 
finish the sabbath. 

With respect to what the higher orders do during the Sunday 
morning, we know of no facts which give a better view of their 
disposition than those which have been collected by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. At the west end of the town it has been proved 
that, especially in the neighbourhood of the wealthier classes, fish- 
mongers and poulterers do much business on Sunday, and until a 
late hour in the evening of that day, in supplying articles for Sun- 
day dinners to the rich. A fashionable K Mca at Charing 
Cross, in his evidence before the said Committee, says, they do 
more business on Sunday than on any other day; and another 
fashionable fishmonger (in Oxford-street) says in his evidence, 
‘“ [ think this is the fault of the masters and mistresses ; because 
they do not begin to think of what they shall want for dinner until 
they come out of the Park, or out of the church.” And all the fish- 
mongers, of whom many were examined, agree, that under the pre- 
sent system, journeymen fishmongers and apprentices are “as 
ignorant as can be;” and that the fishmongers generally, both 
masters and servants, would be glad of a law to prohibit Sunday 
traffic. So said the fishmongers, and so also said the powlterers: 
“‘ We begin at seven o’clock on Sunday morn,” said a higher order 
poulterer, ‘‘ and we do not finish before eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, because the butlers and house stewards must not give their 
masters the bill of fare before certain hours which they. appoint. 
My customers, I may say, are all the great men—the members of 
both Houses, and members of the administration likewise.  f re- 
member going twelve times to a gentleman of rank on one Sun- 
day ; and the difficulty of getting the article he wanted occasioned 
three or four more times going backward and forward.” | 

The picture, indeed, of the London Sabbath is quite frightful, 
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and we are satisfied that the concurrence of every rational mind 
in the opinion that some bold revolution of manners is essential to 
the credit and morals of the metropolis, must sooner or later by its 
moral force produce, and that very speedily, some definite amelio- 
ration of the evil. 





Art. XVI.—The Animal Kingdom, arranged according to its 
Organization. By the Baron Cuvier, &c. &c. The Crus- 
tacea, Arachnides, and Insecta, by LatreiLie, &c. No. 1: large 
8vo., with three beautifully-coloured plates. London: G. Hen- 
derson. 1833. 


Or all the works which remain to us as productions of the united 

enius, learning, and extraordinary industry of Cuvier, that which 
is best known to foreigners, at least that which is most generally 
best prized in this country, is the Regne Animale, the Animal 
Kingdom. The first edition of this great performance was pub- 
lished in 1817, and the last was not completed until 1830, and that 
edition we may now look upon as the classical authority which is 
to constitute the chief source of reference by the whole body of 
living naturalists. 

Attempts have been made to introduce this work into the scien- 
tific literature of England, and a very elaborate translation of it 
has been given tothe British public by Dr. Griffiths, copiously 
illustrated by plates. But this enterprise does not seem to have 
been worthy of the success which, at first sight, it might appear to 
have deserved. In the first place, the version of Dr. Griffiths was 
taken from the earlier edition, and hence those who directed their 
attention to the study of zoology, were unwilling to become pur- 
chasers of a heavy work, which they must have known would be 
sooner or later superseded by an improved edition. Again, the 
correctness of the translation was by no means to be indiscrimi- 
nately depended on, and lastly, the price of the work must have 
limited its circulation to a very diminished minority indeed, of those 
to whom the contents would have been exceedingly desirable. 
Whether or not, the comparative failure of this extended version 
of Dr. Griffiths, brought about as it was by so unfortunate a com- 
bination of difficulties in the way of purchasers, had its warning 
effect on the whole order of publishers in this country, we are not 
im a condition to determine; we only know, that no successor or 
rival of Dr. Griffiths has sought to disturb him in his sequestered 
Operations, and that up to this time not even a pie selection 
from the great work of Cuvier has been translated and published 
in England. 

It is under these very important circumstances that the project, 
which is unfolded by the appearance of the number whose title we 
have prefixed to this article, has been undertaken. We hail it 
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with unspeakable pleasure, because we are now in a condition to 
confide in the certainty of a vast boon being conferred by honest 
commercial spirit on the best interests of science. Hitherto we 
may say that the Regne Animale, to all who did not number a tho- 
rough knowledge of the French language amongst their acquire- 
ments, was a sealed book ; and if it be now brought to the level of 
every man’s pocket who cannot be beggared by the loss of a shil- 
ling, ought we not to rejoice at the evidence that this fact pre- 
sents of a great and most auspicious moral revolution ? 

But let us see exactly what the nature and advantages of this 
enterprise really consist of, for the publisher appears resolved to 
stand or fall by the simple and only fair test of a specimen. With 
respect to the first question, is the translation of the original exe- 
cuted in the best manner, so as to answer the description of the 
prospectus, namely, that the work will be found to combine not 
merely the exact import of the author’s language, but as much of 
his manner and his spirit as it is possible can be transferred from 
the one language to the other? Now for our own parts we have 
accurately compared this version and the original, and we are lite- 
rally surprised at’ the perfection to which every requisite quality of 
the former has been carried. One of the most difficult and delicate 
points attainable in the art of translating is here most skilfully. 
reached, because whilst the original is severely, indeed religiously, 
adhered to throughout, there is still so complete a freedom in the 
text from any turns of phrase, or any peculiarity belonging to the 
genius of the French language, that a reader will scarcely be able 
to believe that the sentences which he reads ever emanated from 
any but the mind of an Englishman. 

_ So much for the letter press, of which by the way every body 
has now the opportunity of judging for himself. The paper and 
printing are also left to the unbiassed judgment of the reader. 

We now come to one of the most important features of this pub- 
lication—the eng by which it is illustrated. We find by the ad- 
vertisement which accompanies the present number, that the spe- 
cimens of art which we see attached to it are selected from separate 
divisions of the animal kingdom, and that this choice was founded 
on the intention of the proprietor to satisfy the public, by the least 
equivocal of all evidence, that the excellence of the plates was not 
to be confined to the earlier numbers, but that up to the last num- 
ber their uniformity, in that excellence, should be faithfully pre- 
served. We presume, that no misgiving such as this contrivance 
was destined to meet, will be entertained as to the regular comple- 
tion of the whole work. Then as to the merit of the engravings— 
here at all events we leave the reader to be his own judge; for our 
parts we do not understand the view which‘the proprietor seems to 
take of his arithmetic ; we cannot divine the nature of the stra- 
tagem by which he is to succeed in even squaring the expenses 
with the returns, to say nothing about profits. We know very 
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well, however, the cost of the original work, with its illustrations, 
to amount to somewhere about six and thirty pounds ; whereas the 
whole of this English translation, with better paper and superior 
workmanship, together with a greater number of plates, will stand 
the purchaser in precisely the same number of s/ztlings! Where 
are we to stop? 





Art. XVII.—Lives of Eminent and Illustrious Englishmen, from 
Alfred the Great to the latest Times, on an Original Plan ; 
comprising the two-fold advantage of a General English 
Biography and a History of England. Edited by G. G. Cun- 
NINGHAM ; With Portraits. Vol. Ist. pp. 490. Glasgow. 1833. 


BioGRApny is universally allowed to be one of the most delightful 
and instructive branches of literature, and it is also one of those 
departments in which England has many specimens of the highest 
excellence to exhibit. We say this with reference to individual 
lives of celebrated men, we have no particular reason to be proud 
of the number and execution of those general collections of lives that 
have hitherto appeared among us. 
' Of those which are confined to native worthies, the Biographia 
Britannica remains incomparably the best; but the only complete 
edition of it is now four score years old, and nearly forty years have 
elapsed since Dr. Kippis, who began a new edition with additional 
lives, lost his own life ; he did not advance beyond the first six 
letters of the alphabet, and no one has yet appeared to continue the 
task which he was obliged to abandon. ‘The General Biographical 
Dictionary has been reprinted, with great additions, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Chalmers ; the materials are loosely collected and very ill 
digested, and they are moreover marred by the continual intro- 
duction of the editor’s malignant bigotry and besotted antipathies. 

Dr. Aikin’s General Biography, in ten quartos, has great merit, 
and might, like other works of the same kind (inasmuch as it gives 
an account of the actions of every distinguished person), serve as a 
sufficient body of history, but it has no arrangement except the 
alphabetical one ; though, therefore, it is occasionally consulted, it 
is from this cause never read. 

We ought to except the instance of a worthy provincial friend of 
ours, who was observed to take in succession from the library of the 
town to which he belonged, the volumes of Dr. Aikin’s Dictionary ; 
when he was taking away the letter R, we expressed our surprise, 
and we received this answer: “ Finding myself to be very deficient 
in historic knowledge, and preferring the biographical mode of 
learning to any other, I have determined to read this work regu- 
larly through” (i. e. from A to Z). We could not but congratulate 
him upon the entertainment he would derive from such a procedure, 
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and the exact knowledge of geography and chronology which would 
be the inevitable result of his method of study. The perception of 
the advantages of chronological biography, over that in which the 
arrangement depends upon the accident of the initial letter, and 
also over general and political history, has led to the undertaking 
of some works, in which it was endeavoured to combine the 
instruction and convenience that belong respectively to the several 
forms of narrative. 

An Universal Biography began to appear a few years ago, chro- 
nologically arranged by the Rev John Platts ; we could not discover 
any merit in it, except the collocation of persons, with some regard 
to the periods in which they rrcurinnt 4 The execution of the 
book was hasty, and so was its close; for since the appearance of 
the fifth volume, which hardly approaches so far as the period of 
English civilization, no more has been seen or heard of it, and we 
are told in Paternoster-row, that though not completed, “ it is 
finished.” 

We know, in short, of but one other rationally arranged work of 
this kind in the English language, except the one before us, which 
we can praise ; that other one is comprised in the third division of 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana; but the exact and elegant 
scholars, whose contributions have deservedly obtained for that 
work so high a character, beginning, as they did, with the creation 
of the world, and including, as they do, every important person of 
every “nation, kindred, and tongue,” have still many centuries to 
wade through, before they can in due course relate the achieve- 
ments, deeds, labours and sufferings, of those warriors, statesmen, 
ecclesiastics, scholars, discoverers, philosophers, and poets, of whom 
— instructed and right-minded Englishman speaks with patriotic 

ride. 

' In a very clear, modest, and sensible preface, part of which we 
copy, Mr. Cunningham describes his plan: “Its object is to 
combine the advantages and attractions of history and biography, 
by presenting to the reader the lives of those distinguished English- 
men who gave the tone and character to their times, or whose 
names are connected with British glory im arts or arms, in such an 
order as may meet their chronological relation to each other, and 
the events in which they were the prominent actors. ‘The advan- 
tage of interest resulting from this mode of exhibiting a nation’s 
history is obvious, as it will lead the reader’s mind through the 
complexity of events, by personal feelings and individual sympathies, 
instead of that comparatively cold, dry, and abstract sentiment 
which attends only to the strictly historical connexion of affairs. 
The reader of history im its usual form views things in so gene- 
ralized and impersonal a light, that he is in danger of feeling the 
study grow heavy on his attention, as if it were a system of abstract 
science, and its successions those of demonstrative reasoning.” 

Mr. Cunningham does not tell us to what histories of England: 
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these remarks apply. Our admiration of him as the writer, is 
enhanced by the consideration that they do bear upon the once- 
admired work of his countryman, David Hume, which is also 
chargeable with the manifestation of bad feeling towards the me- 
moirs of many of the greatest and best foclanen ; and, more- 
over, with bad faith or wilful credulity, in respect to every alleged 
or actual slander on their conduct. We always welcome compen- 
sation to any injured character, however long the defamed may 
have been removed from the sphere in which human praise can 
affect him ; but our gratification is increased, when the reparation 
comes even from the same country as the injury. Sir Walter 
Raleigh has been most vilely misrepresented by Hume, and we 
have lately had to thank a candid, learned, and searching Caledo- 
nian for an ample, though condensed relation of his deeds, and a 
triumphant vindication of his moral character. Neither we, nor 
many others, believed the asperions cast on him to be true ; we know 
them to be reputed falsehoods. We dare not venture to affirm that: 
Lord Bacon was quite undeserving of that serious moral blame 
which has cast a shade even over so splendid and enduring an in- 
tellectual reputation as his ; bnt we shrewdly suspect that, if all the 
particulars of his imputed conduct were investigated by any one 
who united in himself the rarely-combined powers of the minute- 
examiner of legal evidence, and of a moral philosopher, with the 
stimulus derived from generous enthusiasm, directed by a strict 
love of truth, most of those injurious allegations would be found to 
be either baseless or exaggerated ; and the service done to history 
would be the least important consequence of such a result, as we 
anticipate, from a thorough investigation. It would prevent the 
exultation of the pharisaic imbecile, who thanks God that he is no 
genius (like Lord Bacon), who is at the same time wanting in inte- 
grity ; and the still worse use that is made of his supposed mis- 
deeds by the corrupting sophist, who would persuade the young, the 
weak and the vain, that they show intellectual superiority by dis- 
regarding moral obligation. “y 
Perhaps we have already digressed too far from the legitimate 
boundaries of reviewers ; but we must plead in self-defence, our 
anxious love of justice, our earnest desire to cherish in others every 
worthy feeling towards the memory of the sages, and benefactors of 
the human race; and our wish that those of our cotemporaries who 
have the smallest claim to the gratitude of after-coming ages, may 
feel encouraged by the thought that ultimate justice will be done 
to them. Such persons ought to consider every reclamation that is 
made for the denied merits of the eminent men who have been 
entombed for centuries, as a beacon of hope to themselves ; and they 
should look with grateful confidence upon every effort that is made 
to assert the mental power and moral rectitude of plagiarised and 
calumniated men. We can almost believe that the bones of Sebas- 
tian Cabot rioted in his tomb, when an American located in Eng- 
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land, proves to the satisfaction of all the world, that he, the object 
of detraction, and the subject of depreciation, had “ titles manifold” 
to our admiration, esteem, and gratitude. To proceed with Mr. 
Cunningham’s exposition of his plan and purpose, we must, as we 
did previously cite his own words, they being more clearly explana- 
tory of the drift and reasons of his labours than any phrases which 
we could substitute. ‘“ Without wishing to discourage a study so 
sublime and important as that of philosophical history, we do not 
go too far when we say, that the popular attractions of history do 
not reside in its scientific principles, but in its personal nterest— 
that the great majority of readers take less interest in the relation 
of events to abstract maxims, than in their connexion with the for- 
tunes of individual men, with whom they can identify themselves in 
thought, and in the vicissitudes of whose lives they can take a 
home-felt and immediate concern. . | 

“ Whoever, therefore, can most perfectly combine this personal 
interest with the series of public wants, confers on history the 
greatest degree of that attraction which makes it studied by readers 
in general ; and which, by enabling them to sympathize more com- 
pletely with the prime actors in the drama of society, at once directs 
their eyes to the governing spring in its great movements, and 
brings home its moral lessons more powerfully and directly to their 
hearts. It is on this principle that we have thought that if an 
alliance could be accomplished between the Muses of biography 
and history, a work might be produced which, with equal truth and 
fulness of information, might possess superior interest, and 
therefore, superior utility for the mass of readers, to the present 
historical compendium and biographical collections.” Mr. Cun- 
ningham then enumerates the nine periods into which his “ History 
of England in the Lives of Iinglishmen,” is divided : 

Ist. From Alfred the Great to the Conquest. 

2nd. From the Conquest tothe Accession of Edward I. 

3d. From Edward I. to the Accession of Henry VII. 

4th. From Henry VII. to the Accession of James I. 
The first three periods are completed in the volume before us, and 
in a style that makes us augur well as to the execution of the 
immediately following portions, which will comprise the reigns of 
Henry VIll.. Edward VI., and of the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
Sir Thomas More is one of the most important of the persons whose 
life comes to be written in this portion of the book. We trust that 
Mr. Cunningham will avail himself of the most complete and exact 
account of that lillustrious man which has yet appeared, that is, 
“ Rudhardt’s Life of Thomas More,” which, excellent as it is, to our 
surprise has not yet been translated from the original German; and, 
indeed, is not known at all to English readers, except from the 
critical analysis which appeared some time ago in the “ Foreign 
Review.” We hope that our literature will not long have to bear 
the double reproach of wanting an adequate biography from 4 
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native writer, and also of neglecting-to transplant one which has 
been reared by the industry and skill of a foreign hand. The num- 
ber of historical errors which have been extensively spread in po- 
pular works, makes us anxious to prevent their perpetuation ; 
hence, these hints to the conductor of. a new work. We shall, how- 
ever, be glad to find that they have been rendered superfluous by the 
comprehensive knowledge and conscientious exactness of Mr. Cun- 
ningham, whose second volume we shall notice as soon after its 


appearance as is compatible with due time for examination of its 
contents. 





Art. XVIII. 


1. The Dream, and other Poems. By Mrs. Grorcre Lenox Co- 
NYNGHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Moxon. 1833. 


2. Bishop Toby’s Pilgrimage; or, the Method of procuring a 
Mitre. In six stages. ewcastle: 1833. 


TuHEsE two publications are widely different from each other in 
many important points, but they may with convenience be consi- 
dered under the same general head. The first of the works is a 
volume of very sweet poetry, and confers immortal honour on the 
female who has been able to contribute such a model of elegant 
literature to our current stock. We hope that we are not mis- 
taken in inferring from the mottoes witch are prefixed to the 
smaller poems, that Mrs. Conyngham is a lady possessed not 
merely of an ardent and disciplined fancy, but also of the treasures 
of classical lore, varied by an acquaintance with the most select of 
the modern languages. We find repeatedly in this volume quota- 
tions in the Greek language from authors, an acquaintance with 
whose works implies a very extensive prosecution of Greek studies. 
Four lines in the Greek which are placed at the head of a War 
Song, we find to be translated in the subsequent verses, a proof at 
all events that the inditer of the said verses must have been an un- 
exceptionable Grecian. In other pages we find mottoes in Ger- 
man, in [talian, in classical Latin, (Cicero), and the collection is 
closed by some sonnets in the Italian, which remind us of the 
charming measure of Petrarch. 

The first piece in this volume is a poem of considerable length. 
It is called “ The Dream,” and turns upon a romantic incident, 
the details of which derive considerable effect from the descriptions 
of the scenery where they have been realized. We are inclined, 
however, to give our attention to the smaller effusions, in which 
Mrs. Lenox Conyngham’s genius appears to soar with more free- 
dom. A Greek War Song, Immortality, an Ode to Hope, The 
Righteous Perisheth, Grief is my Nature now, Woman’s Truth, 
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display great power and spirit. A ‘Chorus of Virgins,” the scene 
of which is in the old Roman territory, is a piece beautiful in its 
execution, as it is affecting in its story and catastrophe. Julia Al- 
pinula is a young priestess of Aventicum, whose father being con- 
demned to death by Aulus Ceecina, she throws herself at the feet of 
this governor, and implores his clemency by tears and lamentations. 
But he proved inexorable, and the charming young priestess, in the 
violence of her grief, sank down a victim, and followed her father 
to the grave. In the short poem before us, the poetess represents 
a number of virgins as assembled round the tomb, whilst one of 


them addresses the rest. The first part of this beautiful lament is 
as follows :— 


Bring flesh flowers, and let us fling 

The fairest blossoms of the spring, 

To die, in youth, upon her tomb ; 

For she, too, died in life’s young bloom. 

Bring early lilies ;—their clear white 

Is not more stainless, or more bright, 

Than were the soul and beauteous brow 

Of her, whose charms are mouldering now. 

Bring the wild buds that love to hide 

In clefts upon the mountain’s side ; 

For she was wont to wander there,— 

Herself as pure as mountain air,— 

At rosy morn, at dewy even, 

Holding communion with high heaven. 
But, most of all, bring, bring that faithful flower 
Which joys not in the sun’s meridian hour ; 

But gives its beauty, only, to the light, 

And sheds its fragrance o’er the gloom of night : 

For so her sweetness cheered the darkened years 

Of him whose life she could not buy with tears.—pp. 90, 91. 


The virgin then makes an allusion to the cold and cruel author 
of the untimely death of their beloved sister, but she soon consoles 
them by the assurance that their Julia need not be mourned as 
though they thought her locked in the grasp of death beneath the 
unconscious tomb; no, they should rather believe that it was to 
some world of freedom that the maiden had fled, some region of 
love, some holy sunny sphere, where the griefs which haunt us here 
have no entrance, where no hearts are broken, where no tears are 


shed. The virgin then, recurring to the remembrance of the lost 
one, thus apostrophizes her :— 


Thou wert his only one,—his all on earth ; 
And this his loneliness,—his widowed dearth 
Of other ties, but bound thee still more fast 
To his crushed heart,—its dearest and its last. 
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Yes! he was as a sere and aged tree, 

Without a leaf or bud of hope but thee : 

And twined around him, in unfading youth, 

Clung the fond tendrils of thy love and truth ; 

Nor to the world’s unfeeling glance betrayed 

The havoc grief, and care, and time had made. 

Thy life was wreathed round his; and that same blow 
Which levelled him, laid thee, too, prostrate, low, 
To waste and wither,—the untimely prey 

Of the fierce hand that felled thy parent stay. 

Thou wert his all on earth ; and in that world 
Where full-grown Joy’s bright pinions are unfurled, 
His spirit’s lot were desolate and chill, 

Unless thy gentle spirit shared it still_—pp. 98, 94. 


A very large proportion of these small poems is devoted to sub- 
jects of ancient Greek history, and they show an intimate acquaint- 
ance, on the part of the authoress, with the minute incidents in the 
annals of that illustrious race. Mrs. Lenox Conyngham appears 
to be guided, in her choice of these themes, by a lurking ambition 
to act upon the national feelings of the modern Greek nation, by 
holding out, as examples of valour and of a love of liberty, the 
deeds of their glorious ancestors, 

The second poem on our list is a combination of humour and sa- 
tire, forming one of the happiest imitations of the difficult style of 
Hudibras with which modern literature has been enriched. The 
intention of the caustic poet is to expose the too common system 
prevailing amongst the exalted classes of society, of converting the 
offices of the sacred ministry of the church imto objects of mere 
worldly ambition, and as sources of emolument, the distribution of 
which is made on pecuniary and interested considerations alone. 
The first “ stage,” therefore, opens with a communication addressed 
by a bishop to te son Edmund, familiarly written “ Ned,” for the 
purpose of tracing the devious course, vad describing the arts, stra- 
tagems, &c. by which he attained to that gem of all ecclesiastical 
gifts—a mitre. Ina note to the first page of this epistle of the 
bishop, the author states that a certain member of the hierarchy, 
whose name is not mentioned, began his: eareer as a agp in his 
father’s inn, somewhere in the west of England, and he informs us, 
that it is from the conduct of this bishop, and from his character 
as a stickler for church preferment, and a pamphleteering contro- 
—— that the subject-matter of this. pilgrimage is principally 

rawn. 

The bishop, whom we left addressing a history of his early life 
to his son, acknowledges that after leaving the grammar school, his 
next employment, and he blushes to speak it, was waiting in his 
sire’s hotel. Here, however, he had an opportunity of seeing how 
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much reverence was paid to all the brethren of the gown, and an 
ambition forthwith seized him to become a clergyman. 


And, tho’ scarce yet eighteen, my mind 
Was then so piously inclined, 
That I preferred these sacred things 
To ev’n the wealth and pomp of kings ; 
And every wish and prayer of mine 
Was to become a great divine ; 
To make the Church of Christ my care ; 
And have, besides, a handsome share 
Of those fair gifts so amply given 
For cleric use by gracious heaven ! 

My father, tho’ a publican, 
Was always deemed an honest man ; 
And, like most landlords, was expert, 
Nay, happy, in the pleasing art ; 
Possessed a fund of hum’rous jests 
To entertain his jovial guests. 
With these, and matchless powers of song, 
He oft was wonted to prolong 
Their festive mirth for many an hour— 
A scheme to swell the drinking score. 
But all professions, from the clown 
Ascending upwards to the crown, 
Not ev'n excepting that of preaching, 
Have such like arts of over-reaching, 
And claim as lawful perquisites 
Whate’er they pilfer by these slights! 
I, therefore, did not mean to blame 
My sire, because he practised them, 
Who, to his honour be it said, 
Acquired a fortune by his trade! 
Howe’er, his cares were such that he 
Ne’er gave his mind to piety ; 
Nor would he sanction the design 
I’d formed of being a divine ; 
But when I such a wish expressed, 
He treated it as but a jest— 
Was wont to say, with serious air, 
He thought his own a better far 
Than ev’n the clerical vocation, 
Deducting costs for graduation. 
But this was all a mere pretence, 
Which he contrived to save expense ; 
For never mortal man was more 
Intent on hoarding up his store. 


Thus, by my sire’s severe behest, 
My pious project was suppressed, 
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And all my views—O, sad to tell !— 
Confined within a curst hotel! 

But after all, *twould be uncivil 

To blame my sire—I blame the Devil! 
Who doubtless tempted him, good man, 
To thwart and counteract my plan, 

By plying all his artifice 

To fill his mind with avarice, 

Lest he, perchance, should give his coin 
To aid me in my good design. 

For if we scan the sacred pages, 

We find, iu apostolic ages, 

That, often with too much success, 
This prince of crime and craftiness 

Has fettered with impediments 

The good designs of ev’n the saints! 
And hence I wonder not that he 
Presumed t’ enthral a youth like me, 
Deeming he’d gain his wicked end 

By fettering me—malicious fiend ! 

In an hotel to be the slave 

Of every coxcomb, sot, or knave, 

That in so vile a place might choose 

To banquet, revel, and carouse, 

On whose commands I had to wait, 
From morning soon to evening late, 
And for their jeers and insolence 
Return the smile of complaisance. 
While harassed thus from day to day, 
With bustle, noise, and drunken fray, 

I scarce could stifle my chagrin, 

And cursed, (may heaven forgive my sin !) 
Tho’ secretly, the clamorous sots, 

As well as bottles, pipes, and pots, 
Which oft I broke, too, in my wrath, 
For standing in preferment’s path.—pp. 4—6. 





— 
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A stranger at the Inn, who ultimately patronized him and sent 


him to College, where he appears to have laid down the plan of 
his future proceedings. 





LO See tg ar ee. See? 


In Isis’ bowers I now had spent 
Four tedious twelvemonths of restraint, 
Had duly run the circle o’er 
Of Alma Mater’s holy lore, 

As well as taken my degree 

The needful requisite A.B. ; 

And tho’ I'd got a stock of knowledge 
Adapted to a life at College, 

I was determined not t’ engage 

In stickling for its patronage, 
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Nor in a fellowship to loiter 

In monkish mode, nor be a tutor 

To train those dunces, fops, and asses, 
That constitute our college classes, 
Nor nightly join in the carouses 

Of doctors, deans, and heads of houses, 
A tribe of stupid formalists, 

Of noisy pedants, egotists, 

Of rhymsters, rigid devotees, 

As well as drones and debauchees, 
That merely wear the hallow’d cloth 
To shield their follies, vice, and sloth. 
Such the discordant elements 

That constitute our Oxon saints ! 

And tho’, much like my own, their zeal 
Is ardent for the church’s weal, 
Doubtless the only thing in which 
They may be equal to my pitch; 

Yet characters of such a cast 

Were ne’er adapted to my taste, 

For such is the stupidity 

Of academic pedantry ! 

That one, like me, of buoyant spirit 
Could ne’er be reconciled to bear it. 
And now quite sick of the delights 
Of such like reverend bedlamites, 
And trusting that my bland behaviour 
And talents had secured the favour 
Of many friends quite competent 

To free me from this vile restraint, 

I now began to fix my eye 

On vicarage and rectory. 

From whence I could extend my view 
To wealthy stalls and mitres too, 

And all the pomp and consequence 
Attending cleric afluence.—pp. 11—13. 


By great exertion, and some good luck, the candidate for pre-' 
ferment contrived to effect a marriage with a lady who happened: 
to be the existing Lord Chancellor’s niece, a circumstance, which 
more than all others was calculated to realize the dreams of happi- 
ness to which he had directed his mind. He soon succeeded in 
advancing on the heaven-ward road of preferment, and the more 
rapidly, as he had the opportunity at the same period of making a 
reputation for himself by controversy, being well armed with quib- 
blery and cant, and with all befitting sophistries for so pious an 
enterprise. But in the midst of all these high hopes, Canning 
came into power, and so darkly did the future present itself to the 
aspirant for spiritual promotion, that he rallied all the friends 
of the church, and with desperate energy raised the cry of “‘ no po- 
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pery.” But the end of it was, that by a fresh resolution in the 
ministerial constitution, the candidate for preferment saw his friends 
restored to influence, and the result, as he expected, was the great 
consummation of all his hopes, the possession of a mitre. 








—— + 


Art. XIX.—The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life—a Simple 
Story. With a Biographical Introduction. London. Fraser. 
1833. 


Tus is a highly instructive tale, the value of which consists 
altogether in the curious course of the fortunes of the hero. The 
particulars on which the whole is founded are as follows :— 

« James Jolly was born at a small village about thirty-four miles 
from Liverpool, in which town his father subsequently commenced 
business as a butcher, having been unfortunate and unsuccessful as 
an extensive farmer and grazier. At this period James Jolly was 
about six years old ; and after being at school about two months, 
during which time he acquired a little knowledge of reading and 
writing, his father took him from the school and employed him to 
carry meat to the various customers. He was afterwards appren- 
ticed to a Mr. Taylor, pianoforte-maker, of Liverpool, a re- 
mained with him three years, when, in consequence of the premises 
having taken fire, his master gave up business. 

“ It was while in Mr. Taylor's employ that James Jolly began 
to feel a desire to improve his mind. He had, however, to acquire 
the very commonest branches of an ordinary education. ‘I felt 
ashamed,’ he says, in one of his letters, ‘ of my ignorance—I knew 
nothing of arithmetic, and I procured a book on the subject.’ From 
this period his avidity for knowledge was intense. 

“ Disliking to engage with a new master in Liverpool, James 
Jolly was desirous of going to London ; and Mr. Taylor, in conse- 
quence, very kindly gave him his indentures. He came to London 
in 1829, and procured employment in Messrs. Broadwoods’ manu- 
factory in Horseferry Road ; but remained with them only a few 
days ; and soon after left London. The motives by which he was 
actuated, his feelings from this period till he became a soldier, are 
detailed in the ‘ Simple Story.’ 

“¢ T wrote the Story,’ says the young enthusiast himself, ‘in 
the Military Hospital at Enniskillen. Two, to me most powerful 
motives, induced me to write it,—the hope of realising by its sale 
@ sum sufficient to procure my discharge, and a desire to present 
@ copy to one who has pledged herself to become my wife. With 
these objects I obtained a furlough, and left Londonderry with 
Ld. 9s. 4d. in my pocket. I spent two days with my brother in 
Liverpool ; he is a stonemason, has a wife and two children, and 
he lives in Chisenhall Street, Liverpool. 
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“ ¢ T walked to London—a distance of two hundred miles—and 
lived by the way, in a great measure, on turnips, to save what 
soy could. I reached London, after six days’ march, with 
about thirteen shillings. I have paid five shillings for lodgings, and 
[ have now two. 

‘** In conclusion, I hope | may be allowed to speak it with 
modesty, yet with a justifiable pride, that since I have been in the 
service I have conducted myself as a soldier ought to do. In.proof 
of this I can refer you to no higher authority than the colonel and 
the adjutant of the regiment to which I belong.’ 

‘“« Notwithstanding what James Jolly has said of himself in the 
above extract as to his soldierly character, it seems that he has 
conceived sentiments on the subject of war which make the service 
peeuliarly distressing to him. How he came to enter it does not 
exactly transpire, but his situation there is clearly enough uncon- 
genial with the tone of his mind and feelings. Love, also, appears 
to have not a little to do in the matter. The pay of a private 
soldier is no very splendid income to support a wife withal ; and, 
to judge from some of her letters, the lady—or lady’s maid—of his 
affections has too much merit to be sacrificed in marriage to a 
destitute lover. With a laudable repugnance to take advantage of 
her preference for himself, and to reduce her to circumstances so 
disadvantageous as his own, he seems to have determined on some 
measures of emancipation from difficulties so distressing. _ All his 
hopes of this kind depend on the success of the little work now 
submitted to the public approbation. 

“* Having been recommended to Mr. Fraser as a bookseller likely 
to forward his views, James Jolly ventured to address to him his 
manuscript, accompanied with a letter stating his circumstances and 
wishes. With many, perhaps, such an application would have been 
totally disregarded ; but it is Mr. Fraser’s policy, (and it is a wise 
one) to give every man’s manuscript a fair chance, and accordingly 
he brought the story and letter before the proper critical tribunal. 
‘The judgment was favourable, and some design was conceived of 
inserting the simple story in Regina, asthe readiest means of serv- 
ing the story-teller. Butas will subsequently appear, an objection 
was raised to this mode of proceeding, by the young enthusiast 
himself. . 

“ The feelings of James Jolly on this first step in his progress 
were not without expression. ‘ I'rom my heart,’ he writes, ‘ I 
thank you sincerely for your kindness, for even a single word of en- 
couragement. To one who, like myself, has met with little pity from 
men, or seldom heard a voice in the tone of sympathy—to one whose 
motives of action have been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
kindness has in it something peculiarly attractive and impressive. 
If I were allowed to speak of the simple unpretending production 
that has brought ‘me hither, I would say, that.I depend not on its 
success with the affluent or fashionable. There is in my little work 
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no splendid court scenes, or powerful delineation of court Jan- 
guage—pompous and affected feelings. It is not intended for those 
styled the Exclusives ; but for the poor—the general mass of society, 
who, it is hoped, will find matter congenial to their feelings, their 
hopes, and aspirations. 

« ¢ As the many, I suppose, must ever be poor, their hopes and 
feelings will seldom present very different modifications ; and it is 
with the many I think that my work will be popular. With the 
female world, too, I anticipate it would be a favourite.’ 

“‘ There is much taste and judgment shewn in the self-apprecia- 
tion expressed in the above extract as to the style and object of 
this little tale. The reader will have to thank the writer for his 
unpretending simplicity. He will find no fustian—no bombast ; 
but the feelings of nature, and the condition of life to which he 
belongs, pronounced without exaggeration, yet, nevertheless, with 
no ordinary power. Whether as much judgment was shewn in his 
disinclination to its appearance in a periodical work, may admit of 
doubt ; but his reasons for it are at least characteristic. They were 
thus expressed. 

“ * Tnow sit down to write to you with the firm determination to 
reveal my inmost thoughts—to speak freely—to conceal nothing. 
Whilst I feel deeply grateful to your kindness—it is not in my na- 
ture to feel otherwise—whilst I cannot but respect the sympathy 
with misfortune that has induced you to take an interest in my 
little affairs ; I am pained to think that you should seem to enter- 
tain any unjustifiable or ungenerous suspicions of my moral cha- 
racter. You appear to think that I should apply the sum of 
toa bad purpose. Now is it possible that I can have had such 
experience of the misery resulting from the want of money, and 
yet not make a proper use of it ? 

«‘¢ There is another thing. You have spoken of your intention, 
if you purchase the manuscript, to cut it up for the Magazine ; not 
to publish it separately. I have a sort of feeling, in thinking of 
this, like that perhaps of one who would contemplate the amputa- 
tion of a leg or an arm. I have, perhaps unfortunately, a father’s 
feeling for this child of mine, and I could not bear to see it unmer- 
cifully cut up to suit the pages of a periodical publication. If, 
after undergoing this ordeal, it were published separately, I.can 
have no objections. I have stated my wish to present a copy to 
one Harriet Hedges, (Rev. Edw. Kempe’s, North Cerney, near 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire,) who -has pledged herself to become 
my wife—one who is every thing I could wish woman to be, and 
whose virtues would adorn a more exalted station than the one she 
occupies. But this object would be defeated by your proposed 
arrangement. O! may I ask you to consider this‘ If it were 
only a sixpenny pamphlet, I could wish her to read it. Yes, I 
eould /ove—it is the first wish of my heart--that she should possess 
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a little volume bearing her future husband’s name; not, heaven 
knows, from any feeling of personal vanity, but that I might receive 
her smile of approbation, that she might never blush for her con- 
nexion with me ; and that I might give it into her hands as a mark 
of my admiration of her virtues, and her disinterested attachment 
to me. 

“ <I do not know what to do, or what plan to adopt. I feel more 
unhappy than ever. My acquaintance with the world has not in- 
creased my respect for mankind. If an LL.D. were appended to 
my name, I might have some chance of success. 

«T have struggled and battled with fortune, with sorrow, with mi- 
sery, and hardship; but, it would seem, to no purpose. Whata 
world is this! Think, O think, of one who, from his squalid ap- 
pearance, is ashamed to be seen in the splendid streets of this vast 
metropolis ; and yet he feels himself, in a moral and intellectual 
point of view, as deserving of respect as the purse-proud lords of 
this world. 

“*In my wildness I pray to my only Father and Friend in heaven ; 
yet I am often tempted to arraign the goodness and benevolence of 
the Almighty. I have thought of walking to Cirencester—ay, if 
barefoot—and give my manuscript into her kind hands, as a last me- 
morial of mylove. Yes, let her preserve it as the only mark of af- 
fection her lover had to bestow. Let it remain with her till mankind 
shall have become sufficiently benevolent to assist struggling ob- 
scurity and indigence ; till that time when they shall cease to be 
dazzled by the glare of external appearance and station. 

**¢As for myself, Iam almost reckless of my fate. I live only for 
the amiable being to whom I am attached. I would cheerfully dis- 
claim all community of feeling with the world, forsake society, S 
* a * * * * * * } 


” . * Pardon this rambling letter—I cannot now 
write coherently.’ 

“ Such being the state of things, though desirous of serving the 
young man, nothing more could be immediately done than, as his 
furlough was expiring, to provide him with the means of returning 
to Londonderry, and to retain the M.S., in hope of making some 
use of it for the author’s benefit. On the 16th of January last, 
Mr. Fraser was gratified by the receipt of a long letter from James 
Jolly, shewing that he had reached his quarters in safety. 

After leaving London, he spent two days in Cheltenham, in the 
society of Harriet Hedges. “ I left her,” he says, “ with a heavy 
heart ; and I have since scarcely thought of her, or seen an object 
associated in memory with her, without tears of sorrow.” 


The decision of James Jolly has not been without effect. His 
little work is published separately. | 
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Art. XX.— An Encyclopedia of 
Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architec- 
ture; Illustrated by numerous 
designs of Cottages, Farm-houses, 
Farmeries, and Villas, including 
their interior finishing and Furni- 
ture, accompanied by critical re- 
marks. &c. By J. C. Loupon, 
F.L.S. H.I. G.S. &c. Part 
XII. London: Longman, Rees 
and Co. 1833. 


Tuts is the concluding number, that 
completes a work that for stability, 
diligence, practical utility, and 
interest, has only been exceeded by 
the author himself, in those extraor- 
dinary literary labours, by. which he 
is so extensively known. It is quite 
surprising to see the minuteness 
with which every detail connected 
with country architecture, from the 
most expensively fitted up villa to 
the most economical cottage, is 
explained. The number and variety 
of the illustrations give a degree of 
assistance to the reader in under- 
standing and executing any of the 
plans presented to him in these 
pages, which renders the work as a 
guide, quite unique in its merit. 
Although we cannot now enter into 
the contents of this excellent pro- 
duction, we may be permitted to re- 
mind the public of the nature of its 
objects. The principal end proposed 
by this publication then, is to im- 
prove the dwellings of the great 
mass of society, and next, to create 
and diffuse ‘among mankind gene- 
rally a taste for architectural comfort 
as well as beauty. With a view to 
render the work intelligible, and 
therefore useful, Mr. Loudon com- 
menced it with designs. In this 
way readers, who had not a suffici- 


as Mr. 


ent education to enable them to en- 
ter into the principles of architecture 
at once, were led by degrees to un- 
derstand those principles, laid down 
as they gradually and skilfully were, 
by such an experienced instructor 
Loudon. Here then, we 
have a complete view of every plan of 
architecture whereby thedwellings of 
the whole mass ofsociety may be equal- 
ized in point of all essential comforts» 
conveniences, and beauties. Inde- 
pendently of the actual practical 
benefit, which will immediately re- 
sult from such a work as this, it will 
necessarily have the effect of im- 
planting in the minds of youth, 
some knowledge of the differences 
between good and bad architecture. 
As a fine art also, and asa rational 
source of entertainment for the mind, 
it is recommended to our notice on the 
same principle as painting and sculp- 
ture. 





Art. *XXI.—The Political Union- 
ist’s Catechism ; a Manual of po- 
litical Instruction for the People 
&c. By Junius Repivivus. 
London: Wilson, 1833. 


Tue object of this catechism is 
to show that the Reform Bill has 
by no means accomplished enough to 
satisfy the true lovers of liberty, and 
that the people should remember 
that their greatest strength depends 
on their union. The author incul- 
cates that the best mode of securing 
the ballot and short Parliaments, 
will be, by procuring an extension 
of the suffrage; and this extension 
should be granted only on the prin- 
ciple, that political knowledge 
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should alone constitute a legal claith 
to the elective franchise instead of 
the ‘‘ absurd test of property.” 
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Arr. XXII.—Readings for Sunday 
Evenings, 1 vol. 8vo. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd, 1833. 


Tuis neatly printed work is com- 
posed of a selection of passages from 
some of the most famous Divines of 


the English and Scottish churches. ° 


The choice is judiciously made on 
the principle of suiting the extracts 
to the circumstances of a quiet do- 
mestic circle. This plan is undoubt- 
edly an improvement on almost all 
those which have been made the 
foundation of works like the present ; 
they almost uniformly consist of 
passages entirely destined to pro- 
duce effect on large congregations, 
and cannot therefore be allowed to 
be well calculated for a small family 
assemblage, the members of which 
are associated altogether on a dif- 
ferent footing. We strongly recom- 
mend the use of the book to families 
who are anxious to spend their Sun- 
day evenings ina profitable manner. 
The selections are made chiefly from 
Tillotson, Atterbury, Locker, Clarke, 
Barrow, Blair, and Sir R. Moncrief. 





Art. XXIII].—Reflections on the Ex- 
pediency of Adopting the Litur- 
yical Reform recommended by the 
Royal Ecclesiastical Commission 
of the year 1689; also the Out- 
line of a plan of Auziliary Sun- 
day Ritual, &c. &c. By the 
Rev. B. Bassnetr M. A. Incum- 
bent of Gorton-cum-Openshaw, 
nkar Manchester. London : 
Broughton, 1833. 


Tne reverend author commences by 
a declaration, which he seems _ to 
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make with hearty good will, that 
there never was a period in which a 
more general desire existed of see- 
ing old institutions re-modelled, ob- 
solete and inapplicable laws revised 
or abrogated, and new and useful 
regulations adopted. Seeing that 
what had been deemed the firmest 
bulwarks of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment removed—seeing that the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
Penal Laws against Catholics, are 
done away with—seeing that other 
fundamental changes regarding the 
Protestant church, are likely to take 
place, the reverend author has a sus- 
picion that the Book of Common 
Prayer will very speedily be sub- 
jected to some revision, in confor- 
mity with the universal spirit of 
change which is abroad. Having 
taken this view of the probable ap- 
plication of reform to ecclesiastical 
affairs, Mrs. Bassnett conceived the 
idea of adding what he calls his mite 
to the numerous plans of improve- 
ment in church matters, which were 
either developed or were yet in em- 
bryo. He accordingly proposes his 
outline of a project for amendments 
in, and additions to, the Liturgy. 
The simplest and best way, accord- 
ing to this divine, of improving the 
Liturgy, would be to confine the 
present Book of Common Prayer to 
the weekly devotion of the church, 
and to compile a new book for Sun- 
days, Christmas-day, and Good Fri- 
day. Proceeding then with his plan, 
Mr. Bassnett enters largely into the 
history and early changes in the 
Liturgy, and suggests such changes 
as appear to him to be advisable. He 
boldly declares, that whilst he yields 
to no man in a sincere and rational 
esteem for the church of England, 
yet he does not feel all that blind 
reverence for its Liturgy which would 
prevent him from placing it amongst 
the catalogue of human productions. 
He has no doubt that the same spirit 
which actuated the Fathers of the 
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Reformation, in the days of Henry 
the Eighth, would have actuated 
them in making further reforms, had 
they continued to mingle with the 
affairs of life; and if that would 
have been the case, in their compa- 
ratively barbarous and bigotted age, 
how much more justifiable is addi- 
tional reform at the present day, 
when in fact the only danger to be 
apprehended for the church is en- 
tirely from delaying, or declining to 
admit improvements. ‘The reverend 
author urges strengly the adoption 
of his propositions, as he thinks that 
if incorporated in the regulations of 
the church even now, they would 
succeed in silencing objectors, and 
the church would not only retain her 
present members, but would speed- 
ily receive an accessionof strength 
from without. 





Ant. XXIV. A History of Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea, from the 
most authentic Sources. Vol. 78, 
of Constable’s Miscellany. In 


2 vols. London, Whittaker & Co. 
183.3 


in the early part of this Miscellany 
the subject of the present volumes 
was partially illustrated by some in- 
teresting narratives. The present 
work is a continuation of the former, 
and seems to form, with the earlier 
volumes on nautical dangers, a com 

plete view of the whole of the affect- 
ing events and disasters on sea, of 
which history makes mention. 

The production before us, which 
we are glad to find is placed under 
the able and judicious superintend- 
ance of Mr. Redding, commences at 
so early a period as the time of 
Henry I. of England. Proceeding in 
chronological order, the author pre- 
sents to us in succession the calami- 
ties. which was encountered by the 
two brothers Cortereals, in 1500, the 
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sufferings of the crews of the Miniga 
and Trinity, from famine in 1536— 
the death of Sir H. Willoughby by 
cold, together with a considerable 
number of other narratives, calcu- 
lated, from the interesting manner in 
which they are told, to fix deeply 
our best sympathies. Amongst. the 
modern portion of the record are _ac- 
counts of the shipwreck of the Gros- 
venor East Indiaman, the Centaur, 
sufferings of David Woodward and 
five seamen, the loss of the Dutton, 
of the Nautilus, and the American 
ship Commerce in 1815, The con- 
tents of these two volumes are in- 
tensely interesting, and will well re- 
pay a perusal. 


» 


Arr. XXV. Romances of the Chival- 
ric Ages. By Pitcrim Brorners. 
In 2 Vols. London, Bull. 1833. 


‘Tuesz tales are a capital treat to 
those whose minds are susceptible of 
being affected with strange events, 
heroic and gallant deeds, and traits 
of chivalry, which bring to our view 
all the romantic splendours of the 
age when the cross conducted its 
thousands ef valiant bands over the 
wildernesses of ocean and of sands, 
to wrest the proud relics of the 
Christian creed from the profane 
hands of the mfidel. The tales are 
beautifully written; their plots are 
well arranged, and generally carry 
the reader’s attention uninterrupt- 
edly to the close; and we have sel- 
dom passed a series of hours in a 
more pleasant occupation than that 
of mingling with the glorious spirits 
which animated the knights of for- 
mer ages, ere thirst of gold and the 
influence of luxury were exchanged 
for deeds of martial strength, valour, 
and generosity. A humorous, but 
perhaps ultimately somewhat too te- 
dious, introduction ushers in these 
tales: it is, however, well worth a 
perusal. 
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Arr. XXVI.—Nubiaand Abyssinia ; 
comprehending their Civil History, 
Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Litera- 
ture, and Natural History.—No. 
XII. of the Edinburgh Casinet Li- 
brary.—Edinburgh: Oliver and 


Boyd. 1833. By the Rev. M. 
Russex, LL.D. &c. 


So far from any relaxation of exer- 
tion, of industry, and, we may add, 
of expenditure, being perceptible in 
the latest series of this important 
periodical, we are very happy in 
bearing testimony to the uniformity 
of the solciitude to improveit, which 
is manifested in every successive vo- 
lume that appears. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to remind the learn- 
ed reader, that the countries selected 
in this work for illustration, have 
been in all enlightened countries re- 
garded as the cradle of those arts, 
which, in their practical effect, dis- 
tributed over the site of the territo- 
ries of the Pharaohs those monu- 
ments, which, as the work of human 
construction, still, even in their 
ruins, excite admiration, and a sense 
of deep wonder of their magnificence. 
In this neat summary of the history 
and principal objects of attention in 
Nubia and Abyssinia, will be found, 
first, an account of its geography, 
containing many curious statements 
of natural advantages. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by an account of the civil 
history of Nubia and Abyssinia, with 
a description of their architectural 
monuments ; the religion and litera- 
ture of Ethiopia, its manners and 
customs ; finally, the geology, zoo- 
logy, botany, &c. of the country. 

Great erudition is displayed in 
this volume; and the number of 
plates, amounting, with an excellent 
map and vignette, to thirteen, consi- 
derably enhances the value of the 
production. 


Notices. 


Akt. XXVII.—The Teeth in relatioin 
to Beauty, Voice, and Health, be- 
ing the result of twenty years’ ex- 
pertence, and assiduous study, to 
produce the full development and 
perfect regularity of those essen- 
tial organs. By Joun NicHo.yes, 
Surgeon - Dentist. 1 vol. large 


8vo. London: Hamilton and Co. 
1833. 


In this beautifully executed work 
the author gives the result of his 
great experience in treating diseases 
connected with the teeth, a set of 
organs which he considers in rela- 
tion to beauty, to voice, and lastly, 
to health. He gives an elaborate 
eccount of their structure, and the 
stages of their progress, and then 
proceeds to their disordered state, 
which he considers under a variety 
of heads. The operations performed 
for the restoration of decayed teeth 
next occupy the author’s attention, 
and a considerable number of in- 
structive explanations are given of 
the principles on which tooth pow- 
ders, brushes, &c. may be most 
safely employed. Mr. Nicholles, in 
this work, has adopted an intelligible 
and familiar style, which renders his 
statements perfectly easy of being 
understood. The work is dedicated 
to the mothers of the rising genera- 
tion, in order to inspire them with 
confidence ina system, whereby it 
has been proved that the beauty and 
health of the mouth and teeth may 
be established for life. 





Art.XXVIII. Observations on Spring 
Tides,and their Causes ; with some 
some Remurks on Eclipses.—By 
Davip Motr.ey, pamphlet. Lon- 


don: Simpkin and Marshall.— 
- 1833. 


In this very brief pamphlet the au- 
thor presents to the scientific public 
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the results of his experience and re- 


searches on the phenomena of spring 
tides, which he appears to have dili- 
gently conducted at Ramsgate. He 
thinks that there are high spring 
tides in that harbour only at new 
moon, in May, June, and July; 
and from these and other facts, noted 
by him, Mr. Mottley is of opinion 
that spring tides are caused by pres- 
sure. 

«‘ When,” says this gentleman, 
‘‘the moon is at full she flies to- 
wards our earth, and is repelled by 
the earth. Thus the moon is retained 
as our satellite; and I am of opi- 
nion that the moon, when at full, is 
retarded in her progress. My reasons 
against attraction are, when an apple 
is first detached from the tree it flies 
forward nearly with the same velo- 
city as the earth; for if the apple 
were to be attracted to the earth, the 
earth, flying swifter than a cannon- 
ball, would break the apple into a 
thousand pieces.” 

At low water he states that the 
vacancy is supplied by the atmo- 
sphere from the land; the tides are 
also more rapid, and cause the va- 
pour to rise in greater abundance 
than during the neap tides. The 
portion of this treatise which adverts 
to the influence of the moon exhibits 
tous what Mr. Mottley’s theory 
really is with respect to that planet. 
He says, that when the moon is in- 
terposed between us and the sun, 
during any portion of the day, we 
uniformly observe the heat dimi- 
hished, particularly if the weather 
be cloudy; but he is of opinion, 
that when the moon is eclipsed, the 
earth receives all the heat which 
passes off from the moon. Hence it 
has been found that the average tem- 
perature of the earth is always ele- 
vated after a lunar eclipse. Such is 
the substance of this small publica- 
tion, which we recommend to the 
attention of the scientific. 
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Art. XXX1X.—Rhymes and Rhapso- 
dies. By Fotxestone W1LLIAMs. 
London: Fraser. 1833. 


We do not remember for many years. 
to have witnessed the debut of a 
candidate for the honours of Apollo’s 
laurel, who has at the outset put 
forth more promising manifestations 
of success than the unknown author 
now before us. There is an ele- 
gance, a harmony, and accuracy of 
composition about these verses, 
which at once disclose the mind 
accomplished in all the graces of 
classical literature. From the 
size of the-volume, we infer that the 
author possesses, along with his 
other very favourable qualifications, 
that of considerable fertility. The 
work consists of numerous lyrical 
effusions, in which historical sub- 
jects, and the beauties of natural 
scenery, receive the compliment of 
the poet’s preference. One of the 
most striking of the pieces which we 
have read in this volume is that 
which records the melancholy and 
affecting way in which a prince of 
Portugal revenged the murder of his 
wife, Inez de Castro. The story of 
this extraordinary event runs thus: 
‘* She was married to Pedro, the 
son of Alonzo, king of Portugal ; but 
the father of the prince objected to 
the match, and, with circumstances 
of great cruelty, assisted in her mur- 
der. Until Pedro came to the throne, 
he had not sufficient opportunities to 
revenge her death; but almost im- 
mediately after his father’s decease, 
his vengeance fell upon the mur- 
derers with an unexampled ferocity. 
When he was satisfied with the sum- 
mary justice he had inflicted, he 
proceeded to the church of St. Clair 
at Coimbra, caused her corpse to be 
brought from the sepulchre, to be 
arrayed in royal vestments, to be 
placed on a throne, with a crown on 
her head, and a sceptre in her’hand, 
and there she received the homage 
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of the assembled courtiers and of 
the highest officers of the state.” 
The incident is-admirably treated 
by Mr. Williams ; but as it is some- 
what too long for our purpose, we 
must be content with giving, asa 
specimen of the poet’s power, the 
following simple and elegant verses: 


NATURE’S MELODIES. 


All things in nature have a voice, 
Some gentle, others strong ; 

Yet each can make the heart rejoice 
With its own simple song. 


There’s music in the rushing flood, 
And in the wimpling rill; [wood, 

And tones are whispered from the 
And echoed from the hill. 


There’s melody upon the breeze, 
At even and at morn ; 

Andtunesamong the flowersand trees, 
And o’er the waving corn. 


The cuckoo’s voice is in the oak, 
When Spring is coming round ; 
The owlet’s call, thebull-frog’s croak, 

Hath no unpleasant sound. 


The grasshopper doth chirp away 
With all her little might ; 

The bee doth blow his horn all day, 
The cricket all the night. 


The skylark singeth to his mate, 
Between the earth and sky ; 

The robin on the garden-gate 
Makes humble harmony. 


The rook along the corn-field flits 
With chorus loud and deep ; 

The blackbird on the hawthorn sits, 
And sings himself to sleep. 


The sparrow from the house-top calls 
Before the fruit is ripe ; 

The tom-tit nestles in the walls, 
And tunes his merry pipe. 


Notices. 


The water-wagtail skims the floods, 
And hath his music too, 

The stock-dove in the forest broods 
With sweet and mellow coo. 


The heifer and the lordly bull, 
The lamb within the fold, 

Have in their voices rich and full 
A charm for young and old, ~ 


And when the day is growing pale, 
And all have ceased their tune, 

For hours the gentle nightingale 
Doth serenade the moon. 


Although the music may be good, 
Man’s instruments will yield, 

We've operas in every wood, 
And concerts in the field. 


But art, though skilful, mustgive way 
In human melodies, 

WhenNature’s perfect hand shall play 
God’s glorious symphonies. 


The author is evidently a native of 
the romantic country of Wales; he 
gratefully devotes to her praise those 
notes whose sweetness is undoubted- 
ly due to her inspirations. 


The volume concludes with a se- 
ries of sonnets, in which the melody 
of the versification, and the originality 
of the ideas, contribute to render 
them well worthy of the special at- 
tention of the reader. ‘There are 
also several pages of notes, in which 
the author exhibits a great deal of 
antiquarian lore, particularly with 
reference to his native principality, 
the scene of so many historical re- 
collections. We find also in those 
notes abundant evidence of a deep 
acquaintance on the part of the au- 
thor with the works of the Greek 
Poets. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





A Botanical Libel.—One of the 
last of the celebrated physicians of 
the Greek school, named Nicholas 
Myrespicus, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, compiled a book on 
medicines, which afterwards was 
particularly referred to as an autho- 
rity. The chief materials for this 
production were taken from an 
Arabian work, in which the word 
Darsini was mentioned, that being 
the Arabian term for cinnamon. 
The translator unfortunately gave in 
his version, the greek word arseni- 
kon, which signifies the mineral 
arsenic, aS an equivalent for darsini, 
and the consequence was, that cin- 
namon was for a _ long period 
regarded in Europe as a most dan- 
gerous poison. 

Egotism of a Philosopher.—Kep- 
ler, the famous astronomer, made use 
of a very remarkable expression, 
which shows that he was quite a prey 
to the corruption of pride. Know, 
said he, that posterity will adopt my 
theory sooner or later, and why 
should I not wait for thirty or forty 
years, since nature hersslf waited a 
thousand years for me! 

Fluent Orators.—It was a notion 
of Dean Swift’s, that a man with a 
multitude of ideas could never speak 
well, whilst one with a limited num- 
ber could address an audience with- 
out interruption. Ideas he used 
pleasantly to say were like a congre- 
gation in a church, the thinner they 
were, the less difficulty was there in 
emptying the church. 

Manner of naming Countries,— 
The origin of the word Canada is 
curious enough. The Spaniards 
visited that country previous to the 
French, and made particular searches 


for gold and silver, and, finding 
none, they often said among them- 
selves, ‘‘aca nada” (there is no- 
thing here), The Indians, who 
watched them closely, learnt this 
sentence and its meaning. After 
the departure of the Spaniards the 
French arrived, and the Indians, who 
wanted none of their company, and 
supposed they also were Spaniards, 
come on the same errand, were anx- 
ious to inform them that their labour 
was lost by tarrying in that country, 
and incessantly repeated to them 
the Spanish sentence ‘‘ aca nada.” 
The French, who knew as little of 
Spanish as the Indians, supposed 
this incessantly-recurring sound was 
the name of the country, and gave 
it the name of Canada, which it has 
borne ever since. 

Mulberry Leaves.—This is the 
name of a volume of manuscript, 
and in which certain compositions 


are inserted every year, in honour 


of Shakspeare. A club has long 
subsisted in the West of England, 
composed principally of men of ge- 
nius, connected with the fine arts, 
literature and the drama, who meet . 
together on the anniversary of the 
birthday of the immortal bard. A 
festival is held. when one of the 
members reads a piece, generally in 
verse, in commemoration of Shaks- 
peare. The ‘‘ Mulberry Leaves,” 
not only contain the manuscript 
compositions, but is beautifully 
illustrated by such of the members 
as are artists. 

Beauties of the Statutes:—One of 
the most amusing of the results 
which the reckless system of multi- 
plying Acts of Parliament at least 
used to give rise to was the intro- 
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duction of particular clauses relating 
to persons and things which had no 
earthly correspondence or connec- 
tion with each other. A remarkable 
example of this was brought to light 
in the present session. In going 
through the Acts of Parliament for 
precedents on the question of ad- 
mitting Quakers into Parliament, the 
Committee found out that one of 
the most important provisions relat- 
ing to this point was absolutely in- 
serted in the body of an Act for pre- 
venting the undue ‘exaction of tolls 
or fees on the River Thames, and to 
prevent the spreading of disease 
amongst horned castle ! 

_ Bakers in Paris.—The number of 
bakers in Paris is limited. Every 
baker is obliged to record his daily 
sale, and compelled, by a statute en- 
forced by the Prefect of Police, as- 
sisted by the advice of the Syndicat 
(a body of men selected from among 
the bakers, with a chief, appointed 
by the Prefect) to lay up in the 
storehouses of the city of Paris a 
certain number of sacks of flour of 
first quality, which are taken back, 
or renewed, according as the season 
is less or more favourable to keep 
them in a state of preservation. 
This stock, the produce of all the 
bakers, is to provide for the subsist- 
ence of the inhabitants in case of 
dearth. ‘The price of bread is regu- 
lated by the Prefect of Police, and 
is kept lower than the current price 
in the country, when too dear; but 
if cheap in the country, they keep 
up the price in Paris long enough to 
make up for the deficiency expe- 
rienced by the bakers when obliged 
to undersell. Ifa baker has not the 
means to carry him on the length of 
time during which he is obliged to 
undersel]l, the Syndicat supplies the 
money out of the funds possessed by 
the said Syndicat, whose duty it is 
to watch over the interests of the 
bakers in general, and the subsist- 
ence and safety of the inhabitants. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


The bakers of Paris are wealthy, and 
could not carry on business without 
being possessed of a lerge capital. 

Tenacity of Life-—The genus of 
animals called sea-nettles is ve 
tenacious of life. If one of these 
creatures is sliced, either perpendi- 
cularly or crosswise, each slice forms 
a new and complete being, in which 
will be found the mouth, stomach, 
and every other organ, as perfect as 
in the origin. The young of these 
sea nettles sometimes come into the 
world from the mouths of their mo- 
thers. 

Hints to Actors—Madame Clairon 
attributed her growing prematurely 
old to the influence of the griefs and 
distresses which it was her consant 
province to represent on the stage; 
and the malade imaginaire of Moliere 
is said to have proved fatal not only 
to Moliere himself, but to the actor 
who succeeded him in the part. 
Pliny has a still more remarkable 
anecdote to the same effect: he 
states that there was an actor who 
imitated the feelings of the gout so 
naturally, as at length to bring the 
disorder upon him. 

British Oak.—There are two, if 
not three species of British oak; one 
of these alone produces strong and 
lasting timber fit for naval purposes, 
i.e. which will endure unchanged, 
the transitions from wet to dry, from 
heat to cold, and remain unhurt be- 
tween wind and water. This differ- 
ence depends on the tubes, conveying 
to the cells of which the mass of 
wood consists, a substance differmg 
in solubility in the different species ; 
so that, when the timber of the one 
is wet, part of the inspissajed extract 
is dissolved and borne away; and 
when this is repeatedly done, the 
cells become more and more void, 
and the timber light and spongy, £0 
that during cold weather, the water 
within freezing and becoming ex- 
panded, the cells and tubes are rup- 
tured, and consequently let in fresh 
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water, and let out the solid matter it 
dissolves ; and these successive crops 
of icicles soon form chinks and rents 
extending for many feet. Now, 
oak is frequently contracted for in 
building ships, and mill-work, flood- 
gates, locks, and so forth, merely as 
oak, and often, either through igno- 
rance or fraud, the perishable timber 
is purveyed instead of the enduring 
wood. 

Italian Fig Tree.— Among the 
time-worn ruins of the ancient castle 
at Reculver, in the island of Thanet, 
which forms part of the county of 
Kent, an ancient fig-tree stretches 
forth its venerable arms to the 
breeze, and attracts the attention of 
the visitor, not more by the vene- 
rable aspect it presents, than by the 
historical records with which it is 
connected, This tree, according to 
the traditions of the neighbourhood, 
claims Italy for the soil of its nati- 
vity, and Roman hands for those of 
its first planters; its age, conse- 
quently, cannot be less than from 
1345 to 1888 years, the Romans 
having first landed at Deal in the 
summer of the 55th year before the 
birth of our Saviour, 1888 years ago, 
and having finally quitted Britain in 
the year of our Lord 488, or 1345 
years ago. Could this patriarchal 
tree but relate the various changes it 
has seen, and the political, as well as 
physical, convulsions it has experi- 
enced, what an eventful history 
could it furnish ! 

Diversity of Tastes.—It would be 
curious to trace the prejudices and 
preferences of mankind for different 
sorts of food, and to observe, from 
the facts discovered, how much in- 
fluence mental antipathies have over 
our bodily feelings. The refreshing, 
and almost universally approved be- 
verage, tea, when offered by some 
European travellers to the Turkish 
ladies, was rejected as insipid and 
valueless. We find, in some old Eng- 
lish dramas, corvorants and soland 
geese reckoned among the dainties 
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of the table. At the present time, 
crabs, lobsters, and other shell-fish, 
are, in this and other countries, con- 
sidered as delicacies. 

A Hymn to Shakspeare.—For some 
years past, a society has existed 
called the ‘‘ Mulberry Club,” com- 
posed principally of men of genius 
connected with the fine arts, litera- 
ture, and the drama, who meet to- 
gether for the purpose of encouraging 
a sincere affection for the memory, 
and a fervent admiration for the 
works, of the Bard of Avon. At 
the anniversary of his birth-day, and 
during the mulberry season, a fes- 
tival is given by the club, at which 
times some of the members read 
compositions of their own, in honour 
of the immortal dramatist, which 
are afterwards inserted, for the pur- 
pose of publication, in a volume en- 
titled the ‘‘ Mulberry Leaves,” and 
are illustrated with original drawings 
by other members who may be ar- 
tists. ‘The ‘‘ Hymn to Shakspeare” 
was read by the author to the society 
on one of these occasions; and al- 
though possessing so little claim to 
their attention, was honoured with a 
place among the contributions of 
their distinguished members, and is 
now produced before the public with 


their approval. 


The Hirlas Horn.—The drinking- 
horn used by the ancient Britons. 
Owain Cyveiliawg, a prince of a 
part of Powis, and a poet of consi- 
derable eminence, made it the sub- 
ject of a poem. It was generally 
formed of the buffalo horn, which 
was of a_ blue colour, from whence 
its name, Hirlas, blue-horn, and was 


frequently ornamented with gold or 
silver. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Early in August will appear, 
‘Travels in the United States and 
Canada ;” containing some account 
of their Scientific Institutions, and 
a few notices of the Geology and 
Mineralogy of those countries. By 
J. Finch, Esq.; Cor. Mem. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. Montreal, &c. &c. 

Nearly ready, in 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. ‘‘On Man: his Motives, their 
Use, Operation, Opposition, and 
Results.” By William Bagshaw, 
Clerk, M.A., formerly of Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford. 

‘* Conrad Blessington,” a Tale, by 
a Lady, is nearly ready, in 1 vol. 
foolscap 8vo. 

Shortly will appear, ‘‘ Tradition- 
ary Stories of Old Families, and 
Legendary Illustrations of Family 
History ;”’ with Notes, Historical and 
Biographical. By Andrew Picken, 
author of ‘‘ The Dominie’s Legacy.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Na- 
turalist’s Library,’ edited by Sir 


William Jardine, Bart., will be pub- 
lished on the first of August, and con- 
tain the first volume of the ‘ Natu- 
ral History of Monkeys.” 

«Cornelius Agrippa,” a Romance 
of the 16th Century. By R. Shelton 
Mackenzie. The time is that of the 
League of Cambray, when Venice 
was threatened with destruction by 
the Pope Julius If. Louis XII. and 
Emperor Maximilian II. Besides 
these personages, Chevalier Bayard, 
Titian, &c. figure in the story. 

The Third and concluding Num- 
ber of a ‘‘ Collection of Doorways 
from Ancient Buildings in Greece 
and Italy,” expressly measured and 
drawn for this work by Thomas Le 
Donaldson. ‘There are in all 26 
plates, accompanied by letterpress, 
which contains a new translation of 
a Chapter of Vitruvius on the sub- 
ject, the original of which is derived 
from a valuable MS. in the Library 
of the British Museum, 4to. 
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